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VIRES VITALES SUSTINETE. ' 

« 

NATIONAL 



Eclectic Medical Association. 



EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING— 1888. 



The National Ecleftic Medical Association of the United 
States of America convened in annual session, pursuant to 
adjournment, at the City Hall, Detroit, Michigan, Wednesday, 
June 20, 1888, at 10 o'clock in the morning, central time, and 
was called to order by William M. Durham, M. D., of Atlanta, 
Georgia, President. 

Prayer was oflFered by the Rev. Lemon Barnes, of Tecumseh, 
Michigan. 

A communication was received from the Mayor of Detroit, 

Hon. John Pridgeon, extending the city's courtesies. 

City of Detroit, 

Mayor's Office, 
Detroit, Mich., June 20, 1888. 
GentifmfH of the National Eclectic Medical Association : 

In behalf of the people of Deltroit I extend to you cordial greeting and bid 
you a hearty welcome to our city. I regret that I am unable to do so in per- 
son but I assure you that the people of Detroit are not unmindful of the honor 
conferred upon their city by the presence here of so many learned and dis- 
tinguished men, represenfang all parts of our country. We congratulate you 
upon your selection in holding your convention here and trust that not one of 
your members will neglect to avail himself of the natural comforts and pleas- 
ures in which Detroit abounds. I am not well enough versed in the scientific 
matters which engross your attention to talk to you of them, but we all know 

I 
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that their purpose is noble and for the general benefit of mankind. Your 
convention will be productive of great and far-reaching good to afflicted hu- 
manity and we are glad that it is held in Detroit. 

Again I bid you welcome and cordially invite each member : Be at home 
witli us. Yours truly, 

John Pridgeon, Jr., Mayor, 

Dr. William Bell, President of the Michigan Medical and 
Surgical Society, addressed the Association, welcoming the 
members to the State. 

Dr. Alexander Wilder, Secretary, was introduced and re- 
plied to the address. 

The roll of officers was called by the Secretary : PRESENT 
— William M. Durham, M. D., President ; Alexander Wilder, 
M. D . Secretary. ABSENT — R. A. Hicks, M. D., G. Hermann 
Merkel. M. D., Vice-Presidents ; James Anton. M. D., Treas- 
urer. 

The roll of States was called and the following credentials 
presented : 

Conneflicut Ecleftic Medical Association, Georgia Eclectic 
Medical Association. Illinois State Ecleftic Medical Society, 
Indiana State Ecle£lic Medical Association, Iowa State Eclec- 
tic Medical Association, Kansas State Eclectic Medical Asso- 
ciation, Massachusetts Ecle6lic Medical Society, Nebraska 
Ecleflic Medical Association, New York Ecleflic Medical 
Society, Ohio State Ecle6lic Medical Association, Pennsyl- 
vania Ecleflic Medical Association, Tennessee State EcleAic 
Medical Society. Wisconsirf Ecleftic Medical Society. 

The following Committee on Credentials was announced : 
Doflors George Covert, of Wisconsin ; V. A. Baker, of Mich- 
igan ; H. B. Piper, of Pennsylvania ; K. O. Foltz, of Ohio ; S. 
T. Biggers, of Georgia. 

A communication was received from the Iowa Ecleflic Med- 
ical College, asking to be recognised by this Association. 

This application was sustained by the Ecle6lic Medical As- 
sociation of Iowa. 

A protest against this a6lion was also received. 

The communications were referred to the Committee on 
the Affairs of Medical Colleges. 
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The President then announced the committee as follows : 
Doftors B. L. Yeagley, Chairman ; Henry Wohlgemuth, of 
Illinois; S. B. Munn, of CoiWiefticut ; W. T. Qemmill, of Ohio; 
J. W. Migrath, oj" Georgia.,* 

In the absence of the Treasurer, Dr. G. E. Potter, of Penn- 
sylvania, was appointed Treasurer ad interim. 

Miss Helen Anton was appointed Financial and Assistant 
Secretary. 

The President now proceeded to deliver his Annual Address. 

On motion of Dr. Howe, of Ohio : 

Resohfed^ That the thanks of this Association are hereby presented to the 
President for his able and instructive Address, and that a copy be requested 
for publication. 

Dr. Wilder, Secretary, presented the following report from 
the Executive Committee : 

To the National Eclectic Medical Association : 

The 'Executive Committee, to whom was referred the proposition of Dr. J. 
W. Owens, of Hyde,*£ngland<^as honorary member of this Association, beg 
leave to report that under all the circumstances connected with the Status of 
Reformed Physicians, and the arbitrary disabilities under which they labor, in 
England it is fraternal and expedient to extend to them due encouragement ; 
and therefore recommend that this proposition be ratified by this Association. 

The Secretary read a letter from Dr. Owen explanatory of 
status and professional chara6ler. 
On motion of Dr. S. B. Munn, of Conneflicut : 

Resolved^ That the Secretary is hereby instructed to communicate to Dr. 
Owen, as the sentiment of this Association, that whenever his associates in 
Oreat Britain shall organise a reputable Ecle<5tic Medical Association, in unison 
with this body, and such Association shall present his name to this National 
Eclectic Medical Association, the matter will meet with favorable consideration. 

The Association then took a recess till two o'clock. 



FIRST DAY.— Afternoon Session. 

The Association reassembled at two o'clock. 

The report of the Treasurer was submitted as follows : 

treasurer's annual report. 

Mr, Presidoii and Members of the National Eclectic Medical Association : 

I respectfully submit the following report of the financial condition of the 
Association for the year ending June 19, 1888 : 
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1887. COLLECTIONS. 

June 14 — ^To Balance from preceding year, . $5.14 

June 17 — To Dues collected during the meeting at Waukesha, . 213.00 

June 17 — To Initiation-Fees collected at Waukesha, . . 231.0a 

June 17 — To Donation by Dr. Charles Hand. . 100.00 
1888. 

June 19 — To Initiation-Fees of 14 who were elected at Waukesha (but 

not present and perfected their membership afterward), 98.00 

June 19 — ^To Cash from 3 who are applicants for membership, . 21.00 

June 19— To Dues collected by mail, ..... 471.00 

June i4^To Dues Cdlliected at Detroit before the meeting, 33-<x> 

Total, ....... $1,172.14 

1887. PAYMENTS. 

Joae 17 — By Cash to Secretary, Dr. A. Wilder, on bill for travelling ex- 
penses to Waukesha as audited, . . . . - 29.11 

June 18— By Cash to Secretary for hotel bill, .... 10.25 

June 18 — ^By Cash to Secretary for ezpressage on books to Waukesha, 4.75 
June 18 — By Cash to Secretary for incidentals as audited, . . 7.68 
June 18— By Cash for 350 daily copies of newspapers during the meet- 
ing as voted, ....... 20.00 

June 18— By Cash to Stenographer as voted, . 10.00 
June 18 — By Cash to Secretary on account of compensation, . . 100.00 
June 24— By Cash on account to F. W. Baldwin for Vol. XIV. of Tran- 
sactions and other printing, as audited, . . . 250.00 
July 13 — By Cash to Secretary for travelling expenses home, • . 28.72 
July 13 — By Cash on Treasurer's bill for circulars, stationery, post- 
age, two telegrams up to June 14th, 1887, as audited, . 35*75 
July 25 — By Cash to Secretary on account for compensation, . 7J'OS 
July 30 — ^By Cash on account on F. W. Baldwin's bill, . . 16.32 
July 30 — By Cash to Treasurer for services and expenses, as voted, 50.00 
Sept. 21 — By Cash to Secretary (in several payments) on account for 

compensation, ...... 5^*^^ 

Sept. 21 — By Cash to F. W. Baldwin on account, . . . 65.00 
Dec. 21 — By Cash (in several payments) to Secretary in full for the 

$300 voted to him for compensation, . . . 70-97 
Dec. 23 -By Cash in full to F. W. Baldwin on his bill of $696.27, for 

Vol. XrV. of Transactions^ as audited, . . . 69.68 

1888. 

Jan. 9— By Cash to Lebanon Patriot for 500 circulars .for Treasurer, 3.00 

Jan. 9— By Cash to Lebanon Gazette for 600 blank receipts for Treas- 
urer, $2.00, and also 100 printed postal cards, $1.75, 3.75 

Jan. 23 — By Cash on account to F. W. Baldwin, on his bill of $621.81 

for Vol. XV. and other printing, .... 50.00 

Feb. 21 — By cash to Secretary as per approved bill for express charges, 

postage, stationery and fares, .... 42.82 

May 18 — By Cash on account to F. W. Baldwin, for Vol. XV., • 50.00 
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May 26 — By Cash on account to F. W. Baldwin, for Vol. XV., 30.CO 
June 4 — By Cash to Secretary on bills for loi membership-certificates, 

stationery and express-charges. . .24.75 

June 14 — By Cash to F. W. Baldwin, on account, . . 3.00 

June 19 — By Cash to Treasurer for postage and stationery. . ^7-^S 
June 19 - By Cash to Secretary for travelling expenses to Detroit, ex- 

pressage and incidentals, ..... 25.70 

Total, ....... $1,147.21 

June 19 — Cash in treasury, ...... $24.61 

June 19 — Deficiency to meet printer's bill, .... 488.81 

The following are the items of F. W. Baldwin's bill of $621.81. 

July 19 — ^Printing 400 Notifications for Secretary, . . . $2.50 

July 27 — Printing 100 Certificates for Secretary, . . . 2.^5 

Sept. 21 — Printing I, occ Note-heads for Officers, . . . 5.50 

Oct. I — Cash, postage for Secretary, . . . i.oo 
1888. 

Jan. 7 — ^Printing 3,000 Calls for Secretary, .... 29.69 

Jan. 31 — Cash, postage on Calls, . * . . . .28 

Feb. 3 — Printing 250 Labels for Secretary to put on book- wrappers, 1.50 
Feb* 10 — Printing 500 copies of Transactions, . $479.C9 
Feb. ID — Binding 500 copies of Transactions^ . 100.00 

57909 

Total, ..*...... $621.81 

I have been diligent in sending circulars, letters and postal cards to mem- 
bers in arrears for dues, yet there are 76 who owe for one year's dues, $228 ; 
46 who owe for two years, $276 ; and 25 who owe for three years, $225. 
Total, $729. 

If all would pay dues in advance, as the By-I^ws call for, there would be 

no debts at the end of the year and the expenses of the Association greatly 

lessened. 

James Anton, M. D., Treasurer, 

The report was referred to an Auditing Committee, consist- 
ing of Doftors J. M. Migrath, of Georgia, and N. R. Martin, 
of Maine. 

A discussion now took place in regard to the proper course 
to be pursued with members in arrears for non-payment of the 
annual dues. 

Dr. Munn offered the following resolution : 

Resolved^ That the Secretaries of the several Auxiliary State Societies be 
requested by this Association to colledl from such dilatory members, living in 
their respediive States, the amounts due this body, and to transmit the same to 
the Treasurer. 
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Dr. Albert Merrell offered the following resolution by way 
of amendment : 

Resolved ^ That the Secretary be instrucfled to cause some significant mark or 
asterisk to be placed beside the name of every member delinquent in payment 
of Annual Dues, in the List of Members, given in the printed Transactions of 
the Association ; and that he transmit to every such member a copy of such, 
list of names. 

The President put the question and declared the resolution 
adopted. 

Dr. W. C. Beam read a paper by L. T. Beam, of Pennsyl- 
vania, on Medical Legislation and the miscondu6l of Medical 
Colleges in the State of Pennsylvania. 

On motion of Dr. Munn : 

Resolved^ That a committee l>c appointed to report a resolution, expressing 
the sentiment of tlie AHhociation upon the condition of medical matters ia 
Pennsylvania. 

The President announced as such committee, Doflors 
Munn, Jay and Piper. 

Dr. Munn read a paper entitled, •* The Former and Later 
Eclectics." He recommended Ecledlic physicians to keep 
a list of their patients and enumerate the death-rate among 
them. He gave his own experience in the matter, showing 
that in Waterbury, where he lived, mortality among his own 
patients was less than half the mortality among the popula- 
tion of the city. 

Dr. Howe commented on the paper and declared that Dr. 
Munn*s success was unprecedented. He cited various statis- 
tics and insisted that in the population of cities there was an 
average morality of one in thirty. 

NEW MEMBERS. 

Dr. Covert, from the Committee on Credentials, submitted 
the following report : 

To the National Eclectic Medical Association : 

The Committee on Credentials, to whom have been referred the 
certificates of the delegates from Auxiliary Societies as named below, 
have found the facts to be as therein stated, and accordingly recom- 
mend such candidates for election as permanent members, on condi- 
tion of conforming to the By-Laws. 
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From the Connecticut Eclectic Medical Association — S. B. Munn, 
Waterbury; M. F. Linquist, New Haven; W. S. Campbell, New 
Britain ; Thomas Mulligan, New Britain ; Linus S. Ludington, New 
Britain \ H. H. Converse, Hampton ; S. J. Edgerton, Unionville ; 
Thomas S. Hodge, Cornwall; E. H. Marsh, Mansfield Center; Leroy 
A. Smith, Higganum; H. B. Steele, Winsted; Elizabeth G. Smith, 
Bridgeport ; Charles F. Linquist, New Haven ; George A. Taber, 
Waterbury. 

From the California Eclectic Medical Society — Horace T. Webster, 
John Fearn. 

From the Georgia Eclectic Medical Association — ^J. H. Vining, At- 
lanta ; G. W. D. Patterson, Atlanta ; L L. Couch, Atlanta ; J. T. 
Elder, Atlanta; Arta Bowen, Atlanta; W. V. Robertson, High Shoals; 
H. H. Green, Atlanta ; W. R. King, La Grange ; I. T. Collins, Mc- 
Kibben ; A. L. Hand. Faceville ; J. T. Edwards, Fayetteville. 

From t/ie Illinois State Eclectic Medical Society — F. E. Thornton, 
Avondale ; G. R. Shafer, Morton ; O. O. Baines, Chicago ; C. M. 
Wheeler, Sterling ; H. A. Gage, Chicago ; H. O. Smith, Dundee ; M. 
E. Troyer, Arthur ; B. F. Gardner, Jr., Atlanta ; Frank Houser, Lin- 
coln ; William E. Treadwell, Maples Park. 

From the Indiana State Medical Association — J. B. Hudson, Colum- 
bus ; Rose C. McFall, Indianapolis ; T. J. Kisner, Indianapolis ; N. 
L. Blu, Indianapolis ; Wesley Robbins, Indianapolis ; A. J. Smithy 
Indianapolis ; S. H. Riley, Milroy ; S. A. Thomas, La Grange ; F. J. 
Nifer, Brimfield ; C. C. Loder, Advance ; F. H. Austin, Jamestown. 

From the Iowa State Medical Society — M. A. Guernsey, Dayton ; 
O. C. Buxton, Dayton ; S. A. Cooper, Milo ; T. J. Jones, Peray ; W. 
H. Carter, Rising Sun ; Mary L. Dunlap, Des Moines ; Mrs. S. J. 
Springer, Des Moines ; E. H. Carter, Des Moines ; J. J. Gillespie^ 
Des Moines ; J. R. Smith, Kellogg ; F. P. W. Lindsay, Commerce ; 
J. G. Hill, Des Moines ; Leonard De Vore, Colfax ; A. H. Young, 
Peray ; S. C. Wilson, What Cheer ; J. W. Mershin, Des Moines ; H. 
Moe, McGregor ; B. T. Gadd, Milchellville ; Butler Cooper, Des 
Moines ; H. H. Woodward, Melbourne ; C. F. Hatcher, Melbourne. 

From the Kansas State Eclectic Medical Association — George H. 
Machette, McPherson ; S. E. Martin, Topeka ; D. A. Surber, Perry ; 
Eli Swarts, Kansas City ; Eli Houts, Glen Elder; Eli Flack, Longton ; 
Eli Gish, Abilene ; Henry Owens, Wichita ; M. Simmons, Lawrence. 

From the Eclectic Medical Society of Nerv Jersey — Davis P. Borden, 
Paterson ; George Merker, Newark ; Maria Haring, Newark. 
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J^rom the State Eclectic and Surgical Society of Michigan — William J. 
Crawford, Jackson \ Mittie F. Bradley, Detroit ; Zell L. Baldwin, Man- 
Chester; Webster Bliss, Dundee; E. Clifton Beem, Oscola; Omer C. 
Bowen, Manistique ; J. D. Minard, Inlay ; Lemon Barnes, Tecumseh ; 
A. B. Conklin, Manchester; L. Sanders, Bronson; William Bell, 
Smyrna ; William B. Church, Marshall ; A. E. Colerick, Grant Ledge ; 
John Parr, New Boston; C. H. Lamoreux, Fowlerville: S. Rowe, Law- 
rence ; John Lamoreux, Lakeview ; J. W. Cosford, Mancelona ; Mary 
V. Cosford, Mancelona. 

From the Massachusetts Eclectic Medical Society — ^J. P. Bills, Hyde 
Park ; B. H. Burrell, Boston ; Edward E. Spencer, Cambridgeport ; 
H. G. Newton, Boston ; A. L. Chase, Randolph ; P. S. W. Geddes, 
Winchendon ; James Campbell, Marlboro*; J. A. Taber, Boston. 

From the Eclectic Medical Association of Nebraska — R. S. Grimes, 
Lincoln ; H. Y. Bates, Sarpy Center ; J. M. Keys, Pawnee City ; R. 
J3. Morton, Wahoo ; M. A. Caruiker, Nebraska City ; J. D. Howard, 
Harvard ; A. L. Root, Weeping Water ; J. D. Turner, Liberty ; B. J. 
Alexander, Greenwood ; C. M. Southerland, Hebron ; G. L. Nichols, 
Pawnee City ; R. L. Bentley, Lincoln ; C. L. Sturdevant, Atkinson ; 
J. H. Bowman, Valparaiso ; L. E. Stanton, Stromsburg. 

From the West Side Medical Society of City and County of New York 
— W. Harvey May, 50 W. 24th street, A. de Latour, 78 W. 48th street. 

From the Central New York Eclectic Medical Society — F. P. How- 
land. 

From the Saratoga District E, M, Society — G. W. Nyce. 

From the Eclectic Medical Society of New York — John O. Aldrich, 
Bath; James Began, 19 West 6oth street. New York; Milton M. 
Penner, Fredonia; E. B. Foote, Jr., 120 Lexington avenue, New York; 
D. H. Foster, Scottsburg; F. C. Hawley, Canandaigua; Mary A. 
Hay ward, 46 Sixth avenue, Brooklyn; Samuel E. Mortimore, 216 East 
39th street, New York ; John P. Nolan, 66 Charlton street, N. Y. city. 
Thomas H. Salmon, Lansingburg ; Orlando W. Sutton, Bath ; D. N. 
Waterbury, 430 West 35th street. New York; Miranda C. White, 77 
West Main street, Rochester. 

From the Ohio State MediccU Association — G. E. Starner, Blakeslee; 
S. C. Teeters, Washington C. H.; E. A. Thoman, Bucyrus ; D. A. 
Welling, West Jefferson ; D. W. McCarthy, 100 West 7th street, Cin- 
cinnati ; W. N. Mundy, Forest; Lyman Watkins, Blanchester ; J. A. 
DoweU, Urbana; W. K. Foltz, Akron ; J. T. Treece, Dunkirk; H. De 
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Crow, Galion ; G. M. Lyman, Croton ; J. L. Hensely, Marion ; J. L. 
Wooley, Washington C. H.; D. Williams, Alexandria; G. A. Hurst, 
Dorset ; C. E. Louth, Cleveland. 

From the Cincinnati Eclectic Medical Society — Eli M. McPheron, 
John K. Scudder, J. A. Corey. 

From the Pennsylvania Eclectic Medical Association — Wm. Osborne, 
Frank P. O., Allegheny county; John Osborne, Holmestead, Alle- 
gheny county ; Rush J. MacHenry, Dushore, Sullivan county ; William 
H. Gordon, Johnstown ; Winter O. Keflfer, Johnstown. 

From the Wisconsin Eclectic Medical Society — W. H. Judd, Janes- 
ville ; D. W. Ashum, Eau Claire ; George F. Hamilton, Augusta ; H. 
N. Rogers, Whitehall ; C. W. Rodecker, Wonewoor ; Nelson F. Wet- 
more, Bessemer. 

From the lennessee State Eclectic Medical Society — W. A. Mont- 
gomery. 

The report was accepted and the candidates duly eledled. 

On motion of Dr. Wilder, the order of reports of Status of 
Ecleflic Medicine was taken up. The roll of the States was 
called by the Secretary and reports announced by title from 
Georgia, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Massachusetts. 

Dr. A. E. Park, of New York, reported a paper upon the 
Status of Ecleflic Medicine in New York, which was read by 
the Secretary. 

Debate followed. On motion the paper was referred to the 
Committee on Grievances. 

Dr. Munn announced the meeting of the Mutual Aid Society 
to take place in the evening at the Wayne Hotel. 

The Association then adjourned till nine o'clock the next 
morning. 



SECOND DAY.— Morning Session. 

President Durham called the Association to order at the 
time appointed. 

The journal of the preceding day was read and approved. 

Dr. J. A. Reid, of Iowa, read a report of the Status of Eclec- 
tic Medicine in Iowa. 

Dr. Yeagley, from the Committee on- Affairs on Medical 
Colleges, submitted the following report : 
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To the President and Members of the National Eclectic Med- 
ical Association : 
Your committee to whom was referred the application of the Iowa 

Eclectic Medical College for recognition by this Association would 

beg to submit the following : 

Whereas, The Iowa Medical College, Medical Department of Drake Uni- 
versity, did at the meeting of the National Association held in Waukesha, 
June, 1887, request that the recognition by the National Ecleclic Medical Asso- 
ciation be withdrawn from their Medical College ; and 

Whereas, The National Eclectic Medical Association, by resolution adopted 
June 16, 1887, did so withdraw their recognition from the Iowa Medical College, 
Medical Department Drake University, and from any other Medical College in 
the State of Iowa ; and did also resolve that from that time forward no Ecle<5lic 
Medical College from that State shall be recognised by this Association until a 
Medical College shall exist which is fully sustained by the Eclectic Medical 
Association of the State of Iowa ; therefore, 

Resohfedj That from evidence before this committee, that they consider that 
the Iowa Ecleclic Medical College has complied with the requirements as set 
forth in the foregoing resolutions, and has in addition furnished an official 
copy from the State Board of Medical Examiners of Iowa, setting forth that 
said College was considered by them as in good standing ; and your committee 
recommend that the Iowa Eclectic Medical College be hereby recognised as 
entitled to representation and to other powers enjoyed by other Medical Col- 
leges recognised by this Association. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

B. L. Yeagley, Pres., 

W. T. Gemmill, Sec'y., 

S. B. MuNN, 

J. W. MiGRATH, 

H. Wohlgemuth. 

The President put the question : ** Shall the report of the 
ConDmittee on the Affairs of Medical Colleges, recommending 
that the Iowa Medical College be recognised by this body, be 
accepted ?" and declared the same to be adopted without a 
dissenting vote. 

Dr. Butcher reported the Status of Ecleftic Medicine in 
Ohio. 

Dr. K. O. Foltz also made a report on the same subject. 

Dr. Beuermann, of New York, offered a protest against the 
reception of a report read the day previous, upon the Status 
of Ecle£lic Medicine in New York. 
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• 

On motion of Dr. Jay, of Illinois, the protest was referred, 
together with the report, to the Committee on Grievances. 

The President then announced the committee as follows : 
Doctors Burlington, of Indiana; Linquist, of Connefticut; 
Butcher, of Ohio ; Duncan, of Indiana ; J. A. Reid, of Iowa. 

The following credentials were received: From the Ecleflic 
Medical College of the City of New York, from the Bennett 
Medical College, and from the Chicago Ecleftic Medical and 
Surgical Society. Referred to the Committee on Credentials. 

MEDICAL SYMPOSIAC. 

The next order of business being the ** Arena of Debate," 
the several questions were duly announced. 

Question i. Astatic Cholera. — Its History and the Best 
Means to Combat it. — J. V. Stevens, M. D., of Wisconsin ; 
B. L. Yeagley, M. D., of Pennsylvania ; E. G. Smith, M. D., 
of Connefticut. 

No response being made to the call of the President, the 
subjefl: was passed over. 

Ques. 2. Specific Medication as a Characteristic Feature of 
Eclectic Practice, — ^John C. Butcher, M. D., of Ohio ; E. J. 
Williamson, M. D., of Missouri ; A. B. Woodward, M. D., of 
Pennsylvania ; W. H. Whitney, M. D., of Massachusetts. 

Dr. J. M. Scudder, of Ohio, in behalf of Dr. Butcher, made 
the opening address. No other speaker designated made a 
response ; nor did any one else participate in the discussion 
afterward. 

TREASURER'S REPORT APPROVED. 

The Auditing Committee submitted the following report : 

This is to certify that we have examined the accounts of the Secrefary and 
Treasure!^, and found that there has been received eleven hundred and seventy- 
two 14-100 dollars, and that there has been paid out eleven hundred and f6Vty- 
seven 53-100 dollars, leaving twenty-four 61-100 dollars in hands of Treasurer. 
Received, . . . . $1,172.14 

Paid out, ....... iti47*53 

And we find $448.81, printing bill, not paid. All bills and accounts correct. 

Respectfully, Dr. J. W. Migrath, 

N. R Martin, 

Finance Committer, 
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MEDICAL SYMPOSIAC. 

The President announced the third topic : 
Ques. 3. Eclectics in Surgery. — L. E. Russell, M. D., of Ohio; 
Milton Jay, M. D., of Illinois ; W. T. Gemmill, M. D., of Ohio. 

Dr. Russell opened the discussion with a short address. Dr. 
Jay followed at somewhat greater length. Dr. Gemmill de- 
clined to read his thesis, but promised it in time for the report 
to be included in published Transactions, 

No extemporaneous discussion was held, and the President 
announced the next topic : 

Ques. 4. Why Physicians Should be Liberally Educated, — 
K. O. Foltz, M. D., H. K. Morris, M. D., of Illinois ; J. A. 
Jeanfon, M. D., of Kentucky ; Milbrey Green, M. D., of Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Dr. Foltz, of Ohio, opened the discussion by an elaborate 
thesis. 

Dr. Howe spoke extemporaneously. No other person com- 
iqg forward, the President announced that the Association 
would resume the consideration of the first topic : 

Ques, I. Asiatic Cholera, — Its History and the Best Means 
to Combat it, — J. V. Stevens, M. D., of Wisconsin ; B. L. 
Yeagley, M. D., of Pennsylvania ; E. G. Smith, M. D., of Con- 
ne£licut. 

Dr. Stevens then opened the discussion by a well-prepared 
paper. 

No one else speaking the President announced the next 
topic : 

Ques, J. Relative Merits of Medication and Nursing, — J. A. 
Reid, M. D., of Iowa ; J. F. Hobson, M. D., of Indiana ; E. J. 
Bennett, M. D., of Michigan ; L. T. Beam, M. D., of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The discussion upon this subje6l was opened by a thesis by 
Dr. L. T. Beam, which was read by Dr. Piper. 

MORE NEW MEMBERS. 

Dr. Covert, from the Committee on Credentials, reported 
the names of the following delegates, with the recommenda- 
tion that they be elefled to Permanent Membership : 
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From the Bennett Colkge of Eclectic Medicine and Surgery — ^John 
Tascher, J. B. McFatrich. 

FranL the Chicago Eclectic Medical and Surgical Society — 
H. S. Tucker, J. M. Jacobs. 

From the Eclectic Medical College of the Cit^ of New York 
— ^John. A. Beuermann, William O. Bailey. 

The President put the question upon the acceptance of this 
report and declared it duly adopted. 

The President then announced the next subjefl : 

MEDICAL SYMPOSIAC. 

Ques, 6. Treatment of the Insane. — Thomas Cleland, M. 
D., of New York ; J. D. Crusn, M. D., of Michigan ; R. M. 
Auten, M. D.» of Georgia. 

Dr. Crum opened the discussion by an elaborate paper. 

Dr. Ludwig, of Michigan, followed with remarks. Dr. Munn 
next spoke» giving his experience and citing numerous 
examples. 

ASIATIC CHOLERA. 

The discussion of the first question was resumed. 

Dr. Munn cited a case which he had treated in a boarding- 
house, the knowledge of which he kept from the Board of 
Health, thus preventing a public alarm and resulting epidemic. 

Dr. Merrell reported a similar case and his peculiar treat- 
menty with pills of camphor and hot applications superfi- 
cially. 

Dr. Munn followed by reporting another case. 

The Association then took a recess until two o'clock. 



SECOND DAY.— Afternoon Session. 

The Association convened at the appointed time. 

MEDICAL legislation. 

Dr. A. Merrell submitted the following resolutions : 

Resofuedt That a committee, to |t)e known as the Committee on Medical 
Legislation be appointed annually by the President of this Association. 
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Resolved^ That such commktee shall be composed of one member from each 
State having a member in this National Association. 

Resolved^ That all matters touchingthe enad^ment or enforcenent of Laws 
for the Regulation of the Practice of Medicine in the several States, so far as 
they influence unfavorabfy the statti^'^of Ecle^c MiedicaL-^oUei^, or -fdeiftic 
physicians of such States, shall be referred without motion to the committee so 
constituted for report and recommendation to this Association. 

Resolved^ That such committee shall organise and ele<^t officers before the 
adjournment of this meeting of the Association. *- 

The President put the question upon the adoption of these 
resolutions, and they were carried unanimously. 
The following resolutions were also adopted : 

Resolved, That all matters relating to affairs of Medical Colleges and com- 
plaints be referred without debate to the respe(5live Standing Committees ap- 
pointed to consider the same, with instructions to report upon them at an early 
period. 

Resolved^ That Sedtion I of Article i of By-I^aws be amended so as to recog- 
nise as eligible for membership delegates from the State Associations and dele- 
gates from the local Societies, which are Auxiliary to such Associations. 

Resolved^ That the restri(5lion upen the number of delegates authorised to be 
named for membership to this Association by any auxiliary State Society, be 
hereby abrogated. 

Resolvt'dy That Section 4 of Article 2 of By-Laws be amended so as to pe- 
mit the members in arrears for not more than a single year's dues to receive 
the publications and exercise the rights of members, provided that they pro. 
pose in good faith promptly to make good such delinquency. 

Resohcdy That Article 3 be restored to the same verbiage as when originally 
adopted. 

COMMITTEE ON MEDICAL LEGISLATION. 

The President, with the advice of the Association, now 
announced the appointment of the Standing Committee on 
Medical Legislation, as authorised by the resolutions present- 
ed by Dr. Merrell : 

Alabama — ^J. W. R. Williams, Opelika. 

Arkansas — E. H. Stevenson, Fort Smith. 

California—^ , C. Harding, Suisun. 

Colorado — T. W. Mills, Denver. 

Connecticut — S. B. Munn, Waterbury. 

Florida — William T. Snipes, Centerville. 

Georgia — ^J. W. Migrath, Macon. 

Illinois — Milton Jay, Chicago. 

Indiana — J. R. Duncan, Crawfordsville. 
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/c^ttfi/— J. A: McKlveen. Ghnriton. 
Kan^ns^, L. Furber, Topeka; 
Kentucky — J. A. Corey,. Florence. 
Maine — N. R. Martin, Sacarappa. 
Massachusetts — J. A. Taber, Boston. 
Michigan — H. S. McMaster, Dowagiac. 
Missouri — A. Merrell, St. Louis. 
Nebraska — R. S. Grimes, Lincoln. 
New Hampshire — H. A. Hildreth, Bethlehem. 
New Jersey — A. Wilder, Newark. 
New York—V^, H. Hawley. Penn Yan. 
Ohio — ^J. M. Scudder, Cincinnati. 
Pennsylvania — H. B. Piper, Tyrone. 
Tennessee — W. A. Montgomery, Newbern. 
Texas — M. W. Henry, Waelder. 
Vermont — B. L. Templeton. 
Wisconsin — H. B. Laflin, La Crosse. 

NEW YORK REPORT ON STATUS. 

Dr. Burlington, from the Committee on Grievances, to which 

was referred the report on Status of Ecleflicism in New York, 

and the remonstrance against the same, made the following 

report : 

Detroit, Mich., June 21, 1888. 

7o the Officers ami Members of the National Eclectic Medical Associa- 
tion in Convention Assembled : 

We, your committee, appointed to investigate the report of the 
Status of Eclecticism in New York, and the remonstrance offered 
against the same, beg leave to report that in accordance with the 
President's construction of Article V. of the Constitution of the 
National Eclectic Medical Association, and after thorough investiga- 
tion we have arrived at the following conclusion : 

The report does not contain sufficient statistics, after divesting it of 
its special pleadings, to warrant its acceptance as a report on the 
Status of Eclecticism in the State of New York, and we therefore 
recommend that the report be not accepted. 

J. C. Burlington, 

C. F. LiNQUIST, 

J. C. Butcher, 
J. R. Duncan, 
J. A. Reid. 
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Dr. Henrietta K. Mgctss. c£ r:i-:£5. a5in=sMl the Associa- 
tion Dpan the Swh-^ect. 

Dr, B, L Ycag^y. of Penns^Ira-"^, presented a thesis on 
Asiatic ChoUra, 

The President then asnocaccd the next fe^c to be in order. 

Qm€S. 7. Possibilities cf Vwitim^ the SrzrrsI Sck^ls of 
Medicine.— ¥.. Yoanldn. M. D.. of Missouri ; D. B. WUliams, 
M, D„ of Alabama ; G. E. Potter, M. D.. of Pennsylvania ; 
A. E, Park. M. D.. of New York. 

I-hr. Younkin opened the discus>ion in a brief address. 

Dr, Potter, of Pennsylvania, followed by a discourse setting 
forth that no union was possible in the present temper of 
mind of the Old School, except by the total crushing out of 
all others. He alluded to the arbitrary' course at the late 
International Medical Cong^ress in illustration of his sentiment. 
The Constitution of that body was ver>' unlike that of any of 
its predecessors. 

Dr. Anna E. Park, of New York, also presented a thesis 
upon the same general topic, which was read by the Secretary. 

The discussion of the subjefl by the members at large now 
took place. 

Dr. McMaster, of Michigan, first spoke upon the subje6l, 
setting forth that union of Schools meant simply the crushing 
of the weaker in numbers, as had been demonstrated in the 
province of Ontario. 

Dr. Howe, of Ohio, criticised the aftion of Ecledlics in at- 
tending the International Congress at all. 

Dr. Wilder, of New Jersey, explained that the Ecleftics 
who became members of the International Congress did so 
not on their own motion merely, but at the instance of the 
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National Association itself. He considered the dignity and 
importance of that body as overrated. The leading Medical 
Colleges of America, and the leading physicians and surgeons 
of both continents, had refused to have anything to do with it. 
The President declared the Medical Symposiac now ended* 

PAPERS. 

The next order of business was the reception of papers on 
various topics of professional interest. 

Dr. Baker, of Michigan, read a paper upon Nervous Com' 
plaints. 

Dr. Covert, of Wisconsin, also read a thesis upon The Things 
Needed in our College- Curriculum, 

MEMBERS IN ARREARS OF DUES. 

The a6ling Treasurer submitted a report, pursuant to By- 
Laws Article II., Seflion i, of the names of all members in 
debt to the Association and the amount due from each, which 
was read by the Secretary. 

The order of business was then resumed. 

Dr. Howe, of Ohio, read a paper upon Surgical Problems 
Demanding Attention. 

The Association adjourned until nine o'clock next morning. 



THIRD DAY.— Morning Session. 

The Association convened pursuant to adjournment. Presi- 
dent Durham in the chair. 

The Journal of the previous day was read by the Secretary 
and approved. 

Dr. Merrell, of Missouri, from the Committee on Legisla- 
tion, made the following report : 

Your Committee on Legislation met at the Wayne Hotel, in the 
city of Detroit, Thursday evening, June 21, 1888, and organised by 
the election of Dr. Albert Merrell, of St. Louis, Missouri, as Chair- 
man, and Alexander Wilder as Secretary. 

Dr. McKlveen, of Iowa, was appointed temporary Secretary. 
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The following resolutions were then adopted by the Committee : 

Resohed, That this Committee in the name of the National Eclectic 
Medical Association recommend to the respedtive Eclectic Medical Societies 
of the several States to establish Vigilance Committees, or Committees on 
Legislation therein, whose duty it shall be to make application to the 
Legislatures of such States to defeat all proposed bills and to amend or 
repeal statutes, the purpose, purport or operation of which is to abrid^ the 
rights of worthy and honorable pra<Slitioners of the Healing Art, or to establish 
discrimination between the several Schools of Medicine. 

Resolved, That the several Medical Journals in sympathy with the National 
Eclectic Medical Association are respedlf ully solicited to cooperate with the 
Association and this Committee in every proper manner to carry into effedl 
ihe purposes for which this Committee has been authorised. 

Resolved^ That in the event of any vacanc y in this Committee, whether by 
death, resignation, mabiliy or neglecfl to serve, the Chairman be authorised to 
appoint a member from the State in which such vacancy may exist. 

On motion of Dr. Wilder the aflion and recommendations 
of the Committee on Legislation were approved and ratified 
by the Association. 

PAPERS ON PROFESSIONAL TOPICS. 

The order of business was announced by the President to be 
the submission of papers on professional topics. 

Dr. Jay, of Illinois, read a paper upon Abdominal Surgery. 

Dr. Howe spoke at some length upon the topic. 

Dr. Munn reported a case of Intus-Susception. 

Dr. Howe also reported one, which was successfully treated 
by the operation familiarly designated ** Quilling the Patient^ 

Dr. Wilder read a letter from Dr. Anton submitting the 
case of Dr. Thompson, now in infirm health, and offered the 
following resolution : 

Resolved, That Dr. C. D. Thompson, of Pennsylvania, having been for 
welve years and upward a worthy and reputable member of this Association, 
is hereby exempted from further payment of annual dues. 

The President put the question and declared the resolution 
adopted, no one voting in the negative. 

Dr. Howe moved that the same courtesy be likewise ex- 
tended to Dr. James Anton. This resolution was also adopted 
unanimously.* 

^ A misprint on a previous page makes the amount of payments reported for 
the last year $1,147.21. It should be $1,147.53. 
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PROSECUTION OF ECLECTICS. 

Dr. Munn, of Conneflicut, offered the following preamble 
and resolution : 

Whereas, It has been brought to the notice of the Association that in cer- 
tain States there has been enacted unjust and discriminating laws which seek 
to prevent the pra<5titioners of some system of Medicine from rightfully follow- 
ing their profession ; therefore, 

Resolved^ That as expressive of this sentiment of this National Association 
that in the event of a prosecution under any such laws of any regularly quali- 
fied Ecledtic pra(5)itioner of Medicine, this Association will render proper 
assistance to defend and press such suit to a hearing and final determination. 

Dr. Migrath, of Georgia, submitted the following preamble 
and resolution : 

Whereas, Considerable expenditure must be incurred by this committee, 
and others cooperating with it, and especially in sending representatives and 
counsel to the Legislatures of the several States, where the attempt shall be 
made to pass statutes injurious to different Schools of Medicine, in order to 
restrict or deprive them of the rights guaranteed by the Constitution of the 
Nation, and those conferred by incorporated colleges which have conferred 
them their degree ; therefore, 

Resoh/ed^ That this National Ec]e<5lic Medical Association, in session at the 
city of Detroit, do hereby recommend that a fund be provided for that pur- 
pose in each local and State Society, either by private contribution or by 
assessment of the members, or both, as may appear to them expedient ; and 
that the same so provided be held in trust and dedicated to that purpose only. 

After debate by Dr. Howe and others, the resolutions were 
referred to the Committee on Legislation. 

Dr. Baker, of Michigan, presented a bill of three dollars 
and eighty-three cents, incurred for circulars of the Central 
Traffic Association. 

A resolution directing its payment was presented and 
adopted. 

The Secretary presented a bill of fifteen dollars from the 
janitor of the City Hall for attendance upon the Asso- 
ciation. 

On motion it was referred to the members of the Associa- 
tion present from Michigan. 

The order of business was again resumed, and Dr. Russell 
delivered a discourse upon Surgical Emergencies, 

The following papers were then submitted by title : 
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Senile Ailments A. I>. Ayer 

The Function and Future of Eciectio Practice Charles Band 

Treatment of Puerperal Septicemia W. O. Beam 

Biochemics J. R. Borland 

Eclectic Progress and Prospects in Wisconsin L. T. Branch 

Can the Cell-Theory be Maintained in the Light of Becent Inves- 
tigations ? John A. Beuermann 

How to Make our Profession Successful J. C. Burlington 

Electricity in Surgery Thomas deland 

The Things Needed in our College-Curriculum George Covert 

Mind and Body J. P. Gowle» 

Hygiene and Metaphysical Medicine : their just appreciation. . .J>. £. !Evan& 

Climatology of Tennessee*. F. H. Fisk 

Ergot : its Proper and Improper Employment K. O. Foltz 

•* Breakbone " Fever J. L. Furber 

Beciprocal Duties of Medical Colleges and Practitioners H. G. Gabel 

Diseases Most Common in the Upper Lake Beglon E. T. Gauvreau 

Some Surgical Experiences W. T. Gemmill 

Gentiana Quinquefolla W. S. Glenn 

Eczemas W. B. Graham 

Military Surgery in Georgia Regiments during the War H. J. Hampton 

The Medical Flora of Texas M. W. Henry 

The Medulla Oblongata and Pineal Gland J. A. Jean^ou 

The Trend of Eclectic Medicine John King 

Overworking of the Undeveloped Brain H. B. Laflin 

The New Eclecticism C. A. F. Lindorme 

Phytolacca Decandra H. M. Ludwlg 

Begular Practice Now and Three Centuries Ago J. F. McCann 

Inebriety as a Disease and as an Immorality H. S. McMaster 

The Children's Epidemic of 1887 H. K. Morris 

Chorea A. E. Park 

Besponsibility of the Insane for Criminal Acts S. H. Piatt 

Better Methods for Collecting our Historic and Professional 

Literature G. E. Potter 

Collinsonia Canadensis H. Povall 

Surgical Emergencies L. E. Bussell 

The Epidemic of Dysentery E. G. Smith 

Facts in Gyn»oologic Practice H. K. Stratford 

The *• Sweating Disease," A. B. Whitney 

Lingering Convalescence after Acute Diseases W. H. Whitney 

Operation of State Medicine D. B. Williams 

Metaphysical Medicine F. H. Williams 

The Veterans of Eclectic Medicine A. B. Woodward 

Some Matters of Pi-actice Charles Wunch 

Pathetism E. Younkin 
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On motion of Dr. Howe : 

Resolved^ That the case of O. H. P. Shoemaker, now under charge of unpro- 
fessional conduct, he not being present, be postponed until the next annual 
meeting. 

MEMBERS IN ARREARS. 

The Treasurer again reported the list of members in arrears, 
and the amounts due by each, the Secretary reading the report. 

It was also announced that the persons so in arrears might 
not vote or in any way participate in the proceedings. 

ELECTORAL COMMITTEE. 

The time having come for the appointment of the Eleftoral 
Committee, the Association took a recess of ten minutes to 
enable the selection of members. 

The Session having been resumed, the roll of States and 
Colleges was called by the Secretary and the following an- 
nouncements made : 

Connecticut — S. B. Munn. 
Georgia — H. H. Green, J. W. Migrath. 
Illinois — T. H. Thornton, H. Wohlgemuth. 
Indiana — J. R. Duncan. 
Iowa — ^J A. Reid, J. A. McKlveen. 
Maine — N. R. Martin. 

Massachusetts—], A. Tabor, James Campbell. 
Michigan — H. S. McMaster, E. Blackman. 
Missouri — Albert Merrell. 
Nebraska — R. S. Grimes. 
New Hampshire — H. A. Hildreth. 
New Jersey — A. Wilder. 
New York — J. A. Aldrich, S. E. Horton. 
Ohio — W. T. Gemmill, J. C. Butcher. 
Pennsylvania — W. F. Harshberger, J. W. Hazen. 
Tennessee — W. A. Montgomery. 
Wisconsin — H. B. Laflin, J. V. Stevens. 
American Medical College — A. Merrell. 
Bennett College of Eclectic Medicine and Surgery — Milton 
Jay. 
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Eclectic Sfcdicai Ccll^ge j/ the City of \rw York — J. A. 
Beuermann. 

Eclectic Medical Institute — A. J. Howe. 
Georgia Eclectic Medical CclU^e — ^S. T. Biggers- 
Indiana Eclectic Medical Cs"e^e — J. R. Duncan. 
lozL'a Eclectic Medical Ccl^-^e — ^J3hn Cooper. 
The Association then took a recess- 

The Association was called to order at twenty minutes past 
eleven o'clock. 

The Ele6loral Committee then submitted the folIowing^ 
report : 

Your committee duly chosen to elect officers of this Association 
met and oi]^anised by the election of Alexander Wilder, Chairman^ 
and Albert Merrell, Sccretaiy. 

The following officers were then chosen for the ensuing year • 

Presidnti-^yOLTOS JAY, M. D., of Illinois. 
Jnrst VUe-Presidtni — ^VixCENT A. B.\K£K, M. D., of Michigan. 
Second " " —J. W MiGR^ATU, M. D., of Georgia. 

Third " " — ^W. A. Montgomery, M. D., of Tennessee. 
Secretary — ^ALEXANDER WILDER, M. D.. of New Jersey. 
TrecLsurer—^K\a& ANTON, M. D., of Ohio. 

The report upon the place of meeting was as follows : Put-in-Bay, 
12 ; Nashville, Tenn., 14; Bethlehem, N. H., 5 ; Boston, Mass., 6. 

The President announced the question before the Associa- 
tion to be the seleflion of the next place of meeting. 

An animated debate now followed. A vote by rising was 
then ordered with the following result : For Put-in-Bay, 1 1 ; 
Nashville, 19 ; Bethlehem, 2 ; Boston, 5. 

The roll was finally called, and each member giving the 
name of the place he preferred, with the following result : 
Nashville, 23 ; Put-in-Bay, 17. 

Nashville was then ordered to be the place of meeting. 

The question was then taken to make the vote uuanimous, 
and adopted. 

Dr. Wilder offered the following resolutions : 

Resolved^ That the several committees appointed to make arrangements for 
this present meeting, are hereby thanked for their services and good offices ; 
and that in particular we name Dr. Vincent A. Baker with special honor and 
commendation, for his untiring and successful efforts in every matter relating 
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to this meeting, and in acknowledgement request his acceptance of a set of 
the Transactions of this Association. 

Resolved^ That the several Passenger Associations, namely, the Trunk Line,, 
the Central Traffic Association, and the Southern Passenger Association, hav- 
ing extended their courtesies to this Association at this our annual meeting, 
we now beg them to accept our thanks for the same, and hope that they will 
find no occasion to regret this act of generosity. 

Resohi^d^ That to His Honor, Mayor Pridgeon, for his courteous welcome to 
this city, to the Common Council of Detroit for the use of their place of meet- 
ing, and to the citizens of Detroit generally for favors and courtesies to mem- 
bers of this Association, we tender our grateful acknowledgments and best 
wishes. 

Resolved^ That to the several managers of the Medical Exhibit we express 
our pleasure at their presence, our gratitude tor their courtesies, and our best 
wishes, and hopes to meet with them often. 

Whereas, Messrs. Parke, Davis & Co. have distinguished themselves and 
us by their special courtesy, many generous attentions and Rave displayed a 
marked kindness and liberality, particularly in inviting us to their manuf a(flory, 
giving us a delightful excursion over Lake St. Clair, and in numerous other 
ways exerting themselves to oblige and assist us ; therefore, 

Rssolved^ That we thank them as friends, praise them as pharmacists, and 
commend them as men who know how to do great favors in a most gentle- 
manly and business-like manner ; for which they will always have our best 
wishes. 

Resolved^ That our thanks are due to the proprietor of the Wayne Hotel for 
extending to us the courtesies of his house, his liberality, the many favors and 
attentions which we have received ; that we hope to meet with him again and 
reciprocate friendly greetings, officially and otherwise. 

Resotvedy That the Press of Detroit and their reporters present at our meet- 
ings are requested to accept our assurances of grateful and friendly regard for 
their efforts to serve and oblige us in their respe(5live fields of labor, and that 
we will remember them with good will, friendly wishes and sincere regard, 
hoping for them prosperity in the future. 

Dr. Wilder, in offering the last resolution, requested mem- 
bers to bear in mind that the reporters present were in 
the service of employers and obliged to conform to the 
exigencies of the case. The pressure upon the columns of the 
journals to supply minute details of information from the con- 
vention at Chicago left little opportunity for this Association. 
The reporters were not only required to prepare notes of 
these proceedings, but also of one or two other conventions 
simultaneously in session. We have been treated, therefore, 
by them as well as their circumstances would permit. Even 
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their cr"t:c:<rr-<, trr^r rtr^r^tp? 2 !:ttZc sharp, were as much 
in jest as othfr»-.>e- A*i me riTe reason to be obliged to 
them for c "ir^ t hat i^ev LiT-* 

The President p-r: zzt qjfesrlr- «prn the adoption of these 
resolutions arc de^clirri tretR raT->i. 



IXSTALlATTrX CT CFFICERS. 

The President ar.r.c^urcei tbe orier of business to be in- 
stallation of officer5-e>it- Dr»ft:>rs Rassell and Piper were 
appointed a comnr.ittee to escor: tbeni to the clnir. 

President Durham then aciressir.^ Dr. liv, delivered to 
him the gavel and welcomed b:an upon his introduflion into 
office, wishing him a successful and pleasant term. 

President J^y replied, thanking him for his kindness and 
promising the Association his best enorts in its behalf. 

Dr. Baker next rendered his acknowledgments to the Asso- 
ciation, and his appreciation of its favor and the confidence 
and good will which he had generally received. 

Dr. Migrath also promised the Association to show by his 
fidelity to its interests that their trust in him was not mis- 
placed. What he could do he would do for its advancement. 

Dr. Montgomery said that he was a new member and he 
felt the position an honor to him, which he hoped he might 
yet be able to deserve. 

Dr. Wilder was then presented and made a brief address. 

Treasurer Anton was absent and, of course, was not asked 
to respond. 

Dr. Wilder then oflTered the following resolution : 

Resolved^ That to William R. Durham, the retiring President of this Associa- 
tion, our thanks are specially due, for his energy, fidelity, patient exertion and 
persistent endeavor to promote the purposes of this organisation ; that while 
we deplore the sad event which placed him in this position, we have abundant 
reason to rejoice that the mantle which dropped from the shoulders of his pre- 
decessor fell upon one so worthy and devoted, who has in every way exhibited 
the qualities and personal merit which we require, desire and admire in our 
Executive. 

President Jay put the question and desired that vote be 
taken by rising ; every member in the house immediately rose 
to his feet. He then declared the resolution adopted. 
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Dr. Durham made a very appropriate reply. 
On motion of Dr. Howe, of Ohio : 

Resohed^ That the sum of four hundred dollars be paid to the Secretary for 
his services during the past year. 

Dr. Howe also offered the following resolution : 

Resolved^ That the sum of twenty-five dollars be paid to Dr. James Anton, 
Treasurer, in acknowledgment for services and expenses incurred. 

Dr. Wohlgemuth, of Illinois, offered as an amendment to 
make the amount fifty dollars. 

Dr. Howe accepted the amendment. 

President Jay put the question and declared it adopted. 

A resolution was adopted to pay the janitor ten dollars in 
acknowledgment of his attentions rendered to the Association. 

DR. CHARLES BAND. 

The following letter was received :* 

"Oakland, California, June 12, 1888. 
Alexander Wilder^ M. D. : 

Dear Doctor: — ^I send my greetings to the National Association now about 
to assemble at Detroit. I hope all will have a pleasant time, and that the 
meeting^ will be a profitable one, such as will unite Ecle(5tics more closely to- 
gether and advance the cause. Enclosed, please find my check for one hun- 
dred dollars for the cause of the Association. 

Very truly yours, Charles Band. 

On motion of Dr. Russell, of Ohio, the Association voted 
to adjourn. 

President Jay then declared the National Ecleftic Medical 
Association to stand adjourned until June, 1889. 

♦ This letter not being received till after the adjournment, there was no op- 
portunity as in 1887 and preceding years to offer resolutions of acknowledg- 
ment. 
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Papers Accompanying the Annual Report, etc. 



SCHEDULE A. 

ANNUAL ADDRESS 

BEFORE THE NATIONAL ECLECTIC MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, AT 

DETROIT, MICHIGAN, Jt'NE 20TH, i888. 

By William M. Durham, President. 



Fellows : — In consequence of the removal by death, of our dis- 
tinguished President, Dr. Samuel S. Judd, and holding by your cour- 
tesy the second highest office within your gift, it becomes my duty and 
privilege to present to you this annual address, in advocacy of the 
principles of Eclectic Medicine. Our purpose and eflforts of to-day 
are so many manifestations of the undying principles which have 
always actuated pioneers in progress and reform, and left their names 
shining as the stars in the illustrious constellation of medical history. 

Our Art and Practice are founded in the divine disposition to relieve 
the sufferings of our fellow-beings, and in the cultivation of the holy 
principle of charity. It comes to us through the ministry of heroes 
and martyrs to truth and the right, it presages the dawning of a glorious 
future, and by us must be transmitted unsullied to generations yet un- 
born. I congratulate you all on being associated in the name and for 
the sake of such a cause. 

THE CONSTITUTION. 

The Constitution of this Association has stood the test of nine 
years without amendment. This is a good omen. Yet in the wear 
and tear of years it may be well to consider whether changes may not 
be made advantageously in the way of simplification. It would not 
be well, however, to add other provisions, especially any which are 
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transcribed from the rules of other organisations, and evolved with a 
spirit hostile to personal and professional rights and freedom. The 
Eclectic is a new school, and not a copy or repetition of any other. 

I would suggest that the Fifth Article be so amended as to dispense 
with the making of reports on Status at our annual meetings. Instead 
of it I will recommends that the Secretaries of the auxiliary societies^ 
or some member of this Association in the respective States, be asked 
to furnish a statement of their condition, membership and general 
prospects, with other matters of interest, a compilation of which may 
be published. The necessity for this provision is not so great as form- 
erly. The principal thing we need is information by which to shape 
our action. The time certainly has not come for us to dispense with 
such reports entirely. 

The By-Laws seem to require in several respects a greater definite- 
ness. The proper interpretation of the First Article has been made 
difficult by the alterations which it has received. Heretofore all per- 
sons, to be eligible to membership, have been required to be named as 
delegates by an auxiliary society, local societies having two. As the 
Article now reads, it may be interpreted to mean that only local so^ 
cieties can send delegates at all. This was not the purpose of the 
committee preparing the last amendment, nor of the Association m 
adopting it. The propriety of receiving members on the endorsement 
of a Medical College is to say the least very doubtful. It is well 
enough to let them be delegates, but that should not be construed as 
entitling such delegates to election as permanent members. 

The discipline of this Association should be firm, but mild and free 
from unworthy considerations. The example of other medical bodies 
not in S)rmpathy with us we have no occasion to follow. We and they 
have not a similar aim and purpose. They are combinations to maiiv- 
tain an exclusive Practice of Medicine and to fortify that exclusive 
practice by a Chinese wall of proscription. We have no call to par- 
ticipate in that work. 

This Association exists on the firm foundation : " to maintain organ- 
ised corporation between physicians fdr the purpose of promoting the 
Art and Science of Medicine and Surgery and an improved Practice 
of Medicine." When we step down into partisan ethics, or if we shall 
attempt to work the Association as a machine for personal or inter- 
ested purposes, we become guilty of departure from the principle upon 
which we are organised. We cannot do such a thing without demora^ 
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Using this Association, weakening its energies, disaffecting its members, 

and so giving aid and comfort to our enemies. 

Dr. Yomikin, my most worthy predecessor, in his Annual Address, 

declared the spirit and policy by which we should be governed. I can 

do no better than reproduce his language : 

"For improper conduct or ^-iolations of professional comity, the 
penalties are: official censure, invitation to withdraw, or expulsion. 
It is probable that in our haste we are inclined to expel when an official 
censure would be the best course, and thus give reprieve. Again, when 
a member is expelled, is there no way for him to return ? We are no': 
here as an organised tribunal to consign to an irrevocable fate, nor to 
gratify the wrath of individuals, but for the good of all, and for the 
honor of the profession which should be guarded with chivalry and 
discretion." 

It may be well, accordingly, to review our Articles on ethics and 
discipline, and while we relax in no particular when there is actual 
willful wrong doing, we may soften the harder conditions which have 
been inserted in them. A ph)'sician of good character, who has pur- 
sued his profession uprightly for a series of years, and neither injured 
nor sought to injure any one by his action, is worthy of membership, 
even though he does not conform to the technical hair-splitting no- 
tions which are characteristic of the Old School. We should aim to 
strengthen our organisation by making it desirable for good and worthy 
physicians to belong to it, excluding no one who has done no moral 
wrong or who has pursued a course which will be considered repu- 
table in other respectable business. Even those who may have been 
expelled for good cause should find the way easy for restoration, on 
giving proper evidence of doing business uprightly. We do wrong to 
impose restrictions and disabilities upon individuals where sound 
morality and fair dealing do not sanction it. 

Madame de Stael says : ** Among the ancients genius was allowed 
a certain degree of self-approbation, and those who fancied that they 
had any claim to renown, were induced without fear to announce 
themselve as candidates for fame ; the nation was even pleased to wit- 
ness what they esteemed laudable ambition. But at the present period, 
superior talents are obliged to assume the disguise of mediocrity, to 
glide imperceptibly into celebrity, and to steal from men their admira- 
tion. It is important, not only to calm their apprehensions by assum- 
ing the greatest humility, but a total indifference to applause must also 
be affected, if they wish to obtain it. The comprehensive mind is 
wounded by such restraint ; elevated genius requires more latitude pro- 
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perly to expand itself, and is therefore disgusted by being thus cramped, 
and talents which might have proved of the utmost consequence to 
mankind, are often crushed before they are sufficiently understood." 

THE PROPER AIM OF ECLECTIC PHYSICIANS. 

As we are fewer m numbers than our professional adversaries, it is the 
plainest wisdom that we should excel them in professional excellence. 
It behooves us to live their calumnies down, rather than to waste en^ 
ergy to refute them. The first great step in this direction is to establi^ 
a superior standard of qualifications as the condition of graduation at 
our medical colleges. At the present time we are more than equal to 
the average ; and at our annual gatherings we exhibit men of superior 
skill and attainment. But we should aim to make superior practition- 
ers, and our scientific attainments should surpass those of the other 
Schools of Practice. 

I am fully aware that much that has been uttered and printed about 
higher standards has had a sinister object. The purpose was not to 
supply better physicians, but to reduce the supply. Long terms of 
study are not proposed in order to promote more thorough attainment but 
solely to make a medical education so expensive that young men will not be 
able to pay the cost. The intent plainly and almost unequivocally is to 
have only the sons of the rich — those who are most likely to waste their 
time — the favored men ; and thus to establish a privileged class in the 
medical profession, at the expense of the deserving. 

We see this on every hand. It is perfectly illustrated in the past 
that candidates for medical honors are measured by the Hme which 
they have spent in medical study and institutions, rather than by pro* 
ficiency in their studies. It is sealed by the fact that a very large pro^ 
portion of the graduates of our so-called " Regular '' Medical Colleges 
are not able to sustain the examinations required of candidates for appoint ^ 
ment in the Army and Navy. We do not afRrm too much, nor say it 
too severely, when we declare that money and not merit secured those 
men their diplomas, and that the fact is disgraceful to the institutions 
conferring them. The general call from that quarter which has been 
thrust before the public for a higher standard of education does not 
contemplate any better condition of things, but rather the contrary. 

But none the less, the Eclectics should give no occasion to the ad^ 
versary to speak of us reproachfully. Our colleges must be careful in 
regard to the general information and intelligence of students. Medi« 
cine is not a trade nor handicraft to get a living by, but a professioxx 
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wiiidi those who foUov shooAi be carefol to cxah and dignify by their 
•vn sapeiior htennr attafnmcns. Schocaiship and auditku will do 
■lore than anj other agencr. apart from protessiooal skill, to assore our 
status in the coantnr. 

Mi3>ICAL LXG15LATTOX. 

Medical legislation nov seems to mean the enactment of laws of an 
arbitrary nature to be executed and enforced by medical boards, the 
great majority of whose members are of one exclosive party and school 
— ^boards, irresponsible and independent within themselvesw These 
''boards" generally partake of aU the obnoxioos characteristics of Star 
Chambers^ and their ruiings are in keeping with the spirit of exclusive- 
aess and intolerance of which they are conceived. Nearly all. these 
tars are mischievous in their nature and never fail to work gross injus- 
tice on the weak and unprotected. Especially is this true when the 
aggrieved and wronged parties are unable to bear the expenses that 
accrue in appeals to the courts of law for protection. 

Recently the learned Judge Waterman, of the Supreme Court of 
Illinois in a case of appeal from the rulings of the Illinois Board of 
Health, pronounced that board an irresponsible body, exercising arbi- 
karily the functions of judge, jury and executive. The Judge said : 
'*' Such a proceeding partakes of the nature of a Star Chamber, whose 
decrees led to revolution and the death of a king of England on the 
scaffold. Su^A an institution as a SiaU Board of Health must not ifc 
tolerated^ to exercise such power in a free country." 

I suggest that you be on the alert and adopt measures that may 
checkmate and prevent all class-legislation that men with such pur- 
poses may endeavor to get through in the several States. 

Apropos, I respectfully call your atteniion to the part of the address 
•f the President of the American Medical Association at its meeting in 
Cincinnati last May, which I believe contains unequivocally the clear- 
est statement of the idea that lies in the centre of the medicaHegisla- 
lion kernel. The trades-union attributes and monopolistic tendencies 
•f the men manipulating the proceedings of that body are not dis- 
guised in the least. 

They are : to appoint a committee of five in each State to attend 
meetings of the Legislature and procure the requisite legislation to re- 
duce the number of Medical Colleges and consequently oi graduates. 
This is the scheme for building up a monopoly in medical education, 
confining it to a few of their own schools, and thus creating an exclu- 
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sive tranchise, that any other monopoly would be willing and glad to 
obtain for themselves in their own interest at any price. 

In fact, having got so far as they have, in trammelling the practice 
in many of the States, and abridging the common rights of citizens, 
they are now asking for uniform medical legislation throughout the 
United States. Does this mean the placing of Medical Practice in the 
hands of the General Government of the United States and of the 
American Medical Association ? 

Under such a regime the medical profession would become a privi- 
leged aristocracy. Its ranks would be filled by none but the sons of 
wealthy men. The masses from whose ranks have ever been and ever 
will be recruited the best brain and superior skill, would be practically 
excluded from a profession pampered by monopoly, wealth and exclu- 
sive prerogatives. 

Under such legislation the time would speedily arrive in which 
£clectic and Homoeopathic Medical Colleges would inexorably crushed 
out by the mailed hand of their enemies. The ideas and principles 
embodied in the proposed scheme to " regulate the Practice of Medi- 
cine *' in the United States is essentially monarchical in spirit and prac- 
tice, adapted to the Governments of Austria and Russia, but positively 
out of place in these free United States. No other class of professional 
men in the United States has ever as much as breathed a whisper desir^ 

m 

ing such high handed prerogatives to be granted by the laws of the land. 
The people do not desire it, and intelligent men detest it. 

We must never lose sight of the traditions of our Allopathic o^x- 
ponents. The following quotations from the organic law of their 
organisation give us the key to all their acts relating to Medical Legis- 
lation. Nothing could possibly breathe more shameful intolerance 
and exclusiveness than these resolutions convey. 

The establishment by law of State Boards of Medical Examiners, 
two thirds of the members being of the privileged school, and the 
majority most probably sympathisers with the code of ethics of the 
American Medical Association — the rulings of such boards are certain 
to be in accordance with the spirit of that code, as is the case with all 
the medical boards now in force. This new scheme for the procuring 
of Medical Legislation proposes that the American Medical Associar 
tion appoint a standing committee, to be called a Committee on Leg- 
islation, whose duty shall be the framing and lobbying through to final 
passage by the legislatures a set of medical laws that shall be in accord- 
ance with the code of ethics, and therefore acceptable to the American 
Medical Association. 
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Then, it is further proposed that this committee may be authorised 
by statute to select and nominate to the Governors of the States seven 
competent and learned members of the medical profession, to con- 
stitute said Board of Examiners, who shall have the exclusive power 
to issue licenses to practice the Art and Science of Medicine and 
Surgery. The most audacious part of this scheme is contained in the 
purpose to obtain legislation that shall empower these State Boards of 
Examiners or any authority appointed by law to disfranchise and de- 
prive of their charter all Medical Colleges that do not have above a 
certain number of matriculates three years in succession. Truly we 
are reminded of the ancient adage : " Those whom the gods would 
destroy they first make mad." 

Here is the whole gist, the animus of the scheme for medical legis- 
lation of the self named " regular*' party. These laws are intended to 
bring the medical profession of the United States under the control 
and arbitrary disposal of the American Medical Association, through 
its agents. The action of all the Medical Boards in power, so far as 
we have seen or heard of their proceedings, has been patterned after 
this model. If there seems to be any exception it is purposed to 
remove it. 

THE SOUTH. 

Organisation in the South is of paramount importance at this time. 
In some of the Southern States, notably Alabama and Virginia, the 
State Legislatures have passed laws to " regulate' the Practice of Medi- 
cine, and have made the Allopathic Societies of these States the ad- 
ministrators of the law, in effect creating there an established State 
Medical church. All such laws are, to say the least, unconstitutional^ 
which would be so pronounced, unhesitatingly, by the highest judiciary 
of the State were such law brought under review of the court on 
appeal. 

Such laws would not have been put through the legislature of either 
State had the attempt been opposed and objected to by determined 
and enlightened opposition. As it is, the liberal profession in Virginia 
has no more legal status than their Allopathic neighbors are willing, by 
courtesy, to accord. In that State there are a number of prominent 
Eclectic physicians who are, unfortunately, inactive in the matter of 
medical legislation. There is no organisation of the liberal School 
of Medicine in that State, and not likely to be very soon; unless the 
National Association gives this important subject a due share of its 
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attention. The legislature of Maryland has also just enacted a black 
law, and even in the District of Columbia, under Congressional Legis* 
lation, the medical rule is arbitrary and exclusive. Mississippi and 
Florida are in the same position of supine apathetic indifference. So 
long as this apathy continues matters will remain in statu quo with re- 
gard to organisation. 

I respectfully suggest that the National Association appoint a com* 
mittee of some of its most active and business-like men, whose duty 
shall be to find the name and address of every Eclectic physician in 
these States, and to correspond with each, individually. The corres- 
pondence should have in view advice and proper urging on each one 
to unite with the rest of his brethren in the State to organise a State 
Society for mutual aid, instruction and more intimate acquaintance. 
As long as this part of the business is left wholly to the Eclectics of 
those States nothing will be done to effect an organisation very soon. 
On the other hand, I am of the opinion that the National Association 
can by some such machinery as herein suggested, hasten along the 
consummation of the good work. 

There is every reason to believe that the workings of the medical 
statutes of Alabama, Mississippi and Virginia have practically been to 
keep Eclectics and Homoeopathists out of those States. 

In Alabama a splendid State Association has been formed, which has 
been in good working order several years. The result, so far, has been 
the Old-School Medical Association has found itself compelled to tear 
down all the partitions of distinctions between Schools, and to place 
Eclectics and Homoeopathists on equality with the other schools. 
This is a real triumph of the Eclectic Medical Association of the 
State of Alabama. But we must object to the legislation of any State 
establishing a State medical church and placing in its hand police 
power over the entire medical profession of the State. It is in viola- 
tion of the spirit and purpose of our republican government. 

In my opinion the National body can do more to promote organisa- 
tion in the South than can be effected any other way. 

ECLECTICS IN ENGLAND. 

The time has come for this National Association to determine what 
relations it will sustain with medical organisations and practitioners, 
professing sympathy and desiring fellowship with us in Great Britain. 
We cannot be mdifferent to the matter, and I would go more than 
half way to extend to them fraternal welcome. I am conscious, how- 

3 
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ever, that whatever steps we take in such a matter, should be taken 
with proper caution. We should be careful to do nothing which wc 
may have to undo. A brief survey of the field will be essential to an 
intelligent judgment. 

The American Reformed Practice was first introduced into England 
as it was in this country, by the late Wooster Beach. Many years ago 
Dr. Thomas Simmons, a friend and disciple of Dr. Beach, published 
an edition of his writings, which had an extensive circulation. Dr. 
Simmons is now a resident of Connecticut, and a member of the 
National Association. 

The volume was a large octavo, well compiled, and was a full pre- 
sentation of the methods of the Reformed Practice. It had a great 
influence among its readers, and opened the way for Eclectic phy- 
sicians. Indeed, at the First International Exhibition at Sydenham, 
in 1 851, Eclectic remedies as well as others were displayed. 

The doctrines of Samuel Thomson had also been promulgated by 
Dr. Cofllin, a citizen of this country, and had also been heartily re- 
ceived by a numerous following. Unfortunately, Medical Botany, as 
taught by Thomsonian practitioners, has never been carried to the ex- 
tent of scientific knowledge and classification, but circumscribed to 
the dimensions of a domestic practice. This has had a preponderat- 
ing influence in the way of determinating its fate. Bearing on its 
front the stamp of illiteracy, it has not been able to secure a foothold 
among the scholarly, refined and cultured. While there was conflict, 
it surpassed all others in contending for equal rights before the laws ; 
but when these were repealed, it faded into imbecility. 

The Reformers of Great Britain were by no means behind in organi- 
sation. The British Eclectic Medical Reform Association was estab- 
lished about the year 1865. It promised well; its meetings were well 
attended and it sustained a Medical Journal, T/ie New Era in Eclec- 
ticism. I have no full account of its proceedings. Among its Presi- 
dents were Dr. J. F. Payne, of Leeds; Dr. Dennis Tumbull, of Chel- 
tenham; Dr. J. H. Blunt, of Northampton, in 1870; Dr. William 
Hitchman, of Liverpool, in 1871. Some of these were scholarly men 
and of broad culture. After a time, however, there were dissensions 
and many withdrew. The more radical "Medical Botanists" held that 
their designation was sufficient, and were averse to medical titles. 
Others had degrees procured from abroad, which were not real testi- 
monials of scholarship. Finally, Dr. Skelton, a Thomsonian in senti- 
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ment, but not a graduate, became President, and the Association fell 
into the hands of the Botanic practitioners. The name was changed 
to that of Medical Herbalists, which it now holds. 

Under these conditions it has occupied a position more or less 
equivocal. Many of its members have been in the practice of adver- 
tising proprietary and other medicines after a fulsome manner, incon- 
sistent with dignity or good taste ; many are holders of purchased de- 
grees ; others follow other pursuits and only treat sick persons 
incidentally after domestic methods ; others are not practitioners even 
in the most extravagant definition of the term. This condition of 
things has compelled American Eclectics, however favorably disposed, 
to forbear extending to them any formal recognition. 

It is to be hoped, however, that such a state of matters will not al- 
ways last. In the long run, learning and intelligence are required in 
every calling, and in that of the physician most of all. We may rea- 
sonably ask ot our friends in Great Britain to conform in some reason- 
able degree to the same regulations which we have imposed upon our- 
selves. It is within their power to establish and sustain schools 
which shall meet the legal requirements, and to place their societies 
and associations upon a basis which shall justify our most cordial re- 
cognition. Such a work has been done, and is still going on m this 
country, often against persistent hostility, and we shall be always on 
the alert ready to fraternise and to co-operate with those elsewhere 
who cherish similar aims and display fidelity to the same great prin- 
ciples. 

The formation of the Eclectic School of Medical Practice in Great 
Britain and the establishment of institutions requisite for its support 
and advancement, are achievements worthy of the noblest ambition. 
Wc entreat our British friends to cast off every weight that hinders, 
and to persevere till this end is gained. I do not hesitate to assure 
them that we on this side of the Atlantic will extend to them our sym- 
pathy and co-operate to the extent of our ability. 

OUR HisrORY. 

Our literature will not be complete without a proper compilation of 
the History of Eclectic Medicine. The pioneers are passing away ; few 
only are left that know of their early struggles and efforts. It is due to 
them as well as ourselves that that a proper record be made of their 
labors. It is accordingly recommended that a suitable person or com- 
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mittee be appointed for that purpose, whose duties shall be to procure 
from correspondence and other sources such facts as are to be obtained 
and condense them into a suitable treatise. It can be made a part of 
your IraHsaitionSy or published separately, or as a private venture, as 
may be found expedient. 

THE INTERNATIONAL MEDICAL CONGRESS. 

The meeting of that body, know as the Ninth International Medical 
Congress, took place in the City of Washington in September, 1887. 
The American Medical Association wrested the matter from the com- 
mittee appointed to make the necessary arrangements, and so the Con- 
gress was held simply as an agency of that body. This gave much 
oftense, and leading members of the medical profession in Europe and 
America refused 10 take any part in its proceedings. Professor Ru- 
dolph Virchow, of Germany, thus expressed in 1885 the general senti 
ment of the leading minds of Europe : 

** The American Medical Association, a vast body of practising phy- 
sicians, tisurfs control of the organisation of the next Congress, and 
creates such confusion that no one at present is able to see his way out 
of the difficulty. Now haw did this dilemma originate ? In the fact 
that the American Medical Association has set up a * Code of Ethics,' 
so-called. Hence, it has resulted that instead of eminence, mediocrity 
has come to the front, and that this Association, where the Code is 
concerned, cotuems itself more with forms than with principles. We (in 
Europe) have guarded against the necessity of forming a Code of 
Ethics, which every upright physician should carry in his own bosom. 
With us no necessity has been found for special cases." 

The result was as Prof. Virchow described. Mediocrity was every- 
where at the fronts as, indeed, it is wherever the American Medical 
Association inspires the policy. Everywhere there wcu an assertion of 
partisanship and a repudiation of principle. With a few individual ex- 
ceptions, the agents of that Association set aside the rules adopted and 
followed in the session of preceding Congresses, and which will be with- 
out doubt again adopted and followed, whenever there shall be a con. 
vocation of medical men in the Old World, where there is more ability, 
more liberality, regard for science and common justice. Science and 

ARBITRARY PARTISANSHIP ARE ALWAYS INCOMPATIBLE. 

THE MUTUAL AID SOCIETY. 

The maintenance of the Mutual Aid Society will constitute a most 
valuable agency in consolidating the influence of the National Associar 
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tion. It is a matter of honor as well as of interest. So far only one 
death has occurred among its members, and the beneficiaries were 
promptly paid. The mutual relation which this Society contemplates 
will go very far to assure our future permanence as an organisation. 
The contribution is small, yet constitutes a link which will bind each 
to the rest by a chain hard to break. I trust, therefore, that the annual 
meeting to-night will be fully attended, and that every one of our mem- 
bers who desires sincerely the prosperity of the cause, will be found 
enrolled as a member. 

REVIEW OF THE YEAR. 

We have lost no ground. The number of our physicians is steadily 
increasing. The Colleges are doing good work, and adding recruits 
in numbers sufficient to keep our ranks from depletion. 

In States like Pennsylvania the arbitrary power conferred by the 
legislature upon the Medical Colleges i^ strained to its utmost tension, 
without justice or conscientious scruple, by every faculty, Homoeo- 
pathic as well as Allopathic ; and our brethren there are called upon by 
every consideration of interest as well as duty, to endeavor to break 
their chain. The cause of free government itself demands this at their 
hands. A medical despotism is no better nor more tolerant than any 
imperial or religious tyranny, and for a State to permit it is a burning 
shame and disgrace. No State may deny to citizens the equal protec- 
tion of the laws, or withhold from citizens of one State their rights in 
another. 

I bespeak for this meeting that its sessions be devoted to business. 
The Association exists for the benefit of its practitioners, and the 
amplest time should be allotted to them. Our Arena of Debate is their 
opportunity, and we want to learn from their wisdom and experience. 
The former sessions in which they have done their part in setting forth 
matters of practice have been the most profitable or any. Progress is 
our watchword and conservation of vital forces our motto. 

Let me plead, too, that we permit no sacrifice of principle. The 
Eclectic School has never been exclusive in practice, but always the 
<^ampion of ^better methods and more liberal sentiments. Its aims 
*nd principles are plainly set forth in the Constitution of this Associa- 
uon, and none need mistake them. We may not surrender or com- 
promise a line or syllable. It would be capitulating to the foe — to men 
who have not the manliness to be just or to treat us honorably. But, 
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on the other hand, let us pursue the even tenor of our way — let us be 
always ready to extend the kind hand of help to one another. Let us 
not hesitate to use any honorable means to protect the right from 
encroachment. Let us be willing and generous with purse and sym- 
pathy for the relief and protection of those who are unworthily perse- 
cuted. In this way we may hope for success because we will desen'e 
it. I repeat my hope that this session will be profitable to all the, mem- 
bers, beneficial and harmonious, so that when we come to separate it 
will be not only with regret, but with lively pleasure that we met 
together. 
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SCHEDULE B. 

MUTUAL AID SOCIETY. 



The Third Annual Meeting of the Miitu.il Aid Society of 
the National Eclc.6lic M.vlical A^socialinti was held in tlie 
Wayne Houl, in the city of Detroit, Mithii^an, on the evciiinj^ 
of the first day of the session of that body, June 20th, l8S8, 
beginning at eight o'clock, and was called to order by the 
President, S. B. Munn, M. D., of Conneclicut. 

The journal o\ the Second Annual Meeting was read by the 
Secretary and approved. 

The Secretary then informed the Society of the death of 

Samuel S. Judd, IVI. D., and the p.iymcnt of the amount due 

the beneficiary. xMrs. Helen K. Judd, of Janosville, Wisconsin. 

The annual report of the Treasurer was then read and duly 

accepted. 

The following persons became members of the Society, 
namely : Thomas Mulligan. William H. Hawley, Jr., J. W. 
Migrath, Arta Bowen, Henry H. Green, Albert F. Green, 
Elizabeth W. Green. James M. Hole, James Campbell, Wil- 
liam H. Crawford, Hugh Hill. 

The following officers of the Society were ele6led for the 
ensuing year, namely : 
S. B. Munn, M. D., Waterbury, Conn.. President. 
Henry Wohlgemuth, M. D., Springfield, Illinois, Vice- 
President, 

Alexander Wilder, M .D., 565 Orange street, Newark, N. J., 
Secretary and Treasurer. 

Milton Jay, M. D., 126 State street, Chicago, Illinois, 
Medical Examiner, 

Addresses were made by the President and others, at the 
close of which the Society adjourned till June, 1889. 

Alexander Wilder. Secretary, 
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SCHEDULE C, 



ANNUAL MEETING FOR 1889 



ANNOUNCEMENT AND PRESIDENTS APPOINT- 

MENTS. 

Th« Nineteenth Annual Meeting of the National Eclectic Medical 
Association will be held at the Hall of the Watkins Institute, in 
the city of Nashville, Tennessee. Owing to important considerations 
the Executive Committee have appointed the time of assembling on 
Tuesday, June 1 8th, at ten o'clock in the morning, city time, and the 
session will continue daily for three days. 

The Headquarters of the Association will be at the Maxwell House, 
on Church street, six blocks from the railroad station, and two blocks 
from the place of meeting. Board and rooms for members and others 
in^^attendance will be at the rate of Tv/o Dollars per day. 

The Nicholson House, two blocks from the railroad, is equally con- 
venient, and the rates somewhat lower. 

COMMITTEE OF ARRANGEMENTS. 

Francis H. Fisk, M. D., George M. Hite, M. D., and Joel E. 
Howell, M. D., Nashville, Tennessee. 

COMMITTEE ON TRANSPORTATION. 

F. H. Fisk, M. D., Nashville, Tenn.; William M. Durham, M. D., 
Atlanta, Ga.; Thomas Cleland, 354 West 22d Street, New York City; 
J. K. Scudder, M. D., Cincinnati, Ohio ; E. J. Williamson, M. D., St. 
Louis, Missouri. Each member of this Committee is requested to act 
in its behalf at the point where he lives. The several passenger 
associations generally have granted return tickets at a third of the 
regular price where a hundred or more pass over their roads to attend 
the meeting. But every person so attending should be careful when 
procuring tickets to obtain a certificate from the ticket-seller stating 
the roads for which such tickets are purchased. 
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This will be our second meeting held in a Southern State. The 
local committee will do its full part to make everything pleasant, and 
we have glowing assurances of a cordial reception on the part of the 
leading citizens. The Governor of Tennessee will welcome the 
Association to the State, and the Mayor of Nashville will extend the 
freedom of the city to members. Nashville is historic ground. Here 
is the " Hermitage " where General Jackson spent his last days ; here 
was the home of President Polk, and here many of the most important 
events in our countr/s history have occurred. It is also a University 
town, and the capital of the State. 

It seems almost a waste of labor to urge upon intelligent men the 
importance of our stated assemblings. We are the better as individ- 
uals, we become more efficient as members of our profession, we 
justly enhance our personal influence at home by our diligent attend- 
ance. We, likewise, add strength to the cause in which we have 
enlisted We benefit each other. Upon our effort, fellow-Eclectics, 
our co-operation to resist every encroachment upon our rights as 
physicians and as citizens, our resolution by personal improvement 
and earnest endeavor to surmount all obstacles before us, we are not 
only receiving benefit and advantage for ourselves, but we are increas- 
ing the stabiHty of our cause. 

For profit, for usefulness, and certainly for pleasure and a delightful 
variety in the routine of our professional life, let us be present in full 
force at Nashville. This is our word to the wise. 

All those whose names are now on the Secretary's roll, and are not 
delinquent in payment of annual dues to the Treasurer, are members 
of the Association with full powers and rights as such. There is no 
need for auxiliary societies to furnish such members with credentials or 
nominations for membership. 

Every State society in sympathy with this Association possesses the 
authority to nominate members of its own body for membership ; and 
in addition, each local society, in good standing, and each recognised 
Eclectic Medical College may name two delegates. All graduates of 
regularly-organised medical colleges — without the exclusiveness too 
frequently exercised — and physicians not graduates that have been 
engaged in reputable practice for fifteen years, are eligible to such 
nomination and election to permanent membership. None, however, 
but members of a State or local society are eligible. 

The societies are respectfully urged to give this matter due atten- 
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tion, as well as to name goodly delegations in characters and numbers. 
The full name and post-office address of every delegate should be 
given, also the college at which he graduated, and if a no graduate, 
the number of years he has been in practice. Blanks for credentials 
will be furnished by the Secretary on application. 

TO SECRETARIES. 

The Secretaries of the respective auxiliary societies are requested, 
so far as may be in their power, to transmit promptly the credentials 
of delegates, and also the rames and addresses of officers, to the 
Secretary of the National Kclectic Medical .A.ss()cialion, Dr. Alexander 
Wilder, 565 Orange street, Newark, New Jersey. After the first of 
June, 1889, they may be transmitted to him, care of the Maxwell 
House, Nashville, Tennessee. 

This will enable the preliminary business to be expedite.! and save 
much time and annoyance. 

STATUS OF ECLECTIC MEDICINE. 

The Fifth Article of the Constitution makes it the duty of the 
President to ai)})o:nt committees of persons in every State having in 
it a State Eclectic Medical Society, to attend the meetings of the 
societies in the res])ective States, and repoit in writing the prosperity, 
membership and condition of the socieiics and such other facts of 
importance as may relate to the welfare of Fxlectics in the States. 

In the hope of procuring the discharge of tiiis duty with the fewest 
words and greatest etifectiveness, a copy of this announcement will be 
sent to each Sccrctaty of a State Eclectic Medical Society^ where his 
address is known, with the request that he, will act as such committee, 
and make the proper report. If he cannot do this conveniently he 
will please procure some other person to do it. 

STANDING COMMITTEES. 

On Affairs of Medical Colleges — B. L. Yeagley, Johnstown, Penn.; 
Henry Wohlgemuth, Springfield, lUinois; S. B. Munn, Waterbury, 
Conn; W. T. Gemmill, Ohio; J. W. Migrath, Georgia. If any mem- 
ber is not present on Tuesday evening, a new appointment will be 
made in his place. 

On Correspondence 7vith Regard to Eligible Locations — W. M. Dur- 
ham, Atlanta, Georgia ; W. H. Halbert, Lebanon, Tennessee ; J. R. 
Klyce, Paris, Texas; C. E. Miles, 126 Warren street, Boston, Mass.; 
Milton Jay, 126 State street, Chicago, 111.; E. H. Stevenson, Fort 
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Smith, Arkansas ; J. H. Tilden, Wichita, Kansas ; H. T. Webster, 
Oakland, California ; W. E. Bloyer, Cincinnati, Ohio ; Thomas Cle- 
land, 354 West 2 2d street, New York City. 

COMMITTEE ON MEDICAL LEGISLATION. 

AijBERT Merr£LL, M. D., Chairman, 3814 Washington avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 

Alexander Wilder, Secretary 565 Orange street, Newarli, N. J. 

J. W. R. Williams, Opelika \ Alabama 

E. H. Stevenson, Fort Smith Arkansas 

W. C. Harding, Suisun .California 

T. W. Mills, Denver Cc»lorado 

S. B. Munn, Waterbury Connoctii-ut 

William T. Snipes, Centerville Florida 

J. W. Migrath, Macon Georgia 

Milton Jay, Chicago Illinois 

J. R. Duncan, Crawfordsville Indiana 

J. A. McKl veen, Chariton Iowa 

J. L. Furber, Topeka Kansas 

J. A. Corey, Florence Kentucky 

N. B. Martin, Sacarappa Maine 

J. A. Tabor, Boston Massachusetts 

H. S. McMaster, Dowagiac Michigan 

R. S. Grimes, Lincoln Nebra.ska 

H. A. Hildreth, Bethlehem New Hampshire 

W. H. Hawloy, Penn Yan New York 

J. M. Scudder, Cincinnati Ohio 

H. B. Piper, Tyrone Pennsylvania 

W. A. Montgomery, Newborn Tennes»?oe 

M. W. Henry, Waelder Texas 

B. L. Templeton Vermont 

H. B. Laflin, La Crosse Wisconsin 

TRANSACTIONS — VOLUME XVI., 1 888-9. 

The Transactions^ when published, will be sent without delay to 
every member who does not owe for dues, and whose address is in the 
possession of the Secretary. 

These volumes are generally sent by express. That is, as a rule, 
the safest mode of transportation. Unfortunately, however, the charges 
to members in the Southern and Western States are onerous if not ac- 
tually oppressive, while the rate of postage is extremely light. It is 
not practicable to give the required amount before the book is printed 
and bound ; but every member sending 18 cents in advance to the 
Secretary or Treasurer will receive his copy by mail. 
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PAPERS. 

Every member of this National Association is hereby requested to 
report some noteworthy case in practice with treatment and results, or 
observations in regard to the action of our remedies, or some other 
topic of interest coming within his province. These are essential to 
the best interests of the Eclectic School of Medical Practice, and every 
one owes as much as this to his profession. 

The following specific designations are made, pursuant to Article 

VI. of the Constitution : 

Zymotic Disease in the South B. M. Auten 

Blood-Poisoniog from Fertiilsers A. D. Ayer 

Beady Belief for Angina Pectoris V. A. Baker 

Proper Work of Medical Societies Charles Band 

Scarlatina ; its Contagiousness T. J. Batchelder 

Betrospect of Medical History L. T. Beam 

Nitro-Glycerine as a Bemedy W. C. Beam 

Eczemas ; their Patiiology and Treatment J. A. Beuermann 

Cerebral Localisation W. E. Bloyer 

The Eyes ; their Care and Treatment Arta Bowen 

Diseases of the Hair and Scalp J. M. Bunn 

Versions and Flexions of the Uterus J. C. Butcher 

Nervous Shock J. Campbell 

Hereditary Transmission of Disease E. I. Chace 

Curability of Epithelioma T. Cleland 

Fashion and its Penalties M. V. Cosford 

The Medulla Oblongata and Pineal Gland George Covert 

Chloral Hydrate— is it the best Hypnotic? J. P. Cowles 

Must a Medicine be a Poison to be Efficacious ? J- D. Crum 

Subacute Ovaritis G. W. Delbridge 

When to Use Forceps in Obstetric Practice J. B. Duncan 

Hygiene of Advancing Age D. E. Evans 

Cocaine ; its Principal Uses John Fearn 

Puerperal Eclampsia F. H. Fisk 

Locomotor Ataxia K. O. Foltz 

Mountain Fever J. L. Furber 

Lobelia ; Has it Outlived its Usefulness ? L. O. Goetchius 

SequelaB of Measles — How to Manage Them W. B. Graham 

Typhoid Fever H. J. Hampton 

MeUphysical Medicine .1. H. Hand 

Inebriety as a Disease and as an Immorality W. Hargreaves 

Phytolacca Decandra W. F. Harshberger 

The Medical Flora of Texas M. W. Henry 

Blood-Stains on Clothing — Can those of human beings be distin- 
guished by the Microscope from those of other animals ?. H. A. Hildreth 
Asthma Hugh HUI 
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Important SuggestioDB at the Present CrisiB of Our History John King 

Obliquities and other Disorders of Sight J. S. Kugler 

Malignant Diphtheriar-Gan It be successfully treated by Thera- 
peutic Measures ? H. B. Laflln 

StiUingla Alterative — MoDade's Formula— Phytolacca Com- 
pound W. H. Lamar 

Medicine and Legislation — Their Just Belations C. A. F. Lindorme 

Besponsibility of the Insane for Criminal Acts H. M. Ludwig 

Scrofulous Taints and their Eradication J. F. McCann 

Extraction of Cataract J. B. McFatrich 

Contra-Indications for Quinla H. S. McMaster 

Utility of Operations of Cancer G. H. Merkel 

Medical Publications for Eclectic Physicians A. Merrell 

Hygienic Attentions in Medical Treatment H. E. Morris 

Quacks and Quackeries S. B. Munn 

Incipient Condition of Cholera Infantum A. E. Park 

Better Methods of Collecting Data and Status G. E. Potter 

What are Depletives in Therapeutics ? A. Beichard 

Ballroad Surgery L. £. Bussell 

Collinsonia Canadensis J. K. Scudder 

Diseases of the Ear H. Shomber 

Puerperal Fever — Its Causes and Treatment E. G. Smith 

Incipient Phthisis — Its Curability J. V. Stevens 

Epidemics-^Their Causes and Phenomena E. J. Williamson 

Dysmenorrhoea — Does it Depends Chiefly upon Stenosis or Neurosis ? . . 

H. E. Stratford 

Gastralgia A. P. Taylor 

Bheumatlc Diathesis J. H. Tilden 

Fistula in Ano— Its Curability H. S. Tucker 

The Feature of Syphilis W, L. Tuttle 

Overworking of the Brain M. C. White 

Ovarian Tumors A. B. Whitney 

Hygiene of Homes and School-Booms W. H. Whitney 

Yellow-Fever D. B. Williams 

Bheumatism F. H. Williams 

Observations in a Long Practice A. B. Woodward 

Merits of Electro-Therapeutics J. H. Woodward 

Pleuro-Pneumonia C. Wunch 

The Bemedy and Its Action ; " Does it Get There?" B. L. Teagley 

ARENA OF DEBATE. 

The purposes of the Arena of Debate, it is presumed, are generally 
appreciated. The object aimed at is the eliciting of knowledge from 
our experienced members. This will be made valuable to all and ren- 
der the meeting a source of improvement as well as a means of organ- 
ised co-operation. Let every one be ready to hear ; and if he has 
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aught of use, to give it out. Those opening the discussions will do 
well to prepare a concise statement of their argument, so as to avoid 
the errors that are otherwise liable to ensue. It is contemplated to 
take memoranda of the extemporaneous remarks of others who may 
take part, in the hope that the medical symposium may become the 
means of bringing out in familiar style the best, most practical and in- 
teresting material on hand. 

The time for the oi>ening addresses must necessarily be limited, and 
short papers are always most acceptable to the audience. By standing 
resolution, volunteered remarks are limited to five minutes. The 
speakers are requested to furnish an abstract of their remarks to the 
Secretary. 

Besides these discussions, medical addresses will be made by Doc- 
tors C. Edwin Miles, of Boston, John King, and A. Jackson Howe, 
of Cincinnati. 

L Specific Medication — Is it sufficient in principle and developnuni 
to meet the requirements of Eclectic Tlierapeutics at the present time and 
in the immediate future t 

Affirmative — ^J. M. Scudder, M. D.; S B. Munn, M. D. 

Negative — George Covert, M. D.; H. B. Piper, M. D. 

II. Conservative Surgery — Do not Operative Surgeons often Sac- 
rifice by Excision or Amputation when a proper Cure may be Effected 
by Medical Treatment 1 

Affirmative — E. Younkin, M. D.; W. T. Gemmill, M. D. 
Negative— G. W. Boskowitz, M. D.; W. M. Durham, M. D. 

III. Obstetrics and Gynecology — Are not t/ie Understanding and 
Correct Treatment of Obstetric Cases of Paramount Importance to 
Gyncecologic Practice? 

Affirmative — Albert Merrell, M. D.; H. K. Morris M. D. 
Negative— A. L. Clark, M. D.; A. E. Park, M. D. 

IV. "Potts' Disease" and " Hip-Joint Disease."— /jt ''Pott^ Dis- 
ease Afore Formidable than ^^ Hip- Joint Disease ?" 

Affirmative — E. F. Beucking, M. D.; Henry Povall, M. D. 
Negative— John C. Butcher, M. D.; E. G. Smith, M. D. 

V. Diphtheria — Is it Identical with Scarlatina in Pathology ? 
Affirmative — J. Tascher, M. D.; R. M. Auten, M. D. 
Negative— G. E. Potter, M. D.; J. A. Reid, M. D. 
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MUTUAL AID SOCIETY. 

The Mutual Aid Society will hold its annual meeting on Tuesday 
evening. The time and place will be announced. Its affairs have 
so far been conducted with fidelity and careful economy, as the re- 
ports will show. Since its full organisation two members have died. 
The amounts due to their beneficiaries were promptly paid, and the 
assessments given in with a heartiness and alacrity deserving of the 
highest commendation. The sentiment of fraternity among its mem- 
bers is steadily increasing, and we are already findmg it an agency for 
promoting a closer union. The success of this undertaking is a 
matter of honor, as well as of honest pride ; and will tell upon our 
future. I renew the appeal made by our former Presidents to all our 
members and the physicians heartily supporting our principles and be- 
lieving in the righteousness and ulterior success of our cause, that 
each shall add his name to the membership of this Society, and do his 
best to bring in others to help increase the number. 

Let there be a good attendance at the meeting and so help on and 
encourage effort. The President, Dr. S. B. Munn, and the Secretary, 
will receive applications at any time. They are doing what lies in 
their power to make the Society prosper and be invaluable to every 
one concerned. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

This programme is suggestive only. It will be modified as the 
urgency of business may require, or at the pleasure of the Association; 
but otherwise will be followed as strictly as practicable. All speeches 
other than those announced must be limited to five minutes. All 
Resolutions offered must be in writing, 

FIRST DAY — TUESDAY. 

I. — Call to Order; Ascertaining the Presence of a Sufficient Num- 
ber for Business. Prayer. 

2. — Addresses and Replying. 

3. — Calling the Roll of Officers. Supplying Places of Absentees. 

4. — Announcement of Committees from Members Present — on 
Credentials; Grievances; Affairs of Medical Colleges. 
Report of Treasurer. 

5. — Calling Roll of Colleges and Auxiliary State and Local Socie- 
ties, and Announcing of Credentials of Delegates. 

6. — Referring of Credentials of Delegates. 
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7. — President's Annual Addrees. 

8. — Communications. Payment of Dues to Treasurer. (No 

member in arrears of dues has a right to vote or take part in 

proceedings of the Union.) 
9. — Annual Report of Treasurer. Referred. 
10. — Reports on States — (to be from Secretaries of State Societies, 

etc., IN MEETING.) 

II. — Special Reports. 

13. — Report of Committee on Credentials. (The reports of this 
committee are privileged, and may be received and acted 
upon at any time when the floor is not occupied. It is 
recommended to report as promptly as is convenient. 

14. — Paper upon Medicine, by C. E. Miles, ex-President of the 
Association. 

15. — Arena of Debate. 

16. — Unfinished Business; New Business. (This may be taken up at 
any time when no special business is under consideration.) 

Recess for Dinner at 12.30 P. M. Afternoon session at 2.15 P. M. 

TUESDAY EVENING. 

Annual Meeting of the Mutual Aid Society. — S. B. Munn, Presi- 
dent j Alexander Wilder, Secretary. 

Second Day. — Wednesday. 

I. — Call to Order at 9 o'clock A. M., unless otherwise ordered. 

2. — Reading of the Journal of Tuesday. 

3. — Communications, Special Reports, General Business, Reading 

Names of Members in Arrears of Dues. 
4. — Address on Surgery, by A. J. Howe, M. D., ex-President of 

the Association. 
5. — Arena of Debate. 

6. — Reports of Committees, Unfinished Business, General Busi- 
ness. 
Recess for Dinner at 12.50 P. M. Afternoon session a/ 2.15 P. M. 
An evening session will also be held if so ordered — not otherwise. 

Third Day.— ^Thursday. 

I. — Calling to order at 9 o'clock A. M., unless otherwise ordered. 
2. — Reading of the Journal of Wednesday. 
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3. — Unfinished Business of Every Kind. Reading the Names of 

Members in Arrears of Dues. 
4. — Papers. 
5. — Appomtment of Electoral Committee. (This should be done 

at eleven o'clock.) 
6. — Report of Electoral Committee. 
7. — Fixing the place of the next Annual Meeting. 
8. — General Business. 
9. — Installation of Officers. 
10. — Miscellaneous Business. 
II. — Final Adjournment. 

Recess at 12.30, P. M. Unless otherwise ordered, afternoon session 
^7/2.15 P. M. 

MILTON JAY, M. D., President 
Chicago, Illinois, September 15, 1888. 
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SCHEDULE C. 

CONSTITUTION, 

BY-LAWS, AND STANDING RESOLUTIONS 
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PREAMBLE, 



Whereas, The right of doing good transcends all statutory and other 
enactments, and the profession of healing is therefore radically a sacred 
one, to be exercised by any and every person duly qualified by natural 
endowments and acquired skill and knowledge ; and 

Whereas^ The practice of medicine has become conformed to the 
genius of the nineteenth century, and is no more the secret art of a 
sacerdotal caste or privileged order, to be hedged about by penal laws, 
ethical codes, or other instruments of barbarism and oppression, but 
has become the lawful vocation of citizens, like other callings; and 

Whereas^ The Constitution of the United States of America, the 
Constitutions of the several States, and the laws enacted in conformity 
with them, assure and protect this right of medical practice, and all 
legislation, political favor, or other discrimination tending to restrict or 
contravene the nght, especially for the purpose of fostering any school 
of practice under the pretext of regularity or superior scientific knowl- 
edge, is a violation of the spirit if not of the express provisions of those 
instruments, and ought to be discountenanced, disregarded, opposed 
and resisted as a departure from the principles of republican govern- 
ment, as well as of natural right ; and 

Whereas^ The Reformed practitioners of medicine have the same 
and every right to the encouragement and protection of government 
as physicians of other schools, and all good citizens ; and 



PREAMBLE. $1 

Whereas^ The Legislature of the State of New York did, for the 
promotion of science and the establishment of an improved practice of 
medicine, enact the following Act of Incorporation : 

AN ACT to incorporate the National Eclectic Medical Associa- 
tion — Passed March 27, 187 1. 

The People of the State of New York^ represented in Senate 
and Assembly, do enact as follows : 

Section i. John Wesley Johnson, Stephen H. Potter, J. S. Cow- 
drey, William Molesworth, R. A. Gunn, J. C. Hulbert, James M. 
Comins, Benjamin J. Stow, Robert S. Newton, William Jones, Herod 
D. Garrison, J. M. Harding, S. B. Munn, Dennis £. Smith, Horatio 
£. Firth, and those associated with them, are hereby constituted a cor- 
poration, under the name of "The National EcLEcriC Medical Asso- 
ciation," with the full rights and powers for the purposes of this act 
as natural persons. 

Sec. 2. The object or this corporation shall be to maintain organ- 
ised co-o]>eration between physicians, for the purpose of promoting the 
art and science of medicine and surgery, and the dissemination of ben- 
eficial knowledge and an improved practice of medicine. 

Sec. 3. The business of said corporation shall be managed by its 
Executive Commitlee, consisting of its President, Secretary, Treasurer, 
and such other officers as the Association shall designate; and elections 
shall be held annually, as provided by the Constitution. All persons 
so elected shall hold office for the term of one year, and until their suc- 
cessors are chosen. The persons elected in September last, as officers 
of said corporation,^shall hold office till such election of successors. At 
all meetings of said Association fifteen members shall constitute a 
quorum for the transaction of business. 

Sec 4. The said corporation shall be subject to the provisions of 
title third, chapter eighteen, of the first part of the Revised Statutes, 
and to the general laws for the government of scientific and benevolent 
associations, so far as the same shall be applicable and not inconsistent 
with the provisions of this Act. And 

Whereas^ This Association has been duly organised in accordance 
with the provisions and purposes of the aforesaid statute ; 

We, the members of the Eclectic School of Medicine, subscribing in 
good faith to the doctrines and principles of Reformed Medicine, as 
formulated and announced from time to time, and duly proclaimed, do 
now adopt the following 
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CONSTITUTION. 

ARTICLE I. 

This Society shall be known by the name of the National Eclectic 
Mf.dical Association. 

ARTICLE IL— OBJECTS. 
The object of this Association shall be to maintain organised co- 
operation between physicians, for the purpose of promoting the art and 
science of Medicine and Surgery, and the dissemination of beneficial 
knowledge and an improved practice of medicine. 

ARTICLE IIL—MEMBERSHIP. 
This Association shall consist of such Permanent Members as duly 
become such and conform to the requirements and regulations ; also of 
delegates 'appointed by Local and State Associations in sympathy with 
this Association and its objects. The Permanent Members shall have 
full power and acknowledgment as such while acting in co-operation, 
with this Association ; and delegates shall have and exercise the powers 
and privileges of members, subject to the by-laws and other regulations, 
for the period of one year. 

ARTICLE IV.— OFFCERS AND EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

« • 

The officers of this Association shall consist of a President, three 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary and Treasurer, who shall severally exercise 
the powers and duties assigned to such officers by the usage of par- 
liamentary and other public bodies. The President, Secretary and 
Treasurer shall constitute the Executive Committee of the Association 
for the transaction of all business, when the Association is not in session^ 
which has not been delegated to standing or other committees. The 
seal of the Association, whenever practicable, shall be placed upon all 
official papers. 

ARTICLE v.— COMMITTEE ON STATUS. 

It shall be the duty of the President to appoint committees of per* 

sons in every State having in it a State Eclectic Medical Society^ to 

attend the meetings of the Eclectic Medical Societies of the States in 

wfifich they respectively reside, and to report m writing, at the annual 
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meeting of this Association, ihe prosperity, membership and condition 
of such Societies, and such facts in regard to the welfare and pros]>ects 
of Reformed Medicine in the States as shall appear to them of im- 
portance. The reports, or a proper abstract of them, shall be in- 
cluded in the published Transactions of this Association. 

ARTICLE VI.— REPORTS AND ESSAYS. 

The President, within three months from the holding of the annual 
meeting, shall designate members to prepare papers or reports to be 
submitted at the annual meeting next ensuing. Every member of this 
Association shall, at his earliest convenience, communicate to the 
Association or its Secretary all interesting cases, improvements, dis- 
coveries and suggestions as he shall consider useful, and prepare papers 
and essays on topics connected with medical science or practice ; which 
may, whenever judged of sufficient importance, be published with the 
Transactions. 

ARTICLE VII.— MEETINGS. 

The annual meeting of this Association shall be held, when not 
otherwise ordered, at such place as the Executive Committee shall 
designate, on the third Wednesday of June ; but the Association shall, 
at any meeting, in such manner as it may provide, have full authority 
to fix the time and place of such meeting ; and the hour of assemblage, 
when not otherwise directed, shall be ten o'clock in the morning. The 
period of holding the annual meeting shall be three days. 

ARTICLE VIII.— AMENDMENTS. 

Amendments may be made to the Preamble, Constitution or By- 
Laws at any regular meeting, notice having been given at a previous 
meeting, by the concurring vote of two-thirds of the members present, 
provided that twenty votes shall be duly recorded in favor of the same ; 
but by unanimous consent amendments or alterations may be made at 
the same meeting at which they are offered. 
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BY-LAWS. 

ARTICLE I.— MEMBERSHIP. 

Section i. This Association may receive as Permanent Members, 
such persons, graduates of regularly-organised medical colleges and 
holding legitimate degrees, and physicians engaged in reputable prac- 
tice for fifteen years, as shall be duly nominated as delegates by the 
State Eclectic Medical Society, or such local society auxiliary to the 
State Eclectic Medical Society to which such delegates may belong. 
Persons of high medical and scientific attainments from other countries 
may, upon the nomination of a member, and the recommendation of 
the Executive Committee, be elected Honorary Members at the 
Annual Meeting next after such nomination. 

Sec 2. Every State Medical Society in sympathy with this Associa- 
tion and its purposes is authorised to appoint delegates annually to this 
Association and m addition every local or district society, auxiliary to 
such society^ two delegates, and every medical college likewise two 
delegates. 

Sec. 3. The Credentials of delegates shall set forth their academic 
rank, the institution at which they received the degree of Doctor of 
Medicine, and the time during which they have been engaged in prac- 
tice. 

ARTICLE IL— FEES AND DUES. 

Sec. I. Every person duly elected as a Permanent Member of this 
Association shall complete such membership by paying an initiation-fee 
of seven dollars. He shall also report his name and residence annually 
to the Secretary within one month from the time of the annual meet- 
ing, and shall likewise, after the first year, pay an annual due of three 
dollars. Worthy members of this Association who have been such for 
a period of not less than twelve years, and former Presidents, may, 
upon resolution, adopted at any meeting by a majority of not less than 
two-thirds of all members present, be exempted from the provisions of 
this Section, except so far as relates to the reporting of name and 
residence as aforesaid. 

, Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of the Treasurer, on the second day of 
the annual meeting, and also on the day ensuing, to report the name of 
every member in arrears for dues, in open session , for action of this 
Association. 
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Sec. 3. Delegates not members, upon their reception by the Asso- 
ciation, shall pay into the treasury the sum of five dollars, which shall 
be credited on their initiation-fee in case that they shall also become 
Permanent Members at the same session of this Association ; and they 
shall be entitled to receive a printed volume of the publications of the 
Association. 

Sec. 4. Each Permanent Member, upon signing the roll, shall be 
entitled toreceive a certificate of membership, duly authenticated by 
the seal of the Association and the signature of the President and 
Secretary. He shall also, upon payment of the annual due, be entitled 
to a volun>e of the printed Transactions, No member in arrears shall 
be entitled to the printed publications ^ or to exercise any right of member- 
ship ; except that if such delinquency does not exceed one year, and 
such member purposes in good faith promptly to make good such 
delinquency, these restrictions may be held as not applicable. 

ARTICLE IIL-ETHICS. 
Sec. I. The members of this Association shall exercise toward each 
other, toward all physicians. Eclectics especially, and toward all. man- 
kind, that courtesy and just dealing to which every one in his legitimate 
sphere is entitled, and any departure therefrom shall be deemed unpro- 
fessional, undignified and unworthy the honorable practitioner of an 
honorable profession. It shall also be regarded as unbecoming to 
engage in any form of practice, or of advertising, which shall tend to 
lower the physician in the esteem of the community, or to reflect dis- 
credit upon his professional associates. 

ARTICLE IV.— DISCIPLINE OF MEMBERS. 

Sec. I. Any member may be officially censured, invited to with- 
draw, or expelled from membership, for improper conduct, or a viola- 
tion of professional comity. But it shall be necessary for a specific 
charge to be made in writing, and a copy to be presented to the person 
accused or some person acting in his behalf, and another placed in the 
hands of the President or Secretary one month before the time of hold- 
ing a regular meeting. 

Sec 2. All professors or officers of colleges voting and otherwise 
co-operating in the conferring of the degree of Doctor of Medicine on 
any person not duly entitled to the same by the necessary attendance 
on medical lectures and thorough examinations, shall be considered as 
liable to the penalties enumerated in this article. 
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Sec 3. A member of this Association who commeods a proprie- 
tary medicine which is advertised to the pubtic, whether the fomiula 
be known or not, may be considered guilty of unprofessional conduct; 
and may be, upon proof duly shown, censured, allowed to withdraw 
by returning his certificate of membership to the Association, or ex- 
pelled. 

Sec. 4. The Association or Executive Committee shall erase from 
the list of members the name of any member admitted from an aux- 
iliary society to medical coU^e, who shall fail from misconduct <»- 
neglect to continue in good standing a member of ka auxiliary society. 

Sec. 5. Any person expelled from this Association shall not be re* 
ceived as a delegate to this Association until the Society, whether 
State or local, to which he shall belong, shall show sufficient cause for 
re-instatement in this Association. 

ARTICLE v.— DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF MEDICINE. 

Medical colleges in good standing with this Association shall require 
that each and every candidate for graduation shall be twenty-one years 
of age, and have pursued the study of medicine for three years under 
the supervision of a reputable physician or in a reputable medical col^ 
I ege, and have attended at least two full terms of instruction of at least 
five months' duration, with an interval of five months, the last of which 
shall have been in the college conferring the degree. 

ARTICLE VI.— ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 

Sec. I. At every annual meeting of this Association, upon the third 
day of the session, there shall be an Electoral Committee chosen by the 
members and delegates, as follows : Every State represented in the 
Association by members belonging to a State Society shall be entitled 
to two votes, and every medical college recognised by this Association 
to one vote in the said committee ; and a majority of the Electoral 
Committee having convened and duly organised shall elect the officers 
of the Association. 

Sec. 2. This committee may also propose the next place of meet- 
ing, but the naming the of same shall be subject to the approval of the 

Association. 

ARTICLE Vn.— QUORUM. 

Sec. I. Fifteen members at any regular meeting shall constitute a 
lawful number to transact business, but a smaller number may receive 
reports. 
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Sec. 3. It shall be the duty of members desiring to leave before 
final adjournment to communicate the fact to the President. 

ARITCLE Vin.—SURRENDER OF MEMBERSHIP. 

Sec. I. Omision to pay annual dues for two years shall be equiva^ 
lent to a surrender of membership ; but such persons may be restored 
to full rights on pa3rment of all arrearages. 

Sec. 2. Every member of this Association shall inform the Secre- 
tary or cause him to be informed respecting his post-office address and 
place of residence, on or before the first day of January in each year ; 
and in default of such knowledge the Secretary may withhold from him 
the next volume of Transactions. 

ARTICLE IX.— ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

1. Ascertaining the presence of a quorum. 

2. Calling the roll of Officers. 

3. Receiving the names of delegates and propositions for member- 
ship, and referring them, and credentials, to the Committee on Cre- 
dentials. 

4. Reports of Officers. 

5. Reports of Committees, which shall always be in order when no 
other business is in progress. 

6. Reception of papers by title. It shall, however, be in order, 
when no other business is before the Association, to read any such 
paper and discuss the subject on which it treats. 

7. Miscellaneous business. 

ARTICLE X.— PUBLICATION OF TRANSACTIONS. 

No report or paper presented to this Association, as herein provided, 
shall be excluded from the printed volume of Transections except lor 
the following reasons : 

1. Imperfect preparation. 

2. Indecorum of language. 

3. Unfriendly expression toward the Association. 

4. Want of importance, or of pertinency to ihe subjects within the 
province of the Association. 

'5. Insufficient means in the possession of the subjects within the 
province of the Association. 

5. Insufficient means in the possession of the Treasurer to liquidate 
expense of publication. 
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STANDING RESOLUTIONS. 



[As Standing Resolutions, though often but an expression of sentiment, have 
really the importance of By-Laws, when relating to business, the Secretary, 
pursuant to instructions, has omitted from the category all those which have, 
subsequent to their adoption, been incorporated into the Constitution and By- 
Laws of the National Association, and also those which have been virtually 
superseded by others more recently adopted, or which have been rescinded.] 



MEDICAL LEGISLATION. 

Resolved^ That a committee, to be known as the Commiitee on 
Medical Legislation^ be appointed annually by the President of the As- 
sociation. 

Resolved^ That such committee shall be composed of one member 
from each State having a member in this National Association. 

Resolved, That all matters touching the enactment or enforcement 
of Laws for the Regulation of the Practice of Medicine in the several 
States, so far as they influence unfavorably the status of Eclectic Medi- 
cal Colleges, or Eclectic physicians of such States, shall be referred 
without motion to the committee so constituted for report and recom- 
mendation to this Association. 

Resolved, That such committee shall organise and elect officers be- 
fore the adjournment of the meeting of the Association. — Adopted June 
31, 1888. 

POSITION IN RE(;ARD to PARTISAN MEDICAL LEGISLATION. 
In view of the encroachments of the school of medical practitioners 
calling themselves " regulars " upon the personal and constitutional 
rights of those physicians whom they have styled ^HrregularSy" we pub- 
lish our will and express our positions and sentiments in these following 
even-tempered resolutions : 

1. Resolved, That the members of the National Eclectic Medical 
Association are opposed to Partisan Legislation having in view the reg- 
ulation of Medical Practice. 

2. Resolved, That we are in favor of "Boards of Health" organised 
for the good of the People, and not empowered to act prejudically to 
Any class of physicians. 
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3. Resolved^ That we enconnge die testing of the constitutioQalitj 
of laws ah-eady enacted in several States giving authority to organise 
Medical Officials who discriminate against the professional interests of 
Eclectic practitioners. — Adopted June 19, 1885. 

MEDICAL CLASS-LEGISLATION. 
Resolved^ That while the National Eclectic Medical Association is in 
favor of elevating the standard of Medical Education, it is opposed to 
all class medical legislation — Adopted Jutu 19, 1884. 

LENGTH OF SPEECH IN DEBATE. 
Resolved^ That no member be allowed more than five minutes to 
discuss any subject presented, and that no one be allowed to speak the 
second time on the subject except by a vote of this Association. — 
Adopted June 25, 1873. 

CREDENTIALS FROM LOCAL SOCIETIES MUST BE CERTinED- 
Resolved^ That all delegates from local societies in States having 
organised Eclectic Medical Associations, shall present credentials duly 
certified by the officers of such State Associations that said local so- 
cieties are in good order and standing with the State Associations. — 
Adopted June 17, 1886. 

EXHIBITION OF WARES, ETC,, FORBIDDEN AT MEETINGS. 
Resolved^ That in the future sessions of this Association on exhibi- 
tion of Pharmaceutical Preparations, tables of Eclectic and Surgical 
instruments, signs, show cards and circulars of remedies, the names of 
which are secured by trade-mark, shall be allowed in the hall used for- 
the deliberations of this Association. — Adopted June 22, 1882. 

COLLEGES AND COURSES OF STUDY. 

Reu-hed^ That this Association recognises the following Eclectic 
colleges as being in good standing, and recommend that they receive 
the sup|x>rt of our profession :• 

The Eclectic Meiiical Institute of Cincinnati. 

The American Medical College of St. Louis, 

• rh<»«^ ^^^:^CJ:t-s arc itHX*^'^^^^'^^ »* rvi::\x!ar by the National Bureau of Educa- 
t>x\«, VNr ASS.X iAtion at its n*i:nlar mcetin<:s has been in ttic practice of rc- 
^•r^ini: ae>^tr* lf\>m thrt>r insiitutious, and not from others not included m 
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The Eclectic Medical College of New York. 

The Bennett College of Chicago. 

The United Stales Medical College of New York. 

Resched^ That we approve the courses of instruction adopted, and 
especially recommend to students a graded course of three years, or 
attendance upon three or more courses of lectures of not less than 
twenty weeks each. — Adopted June 19, 1879. 

Resolved^ That this Association recognises the California Medical 
College (Exlectic) at Oakland, California, as an accession to our medi- 
cal institutions. — Adopted June 18, 1880. 

Resolved, That the Georgia Eclectic Medical College, at Atlanta, is 
hereby recognised as an institution in good standing and entitled to 
favor from the members of this Association. — Adopted June 21, 1882. 

Resolved, That the Indiana Eclectic Medical College is hereby 
recognised as an institution in good standing and entitled to similar 
rights and privileges with other medical colleges heretofore approved by 
this Association. — Adopted June 22, 1882. 

At the Annual Meeting held at Detroit, Michigan, June, 1888, the 
Association adopted the report of the Committee on the Affairs of 
Medical Colleges, extending its recognition to the Iowa Eclectic 
Medical College. 

RULES IN REGARD TO PRINTING THE TRANSACTIONS. 

Resolved, That papers offered at this and succeeding meetings of the 
National Eclectic Medical Association shall not exceed fifteen printed 
PAGES unless the matter be paid for by the writer before going into 
type. — Adopted June 17, 1885. 

Resolved, That members presenting papers to the Association have 
the right to copyright them if they wish, the fact to be so stated in the 
published reports of the Association. — Adopted June 25, 1873. 

Resolved, That the present and future editions of the published 
Transactions of this Association be bound in cloth. — Adopted June 20 
1879. 

Resolved^ That no distinguishing feature shall be employed in the 
publication of our proceedings, the simple title of Doctor of Medicine 
being enough to designate our professional standing in the Transactions 
of this National Association. — Adopted June 15, 1887. 

Resolved, That this Association is not to be regarded as approving 
and sanctioning to their full extent the several doctrines and sentiments 
advanced in the papers presented and published by its direction. 
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Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be published in some proper 
places in future volumes of Transactions. — Adopted June 15, 1875. 

LOST CERTIFCATES OF MEMBERSHIP. 
. Resotved, That the President and Secretary be hereby authorised .to 
duplicate lost certificates on the payment of expenses for the same. — 
Adopted June 19, 1878. 

KING'S •« AMERICAN DISPENSATORY." 
Resolved, That this Association adopt the American Dispensatory 
as its standard authority. — Adopted June 1%^ 1879. 

THE PHARMACOPChlA, OR MERRELL'S " DIGEST OF MATERIA MEDICA 

AND PHARMACY." 

Resolved, That the Digest of Materia Medica and Pharmacy yzt^t^ 
by Professor Albert Merrell, M. D., under the direction and with the 
approval of the National Eclectic Medical Association, is hereby 
recommended to physicians and students in Medicine, as an invaluable 
manual and text-book in regard to all practical matters in remedial 
science ; and that this Association would urge accordingly that it be 
given a conspicuous place in every medical library, and widely circu- 
lated. — Adopted June 17, 1885. 

STANDARD OF MEDICAL EDUCATION. 

Resolved^ That this Association pledges its influence for the main- 
tenance of the highest standard of Medical Education consistent with 
law and the custom of the times. — Adopted October 5, 187 1. 

Resolved, That the instructors and censors of the several medical 
colleges professing the Eclectic faith are hereby requested to adopt, as 
nearly as may be, a uniform standard of qualifications for candidates 
for the degree of Doctor of Medicine, as well as in relation to the term 
of study, maintaining a proper comity toward each other ; and further, 
that like proficiency be required in Medical Botany and the principles 
of Chemistry, as in the science of Materia Medica and the Principles 
and Practice of Medicine. — Adopted June 18, 1874. 

EQUAL RIGHTS FOR ECLECTICS. 
Resolved, That Congress has memorialised to enact " that the grad- 
uates of any Medical School that requires of its candidates for the 
degree of Doctor of Medicine attendance upon two full courses of 
lectures, of not less than five months each, upon the subjects of Anat- 
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omy. Physiology, Principles and Practice of Medicine, Surgery, Obstet- 
ricSy Materia Medica and Chemistry — such courses to have an interval 
of at least five months between them — and shall also require three full 
years of study of subjects pertaining to the Science of Medicine, shall 
be eligible to the medical and surgical offices of the United States 
Army and Navy through the medium of the examinations as now 
required by law." — Adopted June 21, 1878. 

EQUAL RIGHTS FOR ECLECTICS IN PUBLIC SERVICE. 

Resolved, That the National Eclectic Medical Association, in annual 
meeting assembled, do respectfully but earnestly petition the Congress 
of the United States to enact the bill entitled " A bill to secure to the 
Medical Profession Equal Rights in the Service of the United States^* 
as an act of justice to a large number of citizens, an improvement and 
reform of the former practice, and as demanded by the best interests 
of the individuals employed by the Government, while at the same time 
its operation can be only beneficial in every respect. — Adopted June 
18, 1884. 

STANDING COMMITTEES, ETC., ORDERED. 
Resolved, That a Committee of five be appointed by the Chair to 
consider such contingent matters as may arise concerning the status of 
Medical Institutions and report upon the same ; and that the Commit- 
tee be continued from year to year till their vacancies through absence 
shall require filling on the part of the Association. — Adopted June 20, 
1883. 

Resolved, That a Committee on Locations be appointed by the Chair 
to obtain information in regard to desirable locations for phpsicians, 
and to correspond with any who may desire to change their location. — 
Adopted October 5, 1871. 

Resolved, That a Committee be appointed, consisting of five mem- 
bers of this Association, on the Nomenclature of Diseases, whose duty 
it shall be to make a report of annually to this Association. — Adopted 
June 17, 1880. 

Resolved, That the President be authorised to appoint a Standing 
Committee on Transportation, to consist of five members. — Adopted 
Tune 28, 1886. 

SECTIONS. 

Resolved, That Sections be constituted for the various departments 
of Medical Science, with Chairman and Secretary, to be appointed or 
elected at each annual meeting. — Adopted June 18, 1880. 
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Resolved, That in future sessions of this Association, all papers sab> 
■litted to it shall be referred by the President to the proper Section. 

Resoived^ That in the absence of the Chairman of any 3cction an* 
other shall be appointed by the President of the Association to serve 
daring the session. 

Resolved, That its Chairman shall convene each . Section at the 
earliest possible opportunity ; and that such papers as have been sub- 
mitted shall be considered, and the recommendation of the Section 
communicated to the Association. 

Resolved, That the Secretary of each Section shall submit to the 

Secretary of the Association a list of all papers in the possession of each 

Section, with the recommendation of the Section thereon, and shall 

deliver to him all such manuscripts at the close of the Session. — Adopted 

June 17. 1881. 

At the Sixteenth Annual Meeting, held at Atlanta, Georgia, June, 
1886, the following resolution in relation to sections was adopted; 

** Resohed, That the resolution adopted June 18, 1880, for the es- 
tablishment of sections, be suspended for one year." 

Resolved, That the President and Secretary of this Association are 

hereby authorised to arrange the business of the next Annual Meetings 

by Sections, or by a series of discussions of medical topics, as in their 

jttgdment may best further the interests of this Association. — Adopted 

June 17, 1887. 

ABORTION. 

Resolved, That the growing evil of the practice of Abortion, perpe- 
trated, as we believe, by individuals from every branch of the profes- 
sion, is an abuse justly alarming to society ; and that we hereby record 
our unqualified condemnation of this wicked and cruel practice, and 
also of all physicians, of whatever school, who engage in it. — Adopted 
October 5, 1871. 

AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION. 

Resolved^ That in future, due notice be given in the Announcement 
to the members of this Association of any proposed amendment to the 
Constitution or By-Laws, to be acted upon at the meeting. — Adopted 
June 22, 1882. 

Resolved, That all matters relating to affairs of Medical Colleges and 
complaints be referred without debate to the respective Standing Com- 
mittees appointed to consider the same, with instructions to report 
upon them at an early period. — Adopted June 17, 1888. 
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PART II. 



MEDICAL SYMPOSIAC. 



The " Arena of Debate '* which characterised the proceedings of the 
Annual Meeting of 1887, haWng, despite all drawbacks, received 
general favor and approbation, as introducing; an interesting and most 
valuable feature in the work of the Association, the President decided 
to continue it with slight modifications. 

The object aimed at is the eliciting of knowledge and suggestions 
from the ph3rsicians of experience in our ranks. Every one, therefore, 
was expected to participate as he saw fit, without leaving the whole 
discussion to the persons selected to open the subjects. In this way 
the meetings become a source of mutual improvement, and our 
Symposiac serves to bring out from each one taking part a contribution 
of the best and most practical and interesting thought and material to 
be found in the National Association. 



I.— ASIA TIC CHOLERA ; 

ITS HISTORY AND THE BEST MEANS TO COMBAT IT. 

Opening Address, by J. V. Stevens, M. D. 

The assertion that the early Greek, Roman and Arabian 
medical writers recorded the appearance of Asiatic Cholera 
in those countries, is positively disputed by medical writers, 
with the very reasonable explanation that without exception 
they described a sporadic cholera morbus. The disease is 

5 
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known by the various names of Asiatic^ Epidemic^ Serous^ 
Malignant, Spasmodic and Algid Cholera, Authorities ag^rec 
that it is undoubtedly caused and communicated by an aftivc 
specific poison, indigenous to the Indian Peninsula. It pre- 
vails there as an endemic ailment, often assuminor the epi- 
demic form, and is easily transferred into any of the tropical, 
semi-tropical or warm temperate zones. It seems to have 
been known there from a very remote period, but no detailed 
account was published till the early part of the sixteenth 
century. The invasion of India by the Portuguese, and after- 
ward by the English, contributed to spread the disease 
throughout the peninsula, partly by military occupation and 
partly through commercial channels, by which it was also 
carried to the islands in the Indian Ocean. It prevailed in 
Batavia in 1629. Between 1768 and 1790 numerous epidemics 
of cholera occurred. About the former date no less than 
60,000 persons are said to have perished near Pondicherry, 
and in 1783 it is recorded that 20.000 fell viflims to the cholera 
in a single week, during the religious gathering at the sacred 
city of Hurdwar, where, as will be seen hereafter, it became 
in later years more fatal still. The English armies extended 
their conquests in Hindustan, and established commerce be- 
tween that country and Western Asia and Europe, and by 
the year 18(7 opened new channels of communication in every 
direftion, both within and beyond the peninsula. Along their 
route the disease was carried. It invaded Ceylon and the 
Burmese Empire, and extended to Batavia, Java and China 
on the east, and advanced westward to Persia in 1821. In 
that year also it was carried from Arabia into Africa, and at 
various later periods it penetrated more and more deeply into 
the Dark Continent, always following the track of pilgrims 
returning from Mecca, the routes of armies engaged in war, or 
those of trading caravans. In these cases, as in others else- 
where, the spontaneous origin of the disease has been assumed 
by certain writers ; but at every stage of its progress careful 
investigation led uniformly to the conclusion that it was 
propagated direflly or indireftly from preexisting cases of 
cholera. From Persia it moved northward as far as the shores 
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of the Caspian Sea, and westward to the Levant in 1823. and 
there for a time its ravages were stayed. 

Meanwhile it prevailed at various places throughout Hindu- 
stan, and, assuming a greater degree of violence in 1826, it 
advanced steadily in a northwest dire6lion across Afghani- 
stan and Persia in the following year. In 1829 it reached 
Orenburg, to the north of the Caspian Sea, and was speedily 
conveyed into the interior of the Russian Empire, where it 
raged with great violence in 1830. 

In 1831 it prevailed at Mecca among the pilgrims, who had 
brought it from India, and so virulently that one-half of them 
are computed to have perished. Hence it speedily passed 
with returning pilgrims to Alexandria and Constantinople, 
and was carried to St. Petersburg, to Sweden, to Hamburg 
and other places in northern continental Europe. From 
Hamburg and other seaports it was conveyed to commercial 
towns on the eastern coast of England, whence it extended 
to Edinburgh in the north and London in the south. 

In 1832 cholera prevailed in France, and within the year 
caused 120.CXX) deaths, 7,000 of which occurred in Paris in the 
space of eighteen days. In the spring and summer of that 
year it was re-produced in England and extended to Ireland. 
From Liverpool, Cork, Limerick and Dublin five vessels filled 
with emigrants sailed for Quebec, Canada, and they, together, 
lost 179 passengers by cholera during the voyage. The im- 
mediate results of this importation and first appearance of 
cholera on the American continent are described by Dr. 
Peters as follows : '* All these ships and their passengers were 
quarantined at Grosse Isle, a few miles below Quebec. On 
June 7th the St. Lawrence steamer * Voyageur * conveyed a 
load of these emigrants and their baggage, some to Quebec, 
but the majority to Montreal, on the loth. 

**The first cases of cholera occurred in emigrant boarding- 
houses in Quebec on the 8th, and the same pest-steamboat, 
the * Voyageur,' landed persons dead and dying of cholera at 
Montreal, a distance of 200 miles, in less than thirty hours. 
Over this long distance, thickly inhabited on both shores of 
the St. Lawrence, cholera made a single leap, without infe£l- 
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In^ a r>.: j!r vil ig- cr 2 sir^"* h:--=e b^tjreen the two cities, 
with tl.c •>!>.»':: cx'cc: :->: A s:ir oiciced a mattress 
throvbn tV'.m the ' V:^ i::e-r " a- : h« a-:i h:s wife died of the 
cho'.cra ; ar.othrr rrir f-h'r^ rr: rhc St. Lamrence was re- 
quested to b-ry a ir2 i rr.i.- :" -n the ' V?ya^eur/ and he and 
his uiftr and nephe-ar iiei. Tr.e captain cf a passing boat rc- 
questc : an Ir.ciin to b-'v a rr,^r. froai on board; this man 
and f.ve other Ir.j.ir.s were attacked and died. The town of 
Three Rivers, hall way bctAccn Quebec and Montreal, for- 
bade steamers to land anJ c^caotrd for a lon^! time. 

**From Montreal the great innjx ol emigrants was lorw^ardcd 
away by the Emigrant Society as fast as they arrived, and by 
them the pestilence was soon at each stopping- place. King- 
ston, Toronto and Niagara soon became afTeAed. In the end 
over 4.cxx> persons died of cholera in Montreal and more than 
an equal number in Quebec. The epidemic reached Detroit 
in the same way * * and continued west along the Great 
Lakes, until in September it reached our military posts on the 
upper Mississippi. * * Fort Dearborn, near Chicago, was 
temporarily reoccupied in 1832, and it was here that epidemic 
cholera displayed its most fatal efTecls among our troops. 
Out of i,ocx> men, over 200 cases were admitted into hospitals 
in the course of seven or eight days. * * When these 
troops again marched for the Mississippi they appeared in per- 
feft health, yet the cholera broke out again on the way, and 
when the command reached the Mississippi it had been as 
fatal as it had been at Fort Dearborn." 

Meanwhile the emigrant-ship with cholera on board reached 
New York, whence the disease spread up the Hudson river, 
and was also carried southerly to Philadelphia and the west 
The mortality in New York city from this epidemic is stated 
as 3,500. In 1833 the disease broke out in the cities of Havana 
and Montanges, in Cuba, and it is said to have destroyed one- 
tenth of the entire population. Hence it was carried to 
Mexican and American towns on the Gulf of Mexico and up 
the Mississippi and Ohio as far as the western border of 
Pennsylvania. 

In the following year it was again introduced at the port of 
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Quebec by a vessel filled with emi;,'rants, of whom many had 
tiled during the passage. It prevailed in Canada and the 
State of New York and spread over the whole country in 1835 
and 1836. In the former of these two years it was confined to 
several southern cities, whither it was brought, as on a for- 
nier occasion, direftly from Cuba. It then gradually subsided, 
:»nd at last disappeared for the space of nearly ten years. But 
in 1845 ^^ ^v«^s known to be advancing on its former path, 
which it steadily pursued, and entered England in 06lober, 
1848. at Sunderland, the very town at which it first appeared 
ill 1831. 

" During the second epidemic in Europe, in 1848, two ves- 
sels sailed from Havre, where cholera prevailed, one for New 
York and the other for New Orleans. Both contained large 
numbers of German emigrants. On one vessel the cholera 
appeared when it was sixteen days out, with fourteen deaths ; 
on the other in twenty-six days, with thirteen deaths. The 
•New York ' arrived at Staten Island December 2, 1848, and 
a .severe epidemic broke out, but was confined to the quaran- 
tine grounds. The *Swanton* arrived at New Orleans De- 
cember nth ; no quarantine was instituted, and in two days 
its sick were taken into Charity Hospital. This was the be- 
ginning of a severe epidemic which increased in power all 
winter, till in June, 1849, 2,500 died of it in New Orleans. 
December 20th, 1848. it reached Memphis by steamboat from 
New Orleans, and for twenty-five days was confined to the 
landing-place of the former city. In the spring it was carried 
to St. Louis and Cincinnati and the whole Mississippi Valley. 
In 06lober it reached Sacramento, California, by means of 
overland emigrants, and, almost at the same time, San Fran- 
cisco, by the United States steamer ' Northerner,' from 
Panama. The Chinese of California suffered most severely." — 

(Peters.) 

In April, 1849, cholera reappeared at the public stores at 
the quarantine station. Station Island, N. Y., and in the city 
of New York, where it was fatal to 5,000 persons. 

A pause now took place in the ravages of the disease which 
lasted until 1853. In that year it destroyed no less than 
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11.000 persons in the Persian city of Teheran. At Messina 
its victims numbered 12,000; in France 14.000; and in Eng- 
land about 16.000. In 1854 it was introduced into New York 
by emigrant-ships, causing a mortality of 2.000 persons, and 
was carried to Philadelphia, where its victims numbered 500. 
It extended to many towns in New England and westu-ard 
along the great channels of emigration. In Montreal the 
deaths were 1,300, and in the then small town of Detroit. 
1,000. After an interval of quiescence longer than any pre- 
vious one, the cholera again broke out among tlie pilgrims to 
Mecca in December, 1864. It appeared in Alexandria during 
May, 1865, and thence was carried to many parts of Europe, 
and from there to North America and the West Indies. This 
period of exemption included that of the Civil War in the 
United States, when, if ever, the local causes which have been 
erroneously assigned to the disease existed in all their forms 
and in the most intense degree. It was only when its specific 
germs were once more imported, that cholera began to pre- 
vail again. Official records show that in 1866 it was intro- 
duced from Europe into Halifax, N. S., the city of New York 
and the military posts of New York harbor. Thence it was 
was carried in troop-ships to Southern ports, from which its 
progress could be traced to Texas and other Gulf-States, and 
to the towns on the Mississippi and Missouri rivers. From 
New York, also, the disease travelled westward to Cincinnati 
and the United States barracks at New Port, on the opposite 
side of the Ohio river, whence it advanced in a south-westerly 
direction to meet the trail that, coming from the South, fol- 
lowed the great rivers of the Mississippi Valley. During the 
summer of 1867 cholera again prevailed, although less fatally 
at most of the points, especially of the Mississippi Valleyi 
which had been invaded the previous year; and some cases 
occurred at the military posts around New York in recruits 
who had shortly arrived from places in the West where 
cholera prevailed. Thus did the disease complete the circuit 
of the United States. 

Meanwhile cholera prevailed to a greater or less extent in 
the East of Europe between 1865 and 1874. After the latter 
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date it seems to have been confined to S3'ria. Arabia, and the 
African shore of Mediterranean. In 1877-8 it existed to a 
limited extent amonjj the pilj^rims at Mecca. The latest ap- 
pearance of cholera in thfe United States was in 1873. when it 
occured at three points far distant from one another. It was 
introduced in the effects of emij^rants. The vessels that 
brought them were in a perfect sanitary condition. The pas- 
sengers themselves were healthy and remained so after land- 
ing, and until they had reached the distant points of Carth- 
age, Ohio ; Crow River, Minnesota, and Yankton, Dakota, 
where their goods were unpacked. At each place ** within 
twenty-four hours after the poison-particles were liberated the 
first cases of the disease appeared, and the unfortunates were 
almost literally swept from the lace of the earth." 

In 1881 cholera was brouj^ht from Hindustan to Arabia by 
pilgrims on their way to Mecca, where it soon after broke out 
and caused the death of about 8,000 persons. In the follow- 
ing year several vessels from Bombay evaded the quarantine 
and reached Djidda, the port of Mecca, and the pilgrims on 
reaching the latter city disseminated the disease. The un- 
usually small number of persons who were there at the lime 
and their prompt dispersion before the danger, limited the 
mortality; and gradually cases of cholera ceased to appear. 

In 1822, the English at that time carrying on war in Egypt, 
very rigid sanitary precautions against the importation of 
cholera were enacted and successfully enforced, but in the fol- 
lowing year the same urgent nece.>sity not commanding, they 
were considerably relaxed. At the end of June, 1883, the 
cholera made it appearance at Damietta, (at one of the 
mouths of the Nile), and soon afterward at Rosetta, Port 
Said and Massouah. during July it spread to various places 
in direct communication with those named at Cairo; it was 
peculiarly fatal, and on July 20th it was reported to have 
caused 600 deaths. For several days the daily mortality va- 
ried between five and six hundred. The disease prevailed 
somewhat in Alexandria during the height of the epidemic, 
and near the end of October it was fatal to numerous 
European residents of that city, and some deaths occurred in 
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the British army of occupation. In all Egypt, during the 
week ending August 13th, the total mortality is said to have 
been 5,000; but in the following week it fell to two thousand, 
it is estimated that the epidemic destroyed at least 20,000 
lives." I have omitted detailed reference to its recent and 
last appearance in Europe in 1885. 

As regards the best means of combatting this fearful de- 
stroyer, many of the efforts of medical science to stay its pro- 
gress have proved futile. We can, however, note an excep- 
tion to some extent in the success of rational treatment in 
our own temperate clime; one, at least, of our authors claim- 
ing that five to ten per centum fatality would be the result of 
only just good practice. This statement should stimulate us 
to try to so understand its practical pathology that we can 
formulate a successful plan of treatment theron. 

Recent careful and systematic researches have been made 
by eminent histologists the results of which are the posses- 
sion of all reading physicians, viz.. those who attend Asso- 
ciations; and I will not lengthen my paper with references 
from Koch and others concerning the micro-organisms which 
the microscope has revealed to them, either to endorse, deny 
or criticise, but rather ask attention to some of the more easily- 
recognised and generally-observed conditions, both acute 
and post mortem. The specific poison is very evidently ca- 
pable of producing great irritation of the intestinal tract ; which 
is inevitably followed by determination of blood, very soon 
becoming congestion of such severity that the usual reaction 
does not follow, and the attack very soon ends fatally. In 
the words of one of our well-known teachers of Eclecticism, 
who is almost always with us : **The cold stage is not suc- 
ceeded by the hot stage." If under an appropriate treatment^ 
or owing to a mild attack, or a favorable condition of the sys- 
tem to withstand it, reaction comes on we are enabled to give 
a more favorable prognosis, for the majority of fatal cases 
never pass the cold stage. In India reaction very seldom 
occurs. 

The first stage of irritation is indicated by symptoms well- 
marked in some cases; in others, however, the prodromic 
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signs are not readily noted or of long duration. They are no 
doubt considerably influenced by the mental emotions, such 
as anxiety and fear, which when aroused pre-dispose to an 
attack by the debilitating effects they produce on the system, 
interfering with the taking of a sufficient amount of rest or 
nutriment. Observers note diarrhoea as an always-present 
symptom, and the first one usually noticed by patient or phy- 
sician. In mild cases it may continue for two or three days 
without causing much trouble; in more severe ones it id ac- 
companied by sudden and complete muscular debility, nausea, 
tremors and vertigo. The discharges are pathognomonic, 
when of the nature termed rice-water, and all diarrhoeas are 
counted suspicious during the prevalence of the disease. 
After a variable length of time, from two hours to as many 
days, and owing to the severity of the attack, the strongly- 
marked cold stage comes on, characterised by coldness and 
dampness of the whole surface of body, cyanosed counten- 
ance, cold breath, oppressed respiration, thirst, great restless- 
ness, cramps and suppressed urinary secretion, ending in from 
two to thirty hours in collapse and sudden death ; or in re- 
action as previously noted. The hot stage in some cases is 
again succeeded by more rigors, but olten passes into a ty- 
phoid or enteric form of fever. 

The post-mortem lesions of the strifture of the intestines are 
not very well marked and could hardly be expefted from the 
very short duration of the fatal attacks ; usually they are quite 
sufficient, however, to prove conclusively the congestion exist- 
ing there, viz.: the enlarged and tumefied follicles with their 
catitrrhal secretions, etc. 

Writers on histology speak of many and marked changes in 
the blood, but as we omit the technical portion of that part 
of the subjeft, we only say that some plans of treatment here- 
after mentioned are based on those changes. We shall not 
say much of the supposed therapeutic value of different 
remedies, or endeavor to give any arbitrar}' line of treatment ; 
believing that any Eclectic physician (at least) acquainted 
with the general pathology can promptly and as efficiently as 
possible apply the proper remedies to the stage or condition 
in which he finds each particular case. The first stage is 
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Sometimes a stim-jlatin^ loca! cn^.etic is needed to arrest 
further vomiting^, and the use of remedies of a supporting 
nature, the good care, rubbing, packing, etc., which would 
naturally be circcted. including aromatic rather than spirituous 
stimulants. Such remedies as belladonna. Xanthoxylon, cam- 
phor, caj'jput, cap>ici::n and mustard may be mentioned as 
suitable and usuallv at h.md. Give ice rather than cold water, 
warm teas if the stomach tolerates, etc. Theoretically, this 
stage has been treated by injefting various liquids, including 
pure water, into the veins and areolar tissues, without much 
data from wh:ch to judge of their merits. Treatment of the 
third stage is too often required in other diseases and too well 
known to receive any attention at this time. During con- 
valescence unusual care should be taken regarding alimenta- 
tion ; which must be sufficient, but at the same time so bland 
and easily digested as not to excite an intolerance of food by 
the g.'istro-iutestinal tra<5l. Stomachic and general tonics 
should be given, but they should be very carefully sele6led. 
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The best of all ways to combat the disease, however, is by 
givinp; careful attention to prophylaxis ; for if perfeftion could 
be attained in preventing contagion or infcflion from spread- 
ing^ this terrible plague, thus confining it to its native home, 
residents in this climate would have but little interest in the 
foregoing; but, unfortunately, this greatly-desired result has 
not yet been accomplished. While much has been done, much 
remains to be done in this direftion. In view of the partial 
failure of those attempts, careful attention should be given to 
sanitary regulations, both before and after its appearance 
among us. No one questions that it thrives best where this 
is neglefled, and is greatly mitigated or avoided altogether 
where striftly attended to. An emiixent authority says : 
** While cholera is one of the most fatal, it is also one of the 
most preventable of diseases." We believe the true mission of 
a do(5lor to be to try to prevent, as well as shorten, the term 
of disease. Therefore, as guardians of the private, and so 
altogether of the public health, we should lend our cordial aid 
and support, as opportunity offers, to our efficient State and 
local Boards of Health. Although we have no Ecle6lic as a 
member of our State Board, Illinois has done herself the honor 
to retain for several years in her Hoard an Ecleflic, who 
possesses in a high degree the confidence and respeft, not 
alone of members of his own, but of all schools in his acquaint- 
ance. The time of our recoj^nition in all \\\ft States I believe 
to be near; certainly it is nearer at hand. Personal as well as 
public measures are essential. Immediate attention should 
be given to diarrhcea, and for this purpose it is recommended 
that the physician prescribe a mixture to be kept in each 
home ready for instant use, which may consist of some form 
of an opiate combined with some or all of the following : 
capsicum, camphor, chloroform and a mild astringent. Clean- 
liness of person and all surroundings should be secured, a pro- 
per diet used, regarding quantity as well as quality, and suffi- 
cient exercise taken, which, with the aid of a clear conscience, 
inducing good sleep and digestion and driving away morbid 
fear, is conducive to our proteftion from this as well as all 
other diseases. 
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BY B. S. YEAGLEY, M. D. 

At a period yet within the recollection of some present, 
the inhabitants of Europe and America regarded the record of 
this disease which had then devastated Asia, as belonging to 
a historic time and having only a remote and merely intellec- 
tual interest to the then present generation. But at length a 
pestilence as terrible as any recorded in the annals of the hu- 
man race, swept like a deluge of destruction across the world 
and they were brought face to face with this most formid- 
able invader. From that time forward written expositions 
upon Its history without number have been furnished us. many 
of them marvels of fulness and irrelevancy, and the average 
monograph of to-day upon Asiatic cholera is usually so replete 
m statistics that it reads much like a chapter from a Census 
Report. 

Such a statement in detail it is assumed you do not care to 
hear, and yet we cannot entirely discard all documentary evi- 
dence pertaining to this disease from the fact that its birth- 
place and fiercest ravages have been in a country distant from 
and foreign to ours and of which we can only learn by written 
statements. Its prevalence in America has been within limits 
comparatively circumscribed, and in cycles separated by near 
two decades of years, so that the American physicians of to- 
day who may be classed as experts in its treatment by reason 
ol personal experience are so limited in number that they 
constitute only a mentionable minority. The great majority 
of our physicians so far as practical knowledge of this malady 
are concerned are novices. 

Indistinct accounts of the existence of Asiatic cholera or of 
a disease closely approximating it. are recorded by some as 
early as the first century of the Christian era. Others go back 
where history fades into myth and tradition; but of what 
avail IS it to us whether its origin dates from the first or the 
eighteenth century ? It is not so material when it first came, 
but when IS It coming again ? And what, if anything, can be 
done to prevent its coming, to modify its type, to lessen its 
malignancy, to prevent its spread > In British India, along 
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the alluvial deposits of the river Ganges, and in close prox- 
imity to the •*Soonderbunds." a tract of low marshy islands 
from which the monsoon scatters pestilential vapors over 
all parts of the delta, is located in the city of Jessore, where 
in August, 1817. may practically be considered as the birth- 
place of the first great migratory epidemic. 

A stagnant arm of the river extend to the northward, which 
during the rainy season was transformed in a foetid swamp 
covered with rank vegetation. Into this stream was carried 
the sewage of the city ; and in accordance with a religious 
superstition that the river Ganges was the gateway to heaven 
it was made the receptacle also for partly-burned bodies, 
while water taken from this polluted stream was used by many 
for drinking purposes. The atmosphere was said to possess 
all of the properties of a filthy vapor-bath, producing a feel- 
ing of fatigue and oppression. Those narrow and filthy streets 
under a high and moist temperature with an atmosphere 
f>oisoned by the emanations from the excessive crowding to- 
gether of the inhabitants without regard to ventilation, clean- 
liness or drainage furnished the essential conditions. So orig- 
inated a pestilence which swept multiplied thousands of those 
facile Bengalese out of existence in its extirpating march, 
which was extended beyond the Burman into the Chinese 
and Persian Empires, where after the lapse of a few years it 
gradually disappeared. 

In 1829, rising refreshed from its lair, it starts with a re- 
newed energy westward through Asia, and with a steady 
and progressive tread invades Europe and Great Britain, and 
reaches the American Continent in 1832. It reappeared in 
this country in an epidemic form in 1849 ^^^ again, in 1866. 
Cholera may be classed as an infectious epidemic disease, and 
is to a certain extent portable. By infectious is meant that 
there is received into the body from without (other than by 
contact) either through the respiratory passages or the ali- 
mentary tract, some specific infective material possessing the 
power of reproduction and indefinite self-multiplication. The 
cholera-poison may be conveyed by the air, by the inter- 
change of articles in commerce, in food or drink taken, but 
not through the skin by contact. 
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Its effects upon a susceptible human organism is to speedily 
arrest digestion. The red globules of the biood are rapidly 
devitalised. Serum flows into the alimentary tract — when 
nausea and diarrhoea supervene; persi»*tent vomiting ensues 
and frequently precludes the possibility of remedies begin 
given or retained by the stomach, so that the physician is 
handicapped in his efforts to relieve the patient ; and in such 
cases hypodermic injections and topical applications must 
suffice to counteract the effect of a poison which is both in- 
tense and rapid. There is a sharp and decisive conflict be- 
tween the patient's power to live, and this unknown specific, 
something which is so rapidly robbing the body of its fluids 
and poisoning it by the rapid disintegration it causes. 

The precise nature of the ultimate or first cause of cholera 
whether consisting of the smallest units of a lifeless chemical 
poison, or of the smallest units of living matter lying on the 
border-land of the invisible has not yet been definitely de- 
monstrated, though investigations point to the conclusion 
that cholera-poison is a separate and distinct entity, either 
a cell or a ferment, and that it is just as definite in its action 
as that of typhus, small-pox or scarlatina, and that if its 
germ be sown in proper soil you will reap Asiatic cholera. 
The spontaneous production of living matter from non-living 
material, or the production of one kind of germs from pre- 
decessors of different parentaj^e has never yet been proved, 
neither is it believed that chance has any place in the opera- 
tions of nature. 

The protoplasm which lies at the base of all phenomena of 
life, whether animal or vegetable, is the lowest form of mat- 
ter possessing the attribute of vitality, and from which the 
history of everything, whether monera, mollusk or man, is but 
a history of cell-multiplication and cell-differentiation. The 
smallness of the germ does not affect the validity of the con- 
clusion that it possesses the power to grow and to multiply. 
From this first form of life this microscopic speck of living 
matter surrounded by the proper nutritive material furnished 
by all cholera-districts in the form of filth upon which to feed 
and by which it is nourished — or in other words it might be 
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said having the cholera-germ and its proper environment as 
the two factors, you >yill have Asiatic cholera as the product. 
The marvelous vitality of these germs may account for the 
renewal of this disease at certain intervals ; tht* latent germ 
being, as the result of fortuitous circumstances or in conse- 
quence of peculiar enherent laws. 

Nature has implanted in living tissue a resisting power 
against the encroachments of disease or disease-germs suffi- 
cient for ordinary emergencies; otherwise there never could 
have been a beginning or a perpetuation of animal life. But 
in this disease, as in others, if on the one hand this vital 
resistance is lessened by depressing influences, as fear, 
vitiated air, improper food, etc., while on the other hand by 
our disregard of sanitary measures the activity or malignancy 
of the disease-producing agency is increased, the balance of 
power may rest with this specific cholera-poison be it even 
an infinitesimal organism. 

The idea is prevalent with many that if some diseases are 
of germ-origin it must necessarily follow that all infinitesimal 
organisms are disease-producing agents. This theory lacks 
proof in every particular. 

While it has been conclusively demonstrated that the cause 
of porrigo is due to a parasitic plant, acari to a microscopic 
insect — and other examples might be given; yet of the innum- 
erable animalcula-tribes existing the large majority of them are 
the greatest benefactors known to the human race, and are ab- 
solutely essential to human life and happiness. If it were 
proven that they were the cause of every disease known, 
there would still remain compensation a thousand-fold for all 
damages wrought by them. 

Were it not (or these microscopic giants pulling to pieces 
dead animal and vegetable matter, we should have dead 
bodies piled up on all sides of us in perfect a state of preser- 
vation as is a canned lobster or a pickled tongue. There 
would be no return to the earth of the material of which or- 
ganised bodies are composed and consequently no material 
provided for the growth of living bodies. O.iks would dwin- 
dle to lichens; vegetation finally disappear and nothing but 
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the inanimate forms of successive generations of animals and 
plants remain. They are scavengers that in their own way 
do a vast amount of sanitary work. They are the great re- 
ducing agents, tearing down accumulating rubbish around us, 
hastening decay and enabling the elements thus liberated to 
pass again in the cycle of ceaseless growth and development. 
Man may rear his structures amid tumult, and when they de- 
cay ages may sigh over their unreviving relics ; but nature 
erects hers in silence, and when they are dissolved others 
emerge from their ruins in more exulting beauty, ** as the 
bird of flame from the ashes of its parent." 

But what shall be done to combat this disease ? Cholera 
is generated in filth, is propagated by it ; hence cleanliness is 
the prophylactic and the best means to prevent it. The dis- 
regard of sanitary measures, municipal and domestic, on the 
part of any people, their failure to remove all garbage, to 
correct foul gases from dark<< cellars and malodorus. places, 
will predispose their respective localities to this same malady 
that has so often prevailed in Asia, and always finds new 
birth among the filthy and poorly-provided pilgrims at Mecca. 
This epidemic may start denovo in our latitude ; or such cen- 
ters of pollution will provide a suitable nidus for the reception 
of that specific poison which if imported will develop Asiatic 
cholera. The cholera-cause and its proper surroundings pro- 
duce the disease and its spread. 

We have said that it is a filth-disease ; hence cleanliness is 
the preventive. Where disease is an extra-somatic infection 
depending for its production and perpetuation upon local and 
atmospheric conditions, then those conditions may be met 
preventively and the possibility of spreading the disease be 
reduced to the minimum. Municipal authorities and health- 
boards, acting through the medium of a well-organised sani- 
tary police enforcing strict sanitary cleanliness in all portions 
of their respective municipalities, would be infinitely more 
efficient to protect than quarantine or disinfectants. Those 
officials are but poor conservators of the public health, who 
disregard all hygienic surroundings till an epidemic makes its 
appearance. Sanitary science demands that the removal of 
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all garbage, the abatement of all nuisances and the correction 
of all centers of pollution should be timely, should be com- 
pleted before the outbreak of any dreaded epidemic and •not 
expose fresh foul surfaces to the atmosphere during the pre- 
valence of the disease. 

The supply of water should be carefully watched and 
guarded, and if a suspicion that any of this infection is present 
in any liquid to be taken the boiling point will serve as a ger- 
micide. Vessels upon entering port should be examined by 
the sanitary police regarding any unsanitary conditions pres- 
ent. If any cases of cholera are found on board ; then the 
prompt separation of the sick from the well, the isolation or 
destruction of any infected merchandise is a public health 
duty, but it should by no means include the restriction or de- 
tention on board the vessel of unaffected persons longer than 
for properly cleansing the body and the purification of unsus- 
pected material by fresh air which is the most potent disinfec- 
tant known. 

Quarantine is a miserable refuge, a living subterfuge to 
combat or arrest the progress of this epidemic. It may be 
termed a purifying penalty where all must undergo the for- 
mality and be supposed to be thereby fitted to join either the 
living or the innumerable dead. As well might Adam have 
demanded that Eve should first be subjected to this Plutonic 
•custom before admitting the blushing beauty to his bower, as 
to attempt to-day to enforce the senseless mockery of a 
seven-thirty days' quarantine as a protection from cholera. 
Has it ever been effective to prevent its spread ? Russia, 
Austria and Prussia with armies of their best troops to main- 
tain and enforce quarantine regulations, which were a model 
for tyranny even under the despotic governments, were unable 
to stay the march of this epidemic. They withdrew their 
triple cordons of soldiery and declared that not only were 
they powerless to prevent, but that on account of the priva- 
tions and miseries entailed by reason of the enforcement of 
such measures the progress of the disease was rendered 
more fatal. More die while in quarantine than while en voy- 
age. The steamer ** England'' during her trip lost 40 while 
6 
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en rouiey and was detained in quarantine at Halifax until the 
number reached 159. The steamer **Virginius" had a similar 
mortality, and scores of others likewise. 

Pelissicr, of Algiers, was in his day declared a monster for 
suffocating a band of guerrillas in a cave ; while our quar- 
antines close up thousands of innocent people for death just 
as mercilessly and as wrongfully as to bar the doors and win- 
dows of a crowded burning building to prevent the escape ot 
the inmates. 

Sanitary cleanliness enforced by sanitary police it is be- 
lieved is the only efficient preventive. Quarantine regulations 
besides interfering so materially with commercial intercouse 
as to render them impracticable, are at best powerless for 
good, potent for harm, while disinfectants are of little avail. 
The electrician assures us that by the use of a high potential 
current he can purify sewage, and sterilise liquids clouded and 
crowded with animal life. But this speculative claim is yet 
problematic and does not bid fair to ever become a commer- 
cial success for the purpose now under consideration. As a 
means of personal protection, keep the system at par, neither 
stimulated above by exciting agencies, nor below by depres- 
sing influences ; regular and temperate habits, with a healthy 
and nourishing diet composed in parts of fruit and vegetables, 
care being observed that their quality is good, and not deter- 
iorated by age. 

The remedies for the cure of this disease do not seem to 
properly come within the limit of our subject, reference being 
more to prophylactics; yet it might be said of the treatment 
laid down for cholera that it conforms closely to the rule 
pertaining to the vagaries in medicine; to the end that the 
uncertainty of the remedies named is proportionate to the 
number prescribed. 

GENERAL DISCUSSION BY MEMBERS. 

Dr. S. B. Munn. — I had a case in VVaterbury which I treat- 
ed successfully with King's Cajeput Compound and Tinfture 
of Xanthoxylon in tablespoonful doses. The patient was also 
made to drink strong salt-water. The patient made a good 
recovery. I did not report the case to the Health authorities; 
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and as a result no one knew for what I was treating him, and 
there was no panic created in the town. This probably 
avoided an epidemic. 

Dr. a. J. Howe. — Is not Dr. Munn aware that this exhibi- 
tion of salt-water has been employed successfully in India for 
many years ? 

Dr. Mcjnn. — Certainly. 

Dr. a. Merrell. — I had a case of a patient living about a 
mile from St. Louis. I administered camphor in one-grain 
pills ; it being the only thing I had in the case that I deemed 
suitable ; and I direfled the repeated application of hot 
cloths externally. A question in my mind in this connexion 
is this — D(^rs Cholera Originate Spontaneously ? Milk may 
produce it. 

Dr. S. B. Munn. — I think it may. We had no case before 
or after tliis in Waterbury at that time. The patient was an 
Italian from New York, a transient inhabitant, employed in 
excavating our sewers. * 

Dr. . — But at this time Cholera prevailed in 

many parts of Italy, and Dr. Munn's patient may have come 
recently from that region. 

Dr. S. B. Munn. — I treated a patient once successfully by 
applying bags of hot salt to the abdomen, and giving salt and 
black pepper alternately, a teaspoonful every fifteen minutes. 

Dr. Rowe, (of Michigan, not a member). — I treated a case 
successfully by friflion on the abdomen, with Compound Tinc- 
ture of Cajeput, Turpentine and hot blankets. 



IL— SPECIFIC MEDIC A TION AS A CHARACTERIS- 
TIC FEATURE OF ECLECTIC PRACTICE. 

Opening Address by Dr. Scudder. 

This subject of Specific Medication seems to have been re- 
ceived by the medical public with eagerness and their warm ap- 
preciation. I judge of this by the extraordinary sale of my books 
upon the subjeft. Twelve editions of the smaller works and 
seven of the larger have been sold and the demand is still good. 
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In our own School of Praflice, the younjjer physicians 
whom we graduate very generally adopt jt, and many of the 
older Ecle6lics who had been indo6lrinated in the other 
methods, have come to the new one and been gratified with 
the results. As a physician myself I know the truth of the 
doftrine I am upholding. I had felt the need of some prin- 
ciple, some rule of aflion which should underlie our efforts. 
Mere expedients or make-shifts, even the choosing of the best, 
hardly meet the requirements when one would be a superior 
or even a learned and scientific physician. 

Specific Medication is the application or exhibition of the 
remedy for a distinft purpose, intelligently formed by the 
praflitioner from the symptoms and indications observed. It 
is the law of the universe that like causes will produce like 
effefls. This makes it the duty of the physician to ascertain 
and judge by careful refleftion and judicious experimentation. 
The straight way to proceed is to assume the truth of the law 
just cited and follow in that direflion. Some imagine that all 
must be learned by experimentation, and from the experience 
thus accumulated evolve the methods of procedure, by deduc- 
tion. I would suggest the reverse of this. The thinking 
should be done first, and the experimenting come second. 

In regard to medicine as an art, there are certain fafts and 
points upon which the great schools agree. I would set these 
down as established, and from them reach out in every direc- 
tion for their right application. Thus, for example, take the 
medicines original with our own school, or otherwise adopted 
by us. Let us find out what they are good for, what their 
specific virtues and properties are, and to what uses they may 
be dircclly applied. By no means let us leave this for the 
other schools to do for us. By thus going to the beginning, 
searching the matter out ourselves with an intelligent percep- 
tion of what we are about, we can get to what we are after, 
the straight, direft, positive, specific aflions of each medicine. 
I do not claim much credit in this matter for myself ^ 
took the good from others — the results of what they had done 
and achieved ; sit^ed it out, thought upon it and digested it, 
and so produced my theory of Specific Medicine. 
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To young beginners the matter of importance, the signif- 
icant thing in the case is to be achieved by a simple method 
of procedure. Let the untried medicines alone, for those older 
and more experienced to deal with. Take the tried remedies, 
those which are approved by our older and more skillful prac- 
titioners. Of, say, twelve of these make a careful handling. 
Ascertain by diligent use and observation, their aflivity and 
operation upon the living body. When you have learned this 
thoroughly, you have obtained a conception of the principle 
involved and got to the very bottom of the doftrine and 
method. All the rest may be achieved in the same way ; the 
results will be most gratifying and you cannot avoid the 
conclusions. 

I am speaking advisedly. I know the truth of Specific 
Medication. 

BY DR. W. H. WHITNEY. 

It seems to me that in previous discussions of the origin 
and of the value of Specific Medication^ there has arisen a 
misunderstanding of the exa6l meaning of the term. We 
have so often heard of a given remedy as a specific for this 
or that disease, that we find our understanding of the term 
as used by a certain School of physicians much befogged. 
The word has so long been used in its broadest sense that we 
entirely miss its more limited and restriftive meaning. 

The Allopathic fraternity, and many of the Ecleftic School, 
use the term in its broadest sense, apparently having no un- 
derstanding of its full and deepest signification. They join 
the name of a drug to the name of a disease, and not to a 
definite symptom, as indicative of a certain definite patho- 
logical condition ; while our Homoeopathic brethren deal 
with an enormous number of finely-elaborated symptoms. 
In both cases there is but a very hazy consideration of the 
exaft pathological condition lying back of the recognised 
name or the recognised symptom. 

The theory of Specific Medication as it exists to-day in the 
Ecleftic School is that **a given symptom is always indicative 
of a given pathological condition ;'* and that ''a certain patho- 
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logical condition will always be favorably influenced by the 
same remedy when administered with a due regard for the 
laws of nature." This is nothing more than a direft applica- 
tion of the laws of cause and eflefV to the human body in 
disease, and to drug-a6lion. I do not and I cannot believe 
that there is any such thing as a haphazard science. Of 
course we are many times placed at a great disadvantage in 
gaining a correfl knowledge of the pathologic conditions 
present in a certain case, owing to the inability of the patient 
to express corre6lly the sensations he experiences. But when 
depending upon our own observation of a patient's condition, 
as expressed in symptoms which to us are certain indices of 
definite import, we cannot well mistake the remedy. 

Our remedy then bears a certain and definite relation to the 
pathologic condition. When we have determined exactly 
the pathologic condition, and have also determined exactly 
the efleft of a given drug upon the organism, we may make 
a sure and unfailing application of the remedy. 

According to the Allopathic application of the term ** spe- 
cific," I quote from Dunglison's Medical Dictionary the follow- 
ing definitions, which well illustrate their theory of specifics: 

Specific, — ** A substance to which is attributed the special 
property of removing some particular disease." 

Disease, — ** An opposite state to that of health ; consisting 
in a change either in the position and structure of parts, or in 
the exercise of one or more of their funflions, or in both." 

According to these definitions a disease is a composite con- 
dition which is to be removed by a drug. I think that I pre- 
sent the Allopathic theory of specifics correftly in the above 
statement. You will agree with me that this bears no resem- 
blance to the theory of specific medication as held by the 
Ecle6lic School. It involves the theory of opposing pro- 
cesses, and is at variance with natural laws. 

Our Ecleftic pra6lice is to sustain the yital powers by such 
means as will a6): upon the pathological part, thus placing it 
in a proper condition to regain its normal funflional aftivities. 
Specific Medication as prafliced by Ecledlics has this end in 
view, and presents a certain and well-marked road by which 
the end is to be attained. 
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The present system of nosology does much to hamper the 
pra6lice of medicine. An outgrowth of the theories of a 
century ago, and a relic of the age when pathological and 
anatomical knowledge was trammelled by legal enaflments 
and by popular prejudice, as well as by the chains of a dead 
language, it has so grown upon us that the medical profession 
regard it as a necessary convenience rather than as an obstruc- 
tion to progress. I do not at all doubt but that it has been 
the cause of so blinding physicians' eyes that many cases 
have been lost simply because of the false theories upon 
which the system is founded. 

The popular axiom tells us that no two cases present the 
same phenomena, and yet the majority of physicians to-day 
follow a routine-praftice ; and because their authorities have 
taught them that a certain ''course of treatment' \sgood\t\ a 
certain disease, (that is, in a certain nosological entity) it is 
used whenever that disease (that nosological entity) presents 
itself. The result is an irrational praflice, an unscientific 
science, if such a thing may be supposed. 

Let us welcome the day when this false system will be done 
away. Enlightened pathological research is doing much to 
eradicate false ideas, and a careful study of the a6lion of 
medicines will do much* more in this direflion. I maintain 
that it is upon corre6l pathological knowledge, and upon 
correft application of our studies of the influence of medicines 
that a rational science of healing can be founded, and upon 
these only. The purpose of the doflrine of Specific Medica- 
tion as held by Ecle6lics is to base a system of medicine upon 
a rational understanding of drug-a£lion, associated with a 
corre6l knowledge of pathology. Our investigations in the 
realm of medicine are progressive, and our pathological re- 
searches are progressive, therefore we cannot bind ourselves 
down to the authority of any. teacher or any number of 
teachers. We cannot say, as do many of our Homoeopathic 
physicians, that Hahnemann has produced a system which 
cannot be improved upon. We give the honor to Dr. Hahne- 
mann of instituting a series of drug-provings that has done 
much to advance the science of medicine, but he never held 
himself infallible ; neither do we so hold him or any other 
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teacher or investigator. We accept the researches of the 
Homceopathists in drug-provings, but we cannot accept their 
formula of " similia similibus curanturT We accept Allo- 
pathic pathological research, but do not accept any notion of 
^^ contraria contraribus airautur^ A true way to success ii» 
the treatment of disease lies in sustaining the vital powers. 
We also hold that we can best cure disease by treating each 
important symptom with the remedy that has been found to 
best influence the pathological condition indicated by that 
symptom. 

This is not Homoeopathy, neither does it present any re- 
semblance to pure Homoeopathy. I have not the space or the 
time to enter into an extended discussion of the differences 
between Specific Medication and Homoeopathy, but only to 
present some thoughts upon the subjefl. Any one who will 
take up Jahr*s great work on Practice will find that the symp- 
toms calling for Aconite, for instance, are so numerous and 
so minute that no man can carry them in his mind, much less 
make a praftical application of them to disease, and what is 
true of Aconite is true of the two hundred and eighty, or 
more remedies considered in that work. In Specific Medica- 
tion we find our indications for Aconite in one or two well- 
marked symptoms only. We therefore claim a greater cer- 
tainty in the seleftion and aftion of our remedies ; and the 
results of treatments bear out our claim. 

In Homoeopathic books the pathological condition is almost 
completely covered and obscured by a mass of symptoms, 
while in our Ecle6lic publications upon Specific Medication 
the few well-marked symptoms point to a definite patho- 
logical lesion. Such is my understanding of the difference 
between Specific Medication as a feature in Ecleflic praftice 
and the specifics of Old-School pra6litioners ; also the dis- 
tinftions between the symptomatology of the Homoeopathic 
school and that of Ecleftic Specific Medication. 

I will now briefly state the most important axioms of Spe- 
cific Medication as follows : 

Sustain the patient's vitality. 
Use no vital depressants. 
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Treat the most important symptom first with the remedy 
that best influences its pathological cause. 

Do nothing to suddenly affefl the system. 

Treat other symptoms as they arise, using their proper 
remedies. 

Use remedies singly or in simple combinations. 

These are the charafleristic features of Specific Medication 
in Ecleftic praftice. 



III.— ECLECTICS IN SURGERY. 
Opening Address by Dr. Milton Jay. 

In no department of surgery has there been a more complete 
revolution of idea and practice, than in the treatment of diseases 
and injuries of the abdominal cavity. Old Surgery inculcated 
that under no circumstances should the peritoneal cavity be 
explored ; Dupuytren taught his students that it will be sure 
death to invade this sacred precinct. How very different the 
teaching and practice of to-day. Surgeons have no hesitancy 
in exploring this region whenever the nature of the disease or 
injury demand it. 

Conservative surgery is grand ; and it should receive due 
weight in deciding the course to be pursued in all surgical 
cases. Fear or dread of the accidents or results of an opera- 
tion, however, should not be called conservatism. Bold and 
fearless action should be the watchword of every intelligent 
operator. To ** make haste slowly" is a golden rule in sur- 
gery, yet in many cases ** delays are dangerous." Many valu- 
able lives have been sacrificed by delay, and fear of the result. 
In surgical practice prompt and decided action is the safe- 
guard. He who hesitates is lost; or else his patient is. 

I shall have time to refer to but few of the many conditions 
where surgical aid is necessary in the the diseases and injuries 
of the abdomen. (Of the many complicated and interesting 
operations in this region of the body, belonging to. Gynaeco- 
logy, we shall have nothing to say at this time ; not because 
they are not interesting and of vital importance, but because 
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they constitute a departnoent by themselves.) It is often nec- 
essary, either for disease of the stomach, or to remove foreign 
bodies, or dilate a stricture of the pylorus, to open this viscus. 
Whether in case of malignant neoplasm, gastrotomy for re- 
moval of the pylorus, is or is not a justifiable surgical opera- 
tion, it is the only hope for either relief or cure that can be 
offered. Should the pylorus be closed by a scirrhus, or even 
non-malignant neoplasm, no other procedure except gastro- 
tomy offers any relief. If there be scirrhus and it be success- 
fully removed (which requires great skill and surgical knowl- 
edge,) the record of such cases is not at all encouraging. Yet 
should the growth or neoplasm be non-malignant, success has 
sometimes followed. But for the removal from the stomach 
of foreign-bodies that cannot pass the pylorus, there is no 
surgical alternative but to open the stomach and remove the 
body. This may generally be done with safety. There are 
two ways to conduct the after-treatment of the wound. Gas- 
trotomy means that the opening is not closed, but left open 
for the introduction of nourishment and for observations; 
while gastrotomy indicates that the neutral wound is immedi- 
ately closed. Again, in cases of simple stricture of the pylo- 
rus with stenosis, there is no successful treatment except to 
open the stomach and dilate either with a finger or instru- 
ments. Aftef the dilatation is completed, the incision in the 
stomach should be closed by Lambert's suture, or by the 
Czerny-Lambert suture. If the operation shall have proceeded 
thus far and the pylorus found to be occluded, so that the 
passage of ingesta is impossible and its dilation cannot be 
successfully accomplished, one of the procedures may be 
adopted: i. Exsection of the pylorus, or pylorectomy \ 2. 
Gastro-enterostomy\ an operation in which an opening is es- 
tablished between the stomach and some point along the 
small intestines, usually the upper portion. As far as can be 
determined by the study of a limited number of cases, dilata- 
tion of non-malignant stricture of the pylorus is a justifiable 
operation. But if a malignant condition and stenosis exists, 
v/ith neoplasm and general infiltration, the only course left is 
to perform either pylorectomy or gastro-enterostomy. I believe 
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that the last named is the preferable operation, and much less 
difficult of execution. 

Operations upon the duodenum must be chiefly confined to 
the upper portion, on account of the relations of the bile and 
pancreatic ducts to the middle portion ; and the body of the 
pancreas and mesenteric vessels to the third. Duodenostomy 
has been performed in several instances for the relief of steno- 
sis of the pylorus, but without success. Partial or complete 
occlusion of the alimentary canal may occur from a variety of 
causes, namely: i. Impaction of fecal matter; 2. Foreign 
bodies; 3. Intus-susception ; 4. Volvulus ; 5. Constriction by 
bands ; 6. By adhesions ; 7. Omental and mesenteric slits ; 8. 
Diverticula; 9. Neoplasm; 10. Stricture; 11. True hernia. 
The impaction of ingested matter may occur at any part of 
the alimentary canal ; although the large intestines, the 
coecum and ascending colon are the most common seats of 
fecal impaction ; the sigmoid flexure next in order. In those 
cases there is generally a history of constipation that will aid 
much in the diagnosis. If the impaction be in the colon, the 
fullness can be traced, the mass compressed and there is not 
much tenderness. In the sigmoid colon and rectum, digital 
exploration will demonstrate the nature of the mass. Vomit- 
ing and tenderness which are present in acute obstruction are 
absent, or only occur in the latter stages and in extreme 
cases. 

The treatment consists in the repeated injections of warm 
water till the bulk of the tumor is softened. Laxatives are then 
to be given. Indigestible substances or foreign bodies of 
various kinds introduced by accident, or intentionally, at 
times pass through the stomach into the intestinal canal, and 
become lodged. In some instances they are introduced 
through the anus. Biliary calculi which have passed through 
the common duct into the duodenum, or by causing ulceration 
of the gall-bladder and duodenal wall, enter the canal in this 
manner may also cause intestinal occlusion. Again, obstruc- 
tion has been caused by concretions composed of magnesia, 
iron or any inorganic matter administered for a long period of 
time. They are met with chiefly in the colon, or are pre- 
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.cipitated upon organic and indigestible matter in the canal. 
The symptoms vary with the suddenness or completeness of 
the obstruction, as well as with its location. Pain at the seat 
of obstruction is always a marked symptom of complete ob- 
struction in the small intestines. Vomiting is an early symptom 
in the small intestines. When the obstruction is in the colon 
it takes place later. Fecal matter may continue to pass per 
anum with obstruction of the small intestine. Tenderness is 
also present in cases where sharp objects, as pins, needles, 
pieces of glass, etc., have passed through the walls of the in- 
testine, and are wandering in the cavity of the peritonaeum, 
or in the pelvis. 

If the occlusion is complete, and the symptoms are alarm- 
ing^* operative interference should not be dfelayed, in the hope 
that the substance may pass per rectum. Intus-susception, or 
the telescoping of one part of the intestinal canal into another. 
may occur at any portion of the boWel ; it is met with at the 
ileo-colic region, lower part of the jejunum and ileum, and the 
colon, varying in frequency according to the order named. 
This condition of invagination is usually from above down- 
ward, and is usually caused by spasmodic contraction of a 
limited portion of the circular muscular fibres of the intestinal 
wall, whereby this portion becoming smaller, falls into the 
part immediately below. Paralysis of the circular muscle 
would produce the same condition. It may result from the 
dragging of a neoplasm developed into the wall of the gut, or 
jrom the lodgment of a foreign body, or fecal matter. The 
intus-susception may be acute, sub-acute or chronic. It may 
cause complete obstruction of the canal or be only partial. 
The diagnostic symptoms are often rather obscure. In general 
pain is present in the region in which the lesion exists. 
Tenderness is not present at first, but it is developed as the 
inflammation changes take place ; vomiting occurs early 
when the obstruction is in the small intestine, and later when 
the large intestine is involved. Tenesmus exists in some 
cases, particularly when the colon is involved. 

Prognosis is always grave. Statistics say 70 per cent, of all 
cases prove fatal. The only methods of recovery, if left to 
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nature, are accidental reduction, sloughinjj and elimination of 
the invaginated gut, or fecal fistula. Distension from below 
by water, gas or air, may prove effectual when the trouble is 
in the colon, yet is of no avail for invagination of the small 
intestines. The only means of decreasing the heavy mortality 
following intus-susception is in abdominal section. It is im- 
portant that the operation be not deferred too long ; in fact 
not longer than the recognition of the lesion. Volvulus, or 
twisting a loop of intestine generally occurs in the small in- 
testines, or colon, particularly the sigmoid flexure. The loop 
may become twisted upon itself as its mesenteric attachment, 
or one loop may be twisted over a second. The principal 
cause of volvulus is an abnormally long mesentery, allowing 
unusual freedom of motion to the loop of intestine which is 
attached to it. 'the diagnostic symptoms and treatment does 
not differ materially from cases of intus-susception. Nature 
never performs a cure in this trouble, and surgical interference 
offers the only hope. 

Constriction by Bands. — Bands of cicatricial tissue resulting 
from peritonitis, cause intestinal obstruction in a certain pro- 
portion of cases. This accident occurs chiefly in adults. The 
symptoms are in general those of acute obstruction of the 
small intestine. Pain is violent, and at the seat of the trou- 
ble. Vomiting is an early and persistent symptom, and, as is 
common in obstruction above the ileo-coecal valve is apt to 
be stercoraceous. Shock is usually more prominent in this 
form of occlusion than in those heretofore given. The abdomen 
is not so tympanitic as a rule, although the constricted loop 
may be greatly distended, and may be recognised as a destined 
tumor by palpation or percussion, or by vaginal or rectal ex- 
ploration. The diagnosis is generally made from the history 
of a former pelvic inflammation or peritonitis, and the pres- 
ence of the symptoms just given. The prognosis is fatal, and 
the treatment is early operative interference. 

Adhesions between contiguous loops of intestines, resulting 
from peritonitis, may occur in such a manner as to lead to 
occlusion. The symptoms do not differ materially from those 
just given, and the treatment is the same. Strangulation 
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sometimes takes place through slits in the omentum and 
mesentery. Occasionally a loop of intestine slips through an 
opening in the omentum or mesentery, becomes imprisoned 
and strangulated. With the exception of the presence of a 
tumor, the symptoms are the same as those in hernia of the 
small intestines with strangulation. Early operative inter- 
ference offers the only hope of relief. 

Constriclion by diverticular pouches or cavities, communi- 
cating with or attached to the intestines, may produce con- 
stri6lion. Neoplasms, various new formations, both benign 
and malignant in chara6ler, may occur in the intestinal canal 
and lead to obstru6lion by proje6ling into the gut, or by pres- 
sure from, without, or by development within the wall proper, 
producing narrowing or stricture. Finally, any disease wliich 
produces loss of substance in the inner layers of the wall of 
the gut may produce strifture. 

In making abdominal se6lion for intestinal occlusion or 
traumatic trouble, the incision should be made in the linca 
alba, between the umbilicus and the symphysis pubis. An 
effort should be made to strike the median line so exaftly 
that the incision will pass between the two refti muscles- 
All bleeding should be arrested before the parietal peritoneum 
is incised. This should be punflured for the introdu6lion of 
a grooved direftor, and the peritoneum divided on this 
instrument. 

At this point we encounter the subjeft of antiseptic pre- 
cautions, of which so much has been said and written during 
the few years last past, particularly when the sacred precinft 
of the abdomen is to be invaded. We are advised to use the 
sublimated lotions of various strengths or carbolic acid, or 
later Thiersch*s solution (boracic and salicylic acids), etc. 
For my own part I prefer pure, clean, hot water. The incision 
in the abdomen should be from four to six inches in length, 
as we must have room to examine the diseased or injured in- 
testine. Should the case be one of intus-susception, or com- 
plete obstruction from any of the conditions mentioned, that 
part of the intestine must be exposed to view and carefully 
examined. If the inraginated bowel can be reduced, or the 
CvMistriClcd bands divided, or the new growths or neoplasms 
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removed, and save the intestine whole, then that is the thing 

to do. . If, however, this cannot be done, then the diseased or 

injured portions of intestine must be removed. Ex-seclion, 

or, as it is sometimes called, re-se£lion of the intestine, is a 

very proper operation and one which, when performed early 

enough, with the careful attention to details it requires, will 

succeed in ihe majority of cases. The part to be removed 

should be brought out at the abdominal incision and protefted, 

so as to prevent the contents of the intestine from escaping 

into the cavity of the peritoneum. At a distance of about 

one inch from the lines of se6lion occlude the gut by a broad 

tape-ligature, or soft rubber-tipped clamp. A triangular piece 

of the mesentery, the base of which corresponds exaftly to 

the portion of intestine to be exse6led, should be removed 

with it. The apex of the triangle should extend above the 

intestine far enough to prevent too great knotting of the 

mesenterv and kinkinj^ of the intestine after the ends are 

stitched together. The line of se6lion of the intestine should 

be through sound tissue and squarely across. The edges of 

the divided mesentery should be first stitched together. 

In uniting the ends of the intestine, some'surgeons advocate 
two lines of sutures, the inner row (Czerny's) through the 
mucous and sub-mucous tissue should be first inserted and 
tied ; the outer (Lambert's) afterward. The stitches should 
be about one-eighth of an inch apart. I believe with another 
class of surgeons, that if the outer or peritoneal surfaces on 
each side of the wound alone are brought into contact, the 
inner row of stiches is not necessary as adhesion takes place 
solely between them ; the wound in the other structure of the 
gut filling up by plastic deposit. The ligatures or clamp are 
now removed, the loop carefully cleansed and returned into 
the abdomen. The neutral wound is closed in the ordinary 
way by sutures and adhesive strips. 

Traumatic zvounds of the abdomen and intestines. — If the 
intestines be wounded, but not protruding, it is a question not 
Well settled in surgery whether the wound should in the ab- 
domen should be enlarged, and the intestine examined ; 
whether it is better surgery to resort to operative measures or 
leave the result to nature. We do not deny that wounds of 
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the intestines are closed by lymph that is thrown out during 
inflammation, and the aperture permanently glued together. 
In order that this process should take place, it is necessarily 
of the first importance that the movements of the bowels 
be paralysed; and it is a beautiful provision of nature that the 
very inflammation which closes the wound, arrests that peris- 
taltic action, the continuance of which would interfere with 
its agglutination to and closure by the neighboring parts. 
Hence, till the necessary degree of inflammation to effect this 
is set up, the intestinal movements must be arrested by opium. 
Yet I believe that no penetrating wound of the abdomen in 
which it is likely that the intestine has been opened, whether 
the external wound be large or small, ought to be left to na- 
ture unaided. I know that in times long gone by, such emi- 
nent surgeons as Cooper and Scarpa were opposed to stitching 
up wounds of the intestines, on the ground that it does not 
prevent extravasation, and that the stitches produce irritation 
by acting as foreign bodies. Both of these theories have 
been disproved by abundant experiments ; I have myself on 
three occasions seen in the necropsy, where the intestine had 
been severed and stitched together, and perfect union had 
taken place within eight or ten days. 

We might speak of the varied and complex forms of hernia, 
traumatic injuries of the pelvic viscera, bladder, rectum, vagina 
and genito-urinary organs, but this is suflicient for the 
present. 



IV.'-WHY PHYSICIANS SHOULD BE LIBERALLY 

EDUCA TED. 

Opening Address by Kent O. Foltz, M. D. 

The question of what kind of education the modern doftor 
should receive has agitated the minds of the medical fraternity 
for years, but the discussion has been confined almost ex- 
clusively to the medical curriculum. The preliminary instruc- 
tion, for the most part, has been ignored. Yet this is much 
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more important. Without a liberal education before the 
branches of Medical Science are taken up, only mediocre re- 
sults can be obtained. 

Let us briefly glance at the requirements of some of the 
medical colleges of our country : 

*' Applicants for admission to the college must bring certi- 
ficates of good moral charafter." This clause we find in all 
the announcements, and of course we may presume it to be 
rigidly enforced. 

One institution, which if it is not scientific is nothing, as 
shown by the emphasis on the word ** regular^' states further: 
**and must give evidence of at least a good English educa- 
tion, including mathematics and the elementary principles of 
physics." In my ignorance I supposed mathematics and 
physics were included in all educational institutions, no mat- 
ter what language was taught ; but it seems these two 
branches are simply accomplishments, and are usually omitted 
from the regular course of instrudlion. 

This inference, so far at least as regards the educational at- 
tainments of many of our scientific brethren, seems to be 
correft. 

Another circular makes it a little stronger, saying : ** Ap- 
plicants are required to give evidence of possessing a good 
English education." 

A very noted school trots up to the mark with the follow- 
ing euphonious announcement : ** Some of the States have 
recently enafted laws, by the requirements of which students 
not provided with literary degrees, or other certificates of 
scholarship necessary to the study of medicine, must undergo 
an examination before a State Board in the subjefls of such 
preliminary study, as a prerequisite for a license to pra6lice 
medicine within their borders. That the graduates of this 
college may be spared the trouble incident to compliance with 
these regulations, all students intending to engage in praflice 
in those States and such others as may desire it, will have the 
opportunity of undergoing such an examination before a com- 
mittee of the Faculty, and will receive a certificate therefor." 
Another school tacks the foregoing to the following state- 
7 
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ment : ** It is assumed that perceptors sending students to 
the college have satisfied themselves that their pupils have 
received proper preliminary education, and the college does 
not require a matriculating examination." 

** A fair English Education " is a common expression andl 
suppose comprises '• the three Rs." 

Such requirements would be all very well if they were en- 
forced, but the experience of the most of physicians is, that 
they only appear in the annual announcement, and beyond a 
few questions, which any school-boy of ten years should an- 
swer, are like many of our statutes, pra6lically dead-letters 
on the books. 

In no vocation is a liberal education so necessary for success 
as in the medical profession. 

By a liberal education I mean all that the term liberal'm' 
plies not simply a **fair English education" but a knowledge 
of the natural sciences, arts, etc. 

By success I do not mean si nply the acquisition of wealth, 
although this is usually no obje6lion, but that expertness in 
curing the sick or warding off disease which we are all striving 
for. 

The praflice of medicine does not consist entirely in the 
giving of physic. In fa<5l this is of minor importance in the 
majority of cases ; for nine out of ten will get well without 
any medication whatever, and the tenth one will in all pro- 
bability die easier without medicine than with it. 

The physician is supposed to know everything, from the 
name of the latest-discovered bafterium, to that of the emi- 
nent medical gentleman who presided at the birth of Abel. 
To confess ignorance on any subjefl which may be brought 
up, would be a step downward in the scale of respect of our 
self-appointed inquisitor. 

A liberal education is an aid in many ways, but is only ob- 
tained by hard and diligent study on the part of the individual. 

Some poor citizen wishes to know whether his water-supply 
is potable or not, and being unable to pay a competent chemist; 
and knowing also the unreliabity of ** Boards of Health" — may 
be by bitter experience — he goes to his family physician and 
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wants to know of him whether the water is fit for household 
use it does not require an expert chemist to determine whether 
water is potable or not. 

A plant is held in high esteem for curing some or all ail- 
ments, and is carried to the medical attendant for identifica- 
tion. Here a knowledge of Botany is useful. I might extend 
the list but it is useless. 

A new novel is the rage and the opinion of the doflor is 
sought, and usually carries considerable influence. 

In fa£l the modern physician should be versed on all the 
current topics of the day, as well as possess some knowledge 
of the sciences, manufa6lures, arts, etc. 

A liberal education does not necessarily imply a collegiate 
course, but it does mean a correlation of the mental faculties 
with the senses ; in other words* cultivation not only of the 
senses to the highest degree attainable in each person, but 
also the perceptive and refle6live faculties, continuity, without 
which no one can succeed, and also comparison. These four 
are essential elements in the success of every one, and should 
be studiously cultivated, and it is not necessary to attend 
college for their improvement. 

All the mental faculties, however, are important faftors in 
the struggle for eminence and are the distinguishing marks 
which makes man a reasoning animal. 

The dodlor who is orthodox in medicine is also bigoted in 
all his views, consequently is unfit for his high calling. 

Boards of Health and laws regulating the practice of medi- 
cine are annually being called for ; ostensibly for the protec- 
tion of the ** dear people." Is this the true reason for the 
clamor .^ 

Who is it that raises the hue and cry } Not the '* dear 
people " by any means. Nor is it for their welfare that the 
demand is made, but for the protection of our very regular 
brethren who lack the energy and often the ability to pro- 
gress. 

The priesthood for ages would not allow the people to be 
educated. Why } Because their positions as dictators de- 
pended upon the ignorance and superstition of the masses. 
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The sectarian physician as he sees his following lessening, 
and the cemeteries growing plethoric through his mal-prac- 
tice, sends up a howl for protection ; in a manner similar to 
the priesthood, when they denounced the printing press as an 
invention of the devil. 

The regular doctor talks learnedly of bacilli, zymes and 
phytes, and proclaims to the world: *• I am the only scientific 
xloctor.*' 

The art of printing has lessened the power of the prlest- 
liood, and every one has the chance of investigating for him- 
self. The feudal days are past when the man on horseback 
Tuled the country. The invention of gunpowder, and the 
printing press, put his henchman on the same footing, and the 
feudal lord had to come down. 

The Dark Ages of Medicine, when incantations, sorcery, 
blood-letting and poisonous doses of nauseous drugs pre- 
vailed, have about disappeared and a brighter era is dawning. 

Liberally-educated physicians are using drugs in medicinal 
doses, for direct effects, and the terrors of medication as a 
result are les3ened. 

Of this class of doctors the Irishman's soliloquy no longer 
holds true : ** Be gorra ! after a short sickness it took me 
•six weeks to get well of the medicine I took." 

When the physician has received his diploma, he must not 
think that his medical education is completed, for he has only 
as yet learned the alphabet. The future is before him, and it 
rests with him whether it shall prove a benefit or a curse to 
the community in which he makes his residence. 

The doctor must not, and the liberally-educated will not, 
think that he can get along by simply reading his text-books 
and the occasional ** sample copy" of a medical journal sent 
■him. He should take, and carefully read, not only the best 
medical journals but also one or two good literary and scien- 
tific periodicals. 

When I say carefully read, I mean understandingly. It does 
not require a man of brains to read Darwin, Haeckel, Gray, 
<3arpenter, Howe, Scudder, Goss or John King, but it does 
require study, and intelligent study at that, to understand and 
be able to use the knowledge therein contained. 
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It is a common occurrence to hear a physician say : ** If I 
had had the chance that Brown had, I would have been 
equally as successful.'* I deny it. In this country of free 
schools, free libraries and cheap literature one person's advan* 
tages are as good as anothers, and the use made of them lies 
entirely with the individual. 

If he sits down and builds air-castles, or wishes he knew as 
much as Smith, or was as rich as Jones, what can you expect ? 
Nothing above mediocrity at the best. However if he says : 
'' I am not going to allow any man of equal ability to surpass 
me;" — employing his leisure moments usefully, the chances 
are, that he will attain a higher eminence than those of more 
brilliant mental powers who have not the same incentive. 

The race is not always won by the fleetest. Those who* 
study understandingly are on the vantage-ground in the 
struggle for superiority; and here is where a liberal educationr 
places the physician in the front ranks, not only of his pro-^ 
fession, but also of the community in which he lives. 

The way to elevate the standard of the profession is not by^ 
legislative measures, but by the efforts of individual physi- 
cians. 

Let each doctor, when an applicant for medical instruction 
presents himself, ask the question mentally: Is the applicant 
the kind of a person I would wish my family or friends to- 
employ ? Am I willing to have it known that he is a student 
of mine .^ If both questions, can be answered in the affirma- 
tive, then careful enquiries as to the person's fitness for the 
profession, should be made, and also whether the arduous 
duties pertaining to the calling are fully understood. If the 
. answers are not satisfactory the best rule would be, always to 
discourage the aspirant at once from entering the profession. 
The life of the physician is not composed of sunshine and 
roses without thorns, and many persons enter the field with 
very vague ideas of the bitter struggle that is before them. 
They are dazzled by the handsome turn-out of some successful 
M. D., but do not think of the years of earnest, persevering 
labor, that have been passed through before such results were 
obtained. 
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The demand everywhere is for intelligent physicians, and 
for such a wide field of usefullness is open, but it must be re- 
membered that intelligent men are what they are, through 
earnest and close application. 

Success in any calling is only attained through thorough 
and hard work. It has been said that '* there is no royal road 
to wealth ;" it can be more truly said that there is no easy 
road to distinction. 

Remember, in our profession as in all other vocations, the 
bottom-rungs of the ladder are crowded — overflowing in fact; 
but at the top there is plenty of room, and those who get 
there do so only by being liberally educated, liberal in all 
their views as necessarily they must be, and above all, liberal 
in their medical opinions, which position alone can place them 
on the broad platform of Ecleflicism. 

BY DR. HENRIETTA K. MORRIS. 

What does Liberal Education really mean ? Hardly free \^ 
the sense of being abundant, unrestricted, independent, or 
possibly heterodox, as we may have learned the definition. It is 
taken from the word liber, in the idea of being free by virtue 
of intelligence. The truth makes free ; knowledge is power. 
A liberal education is a ^^^^-educatipn, instruction in litera- 
ture and the liberal arts, a training in those pursuits which 
place mental improvement in the foreground. Such consid- 
erations as the getting of a subsistence by means of such 
learning place it on the plane of a trade, mercantile pursuit 
or handicraft ; divesting it of intellectual character and sink- 
ing it into a vulga materialism. A liberal education is there- 
fore a broad culture, as well as thorough instruction. 

A physician ought certainly to be and know all which 
that means. He or she can afford to be ignorant of nothing- 
The fault, too often found w^ith the medical profession, is 
that many of its members know books and literature too 
little for purposes of social and professional culture. Yet I 
would consider this matter itself with no exclusive sentiment, 
but broadly and intelligently. A physician who has little 
knowledge or familiarity with books and culture is certainly 
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not as liberally educated as lie ought to be; nevertheless, the 
one who has little conception of knowledgfe except which he 
derives from books is far less educated. There is a knowing 
of the world around us, a capacity of dealing with things as 
we find them, an intelligent appreciating of every person 
and experience at the proper value, that infinitely surpasses 
any measured, conventional, or prescriptive attainment in the 
mode of learning. 

To be educated is to be developed, cultured, perfected. So, 
to be liberally educated is to be enlarged in scope of mental 
vision, to be broadened, elevated and made complete and 
thorough in what the individual should be. Whether this 
ought to be the case with the physician is hardly a question 
to argue. It proves itself. If the members of our own School 
of Medicine would give more attention to these matters, and 
less to the shortcomings of their rivals, we would have less 
difficulty to attain our rank and place. The learned, refined 
and cultured exalt those who are allied to them, whereas the 
unlettered, the coarse and low-minded are clogs and weights 
to drag their betters down. 

To my sisters in the medical profession, let me add a word: 
Discipline yourselves thoroughly to be womanly ; be practi- 
cal, self-reliant and self-possessed. If, then, any narrow, ex- 
clusive, half-educated, ill-cultured person, being a male, does 
not extend to you respectful courtesy and the right hand of 
fellowship, you will be by virtue of your breadth and liberality 
of your education above and beyond any disquiet. You will 
leave the slight unnoticed, and go on your own way intrep- 
idly. If you are thoroughly educated, you must be liberal, 
and so broad enough to realise that all physicians, and all 
schools of physicians, have intrinsically equal rights to treat 
the sick and bind up the maimed. So far from resenting a 
slight, you will be exalted sublimely above the consciousness 
that any has been offered. 

A broad, abundant and liberal education implies culture and 
refinement on a higher altitude. A classical education is a 
valuable auxiliary to the attainment, and a physician cannot 
afford to be without it. He always carries weight and en- 
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counters obstacles that the others escape. The higher the 
culture the greater the capacity to be useful, and to win as 
well as deserve confidence. 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr. Howe. — There is no limit to our education. All can 
have a liberal education. What standard is there ? As I 
went along I ran against many obstacles, and either climbed 
over, went under, through or around them. I would advise 
all young men to do the same. Medical lexicons, however, da 
not contain all the words that we meet in medical parlance. 
However, flee to your lexicons, your Latin and Greek ones, 
and master everything that you butt against, and do all the 
good that you can. In order to get an education, begin to be 
a student, and at once to study. What I learned thirty years 
ago helps me now. At the close he will have a liberal edu- 
cation. The more Latin and Greek he knows, the sooner he 
will learn medicine. 



VL— TREATMENT OF THE INSANE, 
Opening Address by Dr. J. D. Crum. 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen, — Members of the Na- 

tional Eclectic Medical Association : 

The brain and nervous system of man is the most wonderful 
production of our Creator, save one : the human mind. That 
the mind is generated, secreted, or involved, or at least kept 
in order by the brain, there seems no question. The brain is 
a very complex organ, composed of minute cells and ganglia 
arranged together in the most exact order, every cell having 
an exact position in relation to its neighboring cell and 
ganglion, the whole forming a beautifully-constructed mass. 
That every ganglion and every cell has some special functioa 
to perform, everyone who studies the anatomy and physiology 
of the human brain must admit ; that different portions or 
sections of the brain generate different kinds of intellectual 
force, seems apparent. 
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When a mans reason becomes dethroned, we term him 
insane. A mind deranged means a brain diseased. The dis- 
ease may be either functional or organic ; a functional disease 
may in time, become an organic disease. Functional diseases 
of the brain are curable ; i. e., if the proper remedial agent is 
given in the first stages, and the patient has proper care, a 
large per cent, can be restored to a normal condition. Organic 
diseases of the brain are seldom if ever, cured ; yet a person 
insane with organic disease of the brain may, at intervals, be 
apparently in a normal mental condition. However, it is not 
wise to give him much liberty, as at any moment, from a 
trivial circumstance, a violent fit of insanity may cause him to 
commit some crime. 

Very various indeed, are the mental conditions we term 
insanity, no two cases being exactly alike. The student whose 
mind becomes unbalanced from over-study and lack of physi- 
cal exercise is most certainly unlike the woman who is de- 
ranged by the abuse of a cruel and heartless husband ; the 
banker who worries about his financial affairs until a dark 
cloud of mental aberration hangs over his once bright intellect, 
is far different from the young woman who goes insane from 
religious excitement ; the fond mother who becomes deranged 
from the loss of her only child by death, cannot possibly be 
like the insane onanist. 

I think that I could point out that portion of the brain 
which is diseased in each class of the cases mentioned ; yet as 
I have not had the opportunity of verifying my theory by 
frequent /^j/ m<7r/^;;{ examinations, I will not at present do 
so ; but the time is coming when we will know more on this 
subject. 

To treat all cases of insanity alike would, then, be worse 
than routine quackery. 

In the first place the practitioner must be able to diagnos- 
ticate insanity, — to tell an insane person from a sane one ; to 
know the difference between a lunatic and a ** crank." In the 
examination of a person for insanity the word of no man or 
woman should be taken as positive evidence ; the •* friends *' 
sometimes, have an object in getting a physician to pronounce 
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a patient of unsound mind. The examination should be made 
personally and privately ; and if the medical man is not wholly 
satisfied, a second, or even a third examination must be re- 
quested before giving evidence. 

Having pronounced a patient insane, what is best to be 
done with him ? The history of the patient, the form of in- 
sanity, his physical condition, the peculiarity of mental 
aberration: — whether functional or organic disease of the brain 
exists ; and last but not least, the financial strength ol his 
friends who are to support him, will all have some influence in 
the treatment and management of the case. 

Our asylums with their magnificent buildings, beautiful sur- 
roundings, light and well-ventilated halls, etc., managed by 
an efficient corps of kind attendants, and superintended by a 
skilled specialist in mental diseases, are not, -as yet, giving 
this unfortunate class of mankind the best possible treatment. 
Why ? There are several reasons ; — first, because they have 
not sufficient room ; they cannot divide their patients into as 
many classes as they should ; they need more halls, more 
gardens, more farming lands, and many more cottages sep- 
arated from the main buildings. Second, the superintendent 
usually has the responsibity of overseeing all the affairs of the 
institution, and cannot devote the necessary time to study 
each individual case. 

Third, with a few exceptions, the medical men in charge of 
our asylums are men who have been educated to prescribe 
for names, and cannot accurately prescribe for conditions and 
symptoms ; hence the medicinal treatment, except in cases of 
sleeplessness and delirium, for insanity per se, has been prac- 
tically abandoned in many of our asylums. I do not say this 
to cast odium upon the management of any of our asylums. 
In Michigan we have good reason to be proud of our public in- 
stitutions for the care of this class of unfortunates. Like all 
matters pertaining to the practice of medicine, there is room 
for improvement. 

When there is sufficient money to hire private attendants, 
especially when the patient is past middle life. I would advise 
giving more liberty than can usually be secured in the asy- 
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lums, except in cases where there is an inch'nation to homi- 
cide or suicide ; but the patient must be carefully watched 
by a kind and skilful nurse ; under other circumstances, the 
patient must at once be sent to an asylum. 

After seeing that the patient has proper care, and the right 
sanitary surroundings, the next step will be to select the 
necessary medicinal treatment ; and let me say here that no 
physician who has not independence enough to give the indi- 
cated remedy, the remedy that is called for by some special 
symptom, without regard to authority, is capable of treating 
a lunatic. 

The first thing to consider is : the physical condition of a 
patient. When we have restored the physical system — and 
the brain is a portion of it: — to normal condition, the insanity 
will disappear. The digestive organs must receive our at- 
tention, and such remedies as are indicated given, and the 
diet regulated. Not that the stomach is the seat of any intel- 
lefVual power, but the digestive organs certainly have more 
influence over our mental faculties than is usually conceded ; 
especially must this part of the system be carefully treated in 
cases of epileptic lunacy. 

One patient may need rest ; another work ; one solitude, 
another company and amusements. 

And now we will turn our attention particularly to the brain 
and mind. That we have remedies that act directly upon the 
brain, and even upon different seftions of the brain must be 
admitted by all careful observers. If one remedy will cure a 
frontal headache, another a pain in the top of the brain, and 
still a different remedy an occipital disturbance, is it reason- 
able to contend that different forms of insanity may be cured 
by the indicated remedies ? I think not. 

If the patient is unable to sleep, or is wild with delirium, a 
hypnotic must be administered. Sleep is nature's restorer. 
Chloral hydrate may be administered, provided there is a 
strong circulation, and no evidence of organic heart disease, 
in doses of ten grains, well diluted with water or simple syrup; 
and the dose repeated every thirty minutes until the patient 
sleeps. 
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Bromide of potassium must be given in cases where choral 
is contra-indicated. If the oatient be wild with delirium, and 
the pupils are dilated, Hyoscyamus may be administered in 
combination with the bromide. 

Morphia should seldom, if ever, be given. It is a good 
anodyne, but, except in cases of sleeplessness caused by in- 
tense pain, a pernicious hypnotic. 

The needed rest and sleep having been secured, the physi- 
cian must now give the case a few hours* careful study, during 
which he obtains a complete history of the conduct and all 
unnatural a6lions of the patient from the first appearance of 
mental aberration ; the cause of the trouble, and if possible 
the symptoms of the patient for a short time before losing 
his reason. Did he complain of headache } and if so, in what 
portion of the brain ? With a thorough knowledge of the 
fun6lions of the different portions of the brain, guided by the 
form of insanity, and aided by studying the eccentricities of 
the patient, the disease may be located. Knowing now the 
location of the disease, the condition of the part must be as- 
certained as near as possible. Is it congested, or anemic } Is 
it irritated, or inaftive } Does it need a sedative or a stimu- 
lant } Does it need a special nerve-sedative, or a nerve- 
tonic } What special symptom is present that calls for a 
certain remedy } We know from experience that certain 
symptoms are removed by the aflion of certain remedies, 
even when given in very minute doses, and that by the aft of 
prescribing for symptoms, we are enabled frequently to cure 
many very severe cases of sickness, long before the old-style 
prescriber is prepared to make a rational prescription. 

I cannot mention the charafteristic symptoms for all the 
remedies that may be indicated in the treatment of lunacy. 
Suffice it to give the specific indications of a few, to illustrate 
the method of study to be pursued in this manner of treating 
insanity. 

Aconite is indicated by sensation of fear ; the patient is 
afraid of everybody and everything ; very sensitive ; wants to 
be alone. It is more liable to be indicated in patients who have 
been engaged in literary pursuits, the disease being located in 
the front portion of the cerebrum. 
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Belladonna is indicated by violent delirium, followed by a 
dull, drowby condition ; the central or upper portion of the 
brain being the seat of the trouble. The religious lunatic may 
need this remedy. . 

The pulsatilla-patient is a weeping patient, with a constant 
fear of impending danger. The disappointed lover who loses 
his reason, and the case of amenorrhoeal insanity may need 
this remedy, the difficulty being in the back portion of the 
cerebrum. 

Phosphorus is called for by inability to think ; the patient 
cannot keep his mind on the desired subje6l, and often mut- 
ters to himself; very indifferent. Feeble-minded patients 
whose mental faculties have been o&ertaxed, may need phos- 
phorus. 

The ill-humored, quarrelsome patient, who cannot tolerate 
noise, and lacks power to control his muscular aftion, will be 
benefitted by nux vomica. The onanist, and the man whose 
sexual appetite has ruined his intelleft, may need this 
remedy, the base of the brain being the diseased portion. 

The epileptic lunatic will be greatly benefitted by the per- 
sistent use of CEnanthe crocate, (water hemlock,); and in this 
class of cases santonine, or sulphur, may be indicated. 

These remedies for the indications specified, are invariably 
to be given in small dosess. How they aft, or why they will 
remove the abnormal conditions mentioned, I will not attempt 
to explain. Let the unbeliever throw aside all prejudice, and 
investigate for himself. 

REMARKS BY MEMBERS. 

Dr. H. LuDWlG. — We have had very good papers upon 
these several subjefts, but this is not exa6lly what we want. 
We have had no remarks from the members of this Associa- 
tion, from the physicians of experience in our ranks, which 
had been promised us by the Announcement and which we 
have a right to demand and expedl. 

The theories set forth by the papers which we have just 
heard may be right enough, but it is the pra6lical application, 
the treatment itself, that we want. So far we have not had 
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it. We have been told that when we put the brain in a nor- 
mal condition we cure the patients. He speaks about the use 
of phosphates, but whether he means that the medicine and 
treatment will p\ft the brain ii^ normal organic condition, we 
do not know. 

I will give a case under my own treatment : The patient 
had been in tlie asylum at Kalamazoo for many months. She 
had stabbed herself, but could give no motive for it ; she had 
no desire to take her own life, but felt an irresistible propen- 
sity to do this. I was summoned to visit her. She would sit 
moody, with her head down, feeble in appearance ; the pulse 
was also feeble. I looked for indications of brain-disease. 
The only abnormal symptom to attraft my attention was 
amenorrhoea. I prescribed Pulsatilla and Macrotys for this 
condition. At the end of a month she appeared better men- 
tally ; would talk rationally and feed herself. At the end of 
six weeks the abnormal condition was at an end, and the brain 
and mind appeared to be all right. I am uncertain whether 
the medicine effefted this cure. 

Dr. Munn. — Three years ago a gentleman brought his wife 
to me. She had a propensity toward solitude ; would wander 
off alone, and had a strong impulse to commit suicide. She 
was a young woman, German by nationality, and had been 
several months married. She had been ten months suffering 
from amenorrhoea. I suspe6led the nature of the trouble, and 
discovered a flexion. I had great trouble in introducing a 
small probe, and was compelled to use a dilator. After prac- 
ticing this three or four times at different periods the trouble 
was obviated, and with this result the mental difficulty was 
at an end. I think many cases of insanity among women may 
be traced to a like cause. In such cases medicine had no 
effefl and never would have any. An operation was necessary. 

Dr. Wilder. — In reply to the criticism of Dr. Ludwig, I 
would say that it was the purpose in this Symposiac that the 
members, the practitioners in this Association, should do the 
principal talking. It was the business of the persons named 
in the programme to introduce the subjefl in a brief thesis, 
but to have the whole matter a kind of professional picnic,. 
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where each member brings something of his own, after his own 
style and manner, and we might all share. I regret that this 
has been so much neglefled. 

The introduftory discourse which w.e have just heard is very 
able, distinfl and clearly set forth. I would take issue, how- 
ever, if I understand it right, with the proposition that the 
mind is a produft or secretion originating from the brain. So 
far from that, it is the older of the two. Man is man, brain or 
no brain. Because there is mind to cause evolution, there is 
mind evolved. 



VIL— POSSIBILITIES OF UNITING THE SEVERAL 

SCHOOLS OF MEDICINE, 

By E. YouNKiN, Affirmative ; G. E. Potier, Negative. 

This theme is an important one, and ought to have a wider 
scope than what is couched in the word ** possibilities.* 

First, Is union desirable ? Some men think it a part of 
their mission to differ. We differ in our physical proportion 
and we differ in intellect. We cannot all see alike and we do 
not all think alike ; but notwithstanding all this, it would 
seem that every one who has the good of medical science at 
heart should answer the above question affirmatively. 

There is no strength in discord and there is nothing accom- 
plished by faflion. Because we differ in our physical organisa- 
tions is ony another reason why we should rally around a 
common center. One organ of the body will differ from 
another organ, and all organs in a sense differ from each other, 
but there is a harmony essential to the physical being, and 
without this harmony there is disease and death. This idea 
of harmony in the physical being is just what we mean by 
union in ^the several schools of medicine, and without this 
union we have a display of weakness, and with union of senti- 
ment of feeling and a6lion we have strength. 

Where two individuals differ from each other in sentiment it 
is possible for both to be wrong and impossible both to be 
right. If they are united, this does not prove the corre6lness 
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of their position, for men can unite upon error as well as upon 
the truth. 

All men, however, have a right to the truth, and truth is a 
unit. He who has the truth may hold to it though all others 
differ from him. The man who assumes a position should ex- 
amine the foundation of that position, and if built on a rock 
of truth he should maintain it, but if false he ought not to hold 
to it simply to go with the crowd. 

Secondly, — Union in medicine is practicable. If medicine 
has no common centre, then divisions are justifiable ; if it has 
a common centre, then in the ratio of our distance from that 
centre will be the distance which separate us, and the nearer 
we approach the centre the closer we are to each other. The 
closer the schools are to the common centre, the less distance 
they have to go to union. 'Some maybe far from the mark 
and others may be near. Those at a distance will therefore 
have greater exertion to bestow and greater sacrifices to 
make. The common centre around which union becomes 
possible is truth. It is possible to arrive at that truth, though 
from the present state of things it is not probable. 

The medical schools are nearer each other to-day than they 
were years ago. The reason of this is because they have come 
nearer to the truth and have forgotten much of their supersti- 
tious bigotry and intolerance. We believe, therefore, that 
union in the various schools of medicine is desirable, and that 
it is feasible and possible. We know that there arc a few men 
who aim to keep the poles apart, but let it not be us^ for we 
have nothing to fear in this matter. There are no principles 
of justice that we cannot adopt. We have gained a position 
of respectability and honor. There is no standard of educa- 
tion which others may adopt, that we cannot attain, and we 
have no erroneous theories that we are bound to maintain. 

Now, are we to give up the principles on which we have 
started out } I answer : not one that has the basis of truth. 
Not an element of truth is to be sacrificed. Rut what about 
other schools } My answer is the same. It is error, however, 
that must be eliminated. It is bigotry that must not be tol- 
erated. Let us come upon common ground, ground that is 
admitted to be right by all. 
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Have we any such groundwork as this ? Yes. Who is it 
that denies us the right of selecting the best drugs and the 
best means from all sources ? There is not one in fact, though 
there are many in praflice. The question of selection is left 
with the individual mind, and it cannot be confined by resolu- 
tions of bodies or governed by medical societies. It is good 
in proportion to the man*s education and the exercise of his 
judgment. 

We have adopted as the law of cure, anything that will cure. 
Is there anything wrong about that } There is not a dissent- 
ing voice. Where the law q{ similia will cure let that be the 
law, where the law oicontraria will cure let that have its way, 
and let us cease our quarrels on the questions of the universality 
of any law. 

I want to say to you gentlemen, that our adversaries do not 
object to what we hold as our distinctive features, so much as 
to what we do not hold. They quarrel with us and call us 
hard names because we do not go with them and because we 
will not subscribe to their dogmas. We are not ready to do 
this for the sake of peace and union ; and so long as we can- 
not settle upon truth and fa6l in which justice is dealt out to 
all, so long the battle of the schools continues and so long we 
will play our part in this contest. 

But, says one, what does all this controversy amount to } 
We have not been invited to unite with anybody. I beg your 
pardon. We are called upon daily to subscribe to the diftum 
of other schools ; but this we cannot do until we can have a 
common ground of truth and justice. This is our mission 
therefore. We hold in our hands the olive-branch, and we 
stand ready to unite with all who will drop the old mantle of 
exclusive intolerance and rest their arms upon the right, the 
true and the good. 

DR. GEO. E. POTTER'S RESPONSE. 

Mr, President^ Ladies and Gentlemen : — Inasmuch as Pro- 
fessor Younkin, my worthy opponent, has failed to show 
wherein there is any possibility of the union of the several 

schools of medicine, I shall proceed to present my views in 
8 
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support of the negative of the question at issue. I cannot 
reconcile myself to the belief that union can be amicably ad- 
justed under one head. 

Principles are not so easily surrendered ; and who of us, or 
of the several schools of medicine, are willing to make full 
concessions.? We find our Homoeopathic friends have re- 
solved : That as long as the dominant school of medicine 
refuses to accept the Homoeopathic principle as the leading 
one in the domain of therapeutics, and places Homoeopathic 
physicians and the Homoeopathic school under a ban. and so 
long as non-Homoeopathists refuse to teach their >tudents the 
benign truths of Homoeopathy, it is incumbent upon the 
Homoeopathic school to hold its position, to maintain its 
separate organisation, and to retain its distinftive name. 

They assert that the two schools — meaning the Regulars 
and themselves — are drawing nearer to each other every year; 
and ascribe to the Regulars the attitude of making all conces- 
sions, (or they say : ** We have not abated one jot or tittle 
from our main principle, the law oi siinilia, and that Homoeo- 
pathy is bound to be the medical science of the future, for it 
possesses the fundamental truths of the healing art." 

Thus you perceive the position of the Homoeopathists 
toward the Regulars ; and the same is no doubt true with 
regard to Ecle6lics. 

The position of the Regulars is plainly seen in the following 
quotation from the ** Rules of the Executive Committee " of 
the late Medical Congress : 

** The Congress will consist of such members of the regular 
medical profession as shall have registered and taken out their 
tickets of admission, and of such other scientific men as the 
Executive Committee of the Congress shall deem it desirable 
to admit." 

The following letter explains itself: 

Washington, D. C, October ist, 1887. 

Doctor Potter : — It is my duty, as registrar of the Ninth Inter- 
national Medical Congress, to inform you that by some inadvertence 
your application for registration has passed the preliminary stage; 
but facts having come to our knowledge as to your exclusive practice, 
which under the rules of the Congress, is a bar to membership, I there- 
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fore have requested the treasurer to return the fee deposited, which he 
informs me has been done. You will oblige by returning to me the 
certificate and badge you received. It seems that, you have subscribed 
five dollars for a " commento medal," which is herewith returned. 

Yours very respectfully, 

M. Toner, Registrar,. 

Who can mistake the issue t Therefore, while there exists 
this diversity of opinion, I shall accord them the liberty to 
think and act for themselves, but courteously request the 
same American privilege for ourselves. We understand the 
framework and principles of our school, and we assert our 
claims to be well founded. I bid all who question our title to 
come and see. 

Scores of men of other schools have compared the works of 
Ecleftic authors, from Beach down to the present, and have 
openly declared their admiration of the New-School principles, 
and that science and the people have been the gainers. All 
who will can attest the same. It needs no argument. Lo ! 
and behold ! for I tell you. good did come out of Nazareth. 

The world may not know our great and noble forefathers, 
for they may not have been great orators or statesmen ; but 
peace to their ashes. While their tongues are silent in death, 
their voices, once raised against calomel, mercury and the 
lancet, still sound, and will go ringing down the dark ages of 
time with a sound of paradisic sweetness. They are men 
whom we delight to honor. An appropriate monument 
eredled over the grave of Beach would be but a tribute of jus- 
tice, and the inscription upon it should read : ** He broke the 
fetters of medical bondage." 

They fought the early battle, and bore the burden and heat 
of the day ; many have gone from earth's scenes without see- 
ing the signs of viflory ; some are here in this assembly. 
Bless them, O ! ye nations ! for they have seen victory after 
victory loom up before them ; and it is hoped they will live 
to see the superstrufture completed and surmounted with the 
banner waving in mid-air, bearing the motto : ** Liberty, 
Freedom and Equality to all." 
The reformers in medicine aimed at truth. They realised 
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that truth is science, and is eternal. They knew that truth 
backed up by enthusiasm would ** move stones," and " charm 
brutes." Without it science could effeft no viftories. They 
planted the seed for a scientific system of medicine, which 
has grown and permeated the entire medical world. They 
held that only in medicine which is true is science ; all that 
is false is pseudo-science. 

In view of what has been said, I see no good reason why we 
should not exist as a separate and distin6l scientific body. I 
find in my travels that Ecleftics are not an iota inferior to 
Allopathists, or Homoeopathists ; the people judge for them- 
selves, and favor the New-School. 

Then, are we not equal in birth and education, in mental 
and physical stamina, in social and moral standing, in medi- 
cal knowledge, and in every other respeft, if you please? 
We ask no favors, we seek no legislation, we covet no one's 
trade ; we stand on our merits, for by this we are willing to 
stand or fall. We do not profess all knowledge, but we con- 
cede there is good in all schools. We concede the right for 
all schools to exist and advance the truth in each, to the ad- 
vantage and comfort of their patients. No sane man would 
deprecate the right of one and jeopard the rights of others. 

Let us next consider wherein we differ from the Old-School, 
for there exists a pronounced dissimilarity, notwithstanding 
their efforts in their endeavors to class us as a branch from 
off their scientific tree. First, they claim to be antiquated, 
we are modern ; they claim all the truth, we concede truth 
to be eternal ; we ask for equality before the law, they 
demand we shall not have it ; we seek no restri6ling or un- 
just legislation, they seek it and wilfully obtain it. They pre- 
scribe a pernicious code of ethics,* we advocate the Golden 

* "What does this mean?" asks a late number of The Medical Age. **^^e 
are told that at the late meeting of the American Medical Association, on 
motion of Dr. N. S. Davis, of Chicago, [Illinois], the rule which requires 
members to subscribe to the Code of Ethics was abolished. The facl that 
such action was taken is, we believe, not generally known, and the Kansas 
City Medical Index is entitled to credit for calling attention to it." 

"Truly, this thing was " done in a corner." Probably the reason is to Ix? 
found in the facfl that intelligent physicians, as well as the foremost men of 
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Rule. We seek to excel at the bedside, they seek to vilify 
and crush us out. We are more successful than they, and 
they know it full well ; thus they seek class-legislation while 
we ignore it. 

In the face of such fafts, and others too numerous to men- 
tion, I cannot see, for the life of me, wherein there is any 
possibility of the union of the several schools of medicine. 
Notwithstanding the wide chasm which lies yawning between 
us, the theories of cure and therapeutics stand out so boldly as 
to present the greatest of reasons why we cannot consolidate. 
These theories of cure are so widely at variance as to annul 
any possibility of union. The law of contraria is diametri- 
cally opposed to stmilia, while vires vitales sustinete is not in 
accord with either. Men, true men, cannot surrender a prin- 
ciple which they honestly believe to be right. Thus, while 
we differ in essentials, what good can be accomplished by 
arbitration } Neither can yield to the other, but each must 
concede the rights and privileges of the other, so long as they 
do what is right and just. This truly constitutes America's 
freedom. 

To reconcile the differences in therapeutics would not be 
an easy task, but attended with extreme difficulty, unless 
Ecleftics ** bow the knee that thrift might follow fawning." 
I do not know what we are ready or willing to concede in such 
a manner. If we had no distinfl system of therapeutics, I 
would willingly yield to the force of argument and truth ; but 
while we are in possession of what others are so anxious to 
obtain, I see no reason for an unconditional surrender. 

We admit there are talented and most excellent men in the 
Old School ; Homoeopathy is blessed with prime and noble 
advocates ; while the Ecleftics can point to their share of 
shining liglits. There are those eminent in a few branches 
and almost totally wanting in others ; while plenty, yea, too 
niany, indifferent or entirely worthless men can be found in 
all classes of society. 

the civilised world, discountenance the Yankee barbarism, and it was likely to 
^ ** ventilated'* at the next International Congress if any is ever held. Its 
odor had so long stopped the noses of the passers-by, that even its friends 
corre^ly seised the opportunity to bury it out of sight. 
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The question of union of schools is before us for considera- 
tion, and what I understand by union of schools is the over- 
whelming of all othys by the dominant school. What a 
plight this would be. It would be calamity to our people; 
for were we to unite — thus giving up our birthright, for, being 
in the minority, we would be lost sight of — we would never 
regret it but once, and that would be to the end of our lives. 
I regret the petty strifes and quarrels ; yet how on earth are 
we to help it ? Are we not justified in our attitude as adis- 
tinfl school ? We certainly are ; for it is plain that the vast 
army of Regulars in this country are afraid of competition, 
therefore they appeal to the legislatures for proteflion. 

In the event of union, what would be the result ? We would 
be just where we are to-day, Old-School, New-School and 
Homoeopathists, all the same. Can the Ethiopian change his 
color, or the leopard his spots ? Union upon anatomy, phys- 
iology, chemistry and pathology exists between all scientific 
xnen ; but when therapeutics and the principles underlying 
their application are brought before us for consideration, we 
must confess that each physician is compelled to choose his 
own remedies and apply them for himself Methinks I hear 
an Old-School physician exclaim : ** I will not recognise or 
associate with those New-School fellows." The Homoeopath- 
ist stands mentally grounded, and says : ** I am prafticing 
both ways ;" while I am positive I hear an Ecleftic exclaim : 
** How can I return to the flesh-pots of Egypt V^ One says 
** I will not;" another ** I cannot;" while the third says •* How 
can I r 

Let all remain where they are, and let all have freedom in 
essentials and liberty in non-essentials. I am satisfied that 
Old-School men are afraid to employ small doses for fear of 
the Homoeopathic designation, and the reverse is true with 
the Homoeopathist. A chemical union cannot be had ; a 
mechanical mixture may not be desirable. Therefore. Mr. 
President, in conclusion, I would say, let the principles of 
each school be tested, and let them stand upon their own 
merits ; let each class of physicians strive to excel, let all 
stand equal before the law and discriminate in favor of none. 
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Raise the standard as hio^h as the heavens, if you please, and 
then let all adhere to that code of ethics — the Golden Rule. 

I trust we, as Ecleflics, representing the American Praftice 
of Medicine, will let our light so shine that men may cry out, 
X,o, and behold the man ! We believe we are right, and we 
dare not sacrifice our principles though we are in the minority. 
We cannot afford to sacrifice a cardinal principle for the sake 
of joining with adversaries. I, for one, cannot do it. We need 
the several schools of medicine existing to-day. Our union 
would be our downfall and a curse to humanity. We must 
not marry each other, for divorce would be inevitable. We 
want equality and justice, and our individual rights as loyal 
American citizens. 

DR. ANNA E. PARK. 

It may be well, before considering the matter of uniting the 
Schools of Medicine, to form some definite idea of what schools 
there are to be taken into the account, whether we shall pro- 
pose to unite them all or to seleft some and discard others. 
We have first our own, the Ecle6lic ; then the Old-School, 
the Homoeopathic, and then the Hydropathic, the Eleftric, 
the Mesmeric, the ** Faith-Cure," Christian Scientist, Move- 
nient-Cure ; and in this way we may extend the enumeration 
indefinitely. 

The School which we so frequently call Allopathic, is 
usually styled the Old School, and very properly, as maay of 
its old tenets, teachings and even praftices have become 
obsolete, while others are also falling into •* innocuous desue- 
tude." Curiously enough, however, it brings forward as un- 
daunted a front as if it had never changed, never taken a new 
idea from others, while living by such things. It calls itself 
"regular," — its praftitioners in the different countries often 
disagreeing. 

The designation Eclectic seems to perplex the lexicon- 
TTfiakers, in regard to how to give it the most wrong definition. 
Webster defines it as ** selefling and combining without unity, 
principle, or a consistent system ;" and utterly disregards the 
Ecleftic method as set forth by the Apostle Paul : ** Prove all 
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things and hold fast that which is good," — the only way really 
Ecle6lic. Dunglison s Medical Dictionary is also more or less 
in the wrong, and apparently on purpose : First, defining the 
Ecleflics as a seft of physicians who preferred to choose from 
other se6ls, it names Agathinos of Sparta as its founder, and 
Archigees and Aritaos as its greatest ornaments. It omits 
Galen, who was an Ecle6lic and a philosopher, who was com- 
pelled to leave Rome because the *' regular physicians" of the 
time denounced him for teaching the people, and instigated 
mobs to do him violence. It, however, concedes that every 
judicious physician must be an Ecleftic, and adds the calum- 
nious assertion that the name is used to designate an exclu- 
sive praflice. Probably, the compiler thinks that it does not 
pay to tell the truth and be candid. 

Plainly enough any seleflionof do6lrines, methods or 
remedies must be in accordance with a principle and consis- 
tent .system or it could not be Ecleftic. The Alexandrean 
physicians. Eristratos and Herophilos, discarded blood-letting 
and depletive treatment generally, employing simpler methods 
and remedies, and depending largely upon diet, bathing and 
exercise. Against them were ranged the Empirics, who de- 
clared themselves opposed to any theoretic or rational treat- 
ment, and to base their methods entirely upon acquired 
experience. It is easy to discern which of these classes our 
Ecle6lics have followed, and which the others. As it was 
thei\, so it is now — the Empirics under pretext of superior 
learning and orthodoxy, persecute the Ecle<5lics. The Ish- 
maelites, sons of the bond-woman, persecute the the children 
of the free-woman. 

Homoeopathy comes next. Its motto : *' Similia similibus 
ciirantur^^ is freely translated by Bishop Newman : ** Smile oi> 
me, smile on us, and cure your auntie." Yet to be candid, 
the Homoeopathists have served the Healing Art ; and their 
minute doses have often been found most beneficial. Yet it is 
noticeable that very many of them discard almost entirely the 
infinitesimal dosing which won them favor, and now use largely 
the ** new remedies " of the Ecle6lic Praflice, while they oftef> 
out-Herod the Old-School in traducing Ecleftics. 
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The Hydropathist method is by no means to be undervalued, 
whatever the extravagance of its champions. It has changed 
much, however. The packs and innumerable applications of 
cold water of Priessnitz have been succeeded by warm baths, 
Turkish baths, Russian baths, and innumerable sanitariums in 
which the application of water is by no means distinftive- 
Most of the Hydropathists and other Hygienists who study 
medicine, generally are careful to secure diplomas from the 
Old School. My cat was once sick and refused the usual cat- 
nip remedy for the woes of cathood. Being observed to dip 
his feet in a basin of water, a larger supply was procured, in 
which he immersed himself and remained so for about half an 
hour. He came forth another cat, whole, in his right mind 
and normally hungry. If that was instina, then let reason 
defer to it. At any rate the agency, water, was a perfeft 

cure. 

Of the other methods there is but little to say. Most of 
them are simply auxiliary. Mesmerism is of -this charaaer- 
A physician who *' has no magnetism " may get along some- 
how, but he will often have cause to wonder why others were 
more quickly successful than he. The Movement-Cure has a 
limited field, and is admirable in exceptional cases. That is 
the best that can be said of it. The methods designated 
Faith-Cure, Metaphysics and Christian Science, I have little 

to say about. 

Eleftro-Therapeutics deserves favorable notice, at our 
hands. It is apparently Nature's own remedy, although there 
are instances in which it is not applicable. If I could have 
but one method to choose, I would without hesitation say : 
**Elearicity !" It is. however, but one agent among many, 
and there is no occasion to consign it, like the Homceopathic 
Materia Medica, to a single school of praaice. Our objea is 
to cure the sick ; we are not to be so precise about the way 
except not to employ harmful medication, but to conserve 
and sustain the vital forces. 

The proposition of combining these several methods and 
the distinaive Schools of Medicine into one fraternity, with a 
common objea, is very attraaive. There would be nothing 
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more enjoyable to me than to witness the halt and the lame 
walking, the blind seeing, the sad dyspeptic returning to a 
joyous life, — the father restored from the sickbed to his place 
at the head of the family, and the mother re-called from the 
summons of death to her seat in the family circle. No crown 
can compare with this in brilliancy. Can we unite the dif- 
ferent schools to such an end ? We can — when the prominent 
aim is not domination and personal aggrandisement, and there 
are none to stand at the front to say superciliously to others: 
•* Stand by thyself, come not near to me ; for I am holier than 
thou !" The lamb may think to lie down with the lion when 
the lion will not rapaciously seek to pillow the fleecy head 
inside his greedy maw. We can all walk in peace and unity 
like one fraternity, when we make it our first care to do our 
whole duty to God and our fellow-man ; when we in response 
to the appeal from our patients, use the best means at hand 
for their benefit and restoration. Life is too fleeting to be 
spent in animosity and controversy about methods. When 
we seek to act well our part, and refrain from judging one 
another, we will be certain to be ready to cooperate as one 
school with one heart and purpose, to battle with disease, 
arrest the progress of pestilence, and diffuse the blessings of 
health — wholeness and happiness. 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr. Howe. — This discussion reminds me of a story. Up 
in the country there was a party about to be given. Two 
young fellows meeting together, engaged in a lively discus- 
sion as to whether they would attend it. They gave various 
and strong reasons for the course which they proposed to 
take. Presently one of them asked: **Why should we be 
discussing whether we will go ? We have not been invited." 
So in reference to the Ecleftics at the late International Med- 
ical Congress at the city of Washington. 

Dr. Wilder. — This matter in regard to Ecleflics at the 
International Medical Congress should be properly under- 
stood. We have no call here to impugn the a£ls or motives 
of each other. It had been supposed that this Congress, like 
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those which had preceded it, would be a non-exclusive body, 
to which all reputable members of the medical profession were 
eligible. At Copenhagen in 1884 Homceopathists had par- 
ticipated. Accordingly, two years ago, at the suggestion of 
the President, a committee was appointed to seleft delegates 
and alternates to represent this Association in that body. At 
our meeting a year later at Waukesha, I called this matter up 
for reconsideration. From what I had known and experienced 
from men who had usurped the charge of the coming Con- 
gress, I believed that we could not expe6l fair or honorable 
treatment, but would only invite insult for ourselves. The 
matter was referred again to a committee which made the 
following report : 

"That inasmuch as the International Medical Congress is not likely 
to receive delegates from distinctive Schools of Medicine and Surgery, 
but all reputable practitioners may be admitted, all persons designated 
by name by the National Eclectic Medical Association, be invested 
with proper credentials, and also those who request it, both from this 
National Asssociation and from their own State Society. 

(Signed) " E. Younkin, A. J. Howe, S. B. Munn, G. H. Merkel." 

Several medical journals declared repeatedly that Ecleflics 
as well as other physicians were eligible and would receive 
seats in the Congress. This, if true, would place the matter 
on this basis : If no Ecle6lic should attend, it would be 

* equivalent to an acknowledgment that we were ineligible and 
not worthy. Owing to my official position and nearness of 
residence to Washington, this would make it my duty to go. 
It was repugnant, but I could not shun the responsibility. 
To make sure of the matter, I sent my fee to the Treasurer 

• two weeks in advance, with a statement of my medical status. 
To this I received no reply. I saw no alternative, and so went 
to Washington. I there stated these fafts to the officers in 
attendance and received my credentials. I have them still. 
There were other Ecleflics there ; also Homceopathists — one 
the professor of a college, who read a paper in one of the sec- 
tions. We had all the courtesies and enjoyed all the atten- 
tions that we could desire. What was done afterward, only 
occurred after the final adjournment. Not a man of us was 
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thrust out. We are legal members yet. It is not proper, 
therefore, for any one, certainly not on this occasion, to crit- 
icise our a6lion. 

The status of the Congress itself, however, was not free 
from question. The committee which was appointed by the 
Eighth International Congress at Kopenhagen, to make pro- 
vision for the convocation, was in some way superseded by 
another committee of the American Medical Association, and 
did not aft. I think its members held themselves entirely 
aloof. Their chairman. Dr. John S. Billings, certainly did. 
Such men as Virchow, Paget and the leading men of the 
medical profession in both continents appear to have utterly 
repudiated it. Senator Semnola, of Naples, opposed certain 
proposed aftion, on the ground that this Congress had not 
the proper standing to give its utterances influence. The 
leading Medical Colleges of America were conspicuous in pur- 
posely having no representatives at Washington. It was 
described by Virchow as constituted of mediocrities. 

In regard to the question before the Association, the pos- 
sibility of a session of the Medical Schools, or even the ad- 
visability, I am in strong doubts. I would meet every gener- 
ous advance, but invite no rebuff. There must be a higher 
tone of medical morality. Scientific knowledge must super- 
sede partisan e.xclusiveness. The common charity of human- 
ity — not to say Christianity — must take the place of bigotry 
and intolerance, which are sedulously fostered by the Old 
School. Men must be willing to treat others according to 
their worth and their deserving. The Trade-Union Code of 
Medical Ethics must be sent with the burden carried by Bun- 
yan*s Pilgrim, back to that pit whence it emanated. The 
Medical Boycott must be raised from one end of the Union to 
the other, and the current barbarisms of medicine give place 
to a brighter day. All this would be a greater miracle than 
the lion eating straw like the ox. Yet such changes have 
have occurred. President Jefferson enumerates others like 
them. **We have seen," say he, ** the fashions of Hoffmann^ 
Boerhave, Stahl, Cullen and Brown succeed one another like 
the shifting figures of a magic lantern ; and their fancies, like 
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the dresses of the annual doll-babies from Paris, becoming 
from their novelty the vogue of the day and yielding to the 
next novelty their ephemeral favor." 

Perhaps, therefore, in the coming century a greater change 
will occur, perhaps our civilisation will dawn. 

Dr. H. S. McMaster. — I have little faith in the proposi- 
tion that the Eclectics should desert their colors and go over 
into the camp of the enemy. There are, however, several 
plans of union. One is that of the lion and the lamb — the lion 
to eat the lamb. The only other which appears to me feasi- 
ble is for our adversaries to repeal their intolerant Code of 
Ethics. They must come to us ; we cannot go to them. As 
long as there is one per cent, of us having a spark of self- 
tespeft or moral independence, that number cannot go to the 
enemy. Is there a possibility for them to crush us as they are 
trying.' If we are on the look-out they cannot catch us. If 
we sleep, the lion will eat the lamb. 

It is strange that Pennsylvania should let such a law as has 
been described in Dr. Beam's paper, go upon its statute- 
book. Strange that legislators should be so devoid of all 
honor. If Ecleftics had been present and given any explana- 
tion, no such measure would have passed. There could be no 
such law enafted in Michigan. It is often tried, and when 
the proper time comes, we appear on the stage and show that 
the proposition is not fair. Thus we procure an amendment 
to secure fairness, and the bill dies on the instant. 

Is it possible that the Old School is going to give way in 
its exclusiveness ? No ! The history of this self-styled In- 
ternational Congress discloses its animus. Its tenacity of 
purpose all over the country, the infamous propositions of the 
late President of the American Medical Association, prove it. 
The treatment of the New-Code men of New York proves it. 
In the State University of Michigan, no amount of study, no 
number of years spent in study, at a school or institution 
called irregular, will entitle a student to admission. Scien- 
tific learning, however profound, is not by itself of the slightest 
account. They subscribe to the Code of Ethics, and the 
words of that instrument sound louder in their ears than the 
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precepts of justice or the voice of the Most High God. 
We have no rights there. If our students attend at that place, 
they are lost to Eclecticism. 

Dr. Munn. — It is impossible for our school to unite with 
the other school. In Pennsylvania they went back in their 
plighted faith — the Hahmenann College as well as the other 
colleges. Men come from Europe and wonder at the oppres- 
sive legislation of American legislatures. The graduates 
whom the intolerent legislation of other States deprives of the 
first right of citizenship, come to Connecticut and are accepted 
without a question. 

No wonder that men complain. The denial to a man of the 
right to pursue an honorable calling is a cause worthy of 
revolution. I have fought this damnable legislation eight 
years. Laws were pa3sed in other States, to their indelible 
disgrace, but not in Connecticut. There was one iron-clad 
bill introduced into our Legislature at Hartford. A man was 
on the watch and the bill was killed. 
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PART III. 



PAPERS UPON SCIENTIFIC AND PRO 

FESSIONAL SUBJECTS. 



THE ECLECTIC PRACTICE : 

ITS OFFICE AND FUTURE. 

By Charles Band, M. D. 

Seldom has a body of men been allied together on nobler 
and broader ground than that taken by the National Ecleftic 
Medical Association. They recognise the Healing Art as 
not a privileged calling, but one lawfully exercised by any and 
every person duly qualified by natural endowments and ac- 
quired skill and knowledge. The objects of this Association 
are set forth be **to maintain organised cooperation between 
physicians, for the purpose of promoting the art of Medicine 
and Surgery, and the dissemination of beneficial knowledge 
and an improved practice of medicine." These purposes are 
perfectly laudable and legitimate. No medical corporation 
exists anywhere with a more generous purpose that what is 
here declared. The Golden Rule and Sermon on the Mount 
have nothing better. 

In the aims here set forth, we have the fullest claims to the 
support of our people and the sanction of our Government. 
We are citizens engaged in a meritorious calling, duly re- 
sponsible like others for unfaithfulness and wrong-doing, and 
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fully entitled to every protection set forth by the Constitu- 
tion, in its prohibition to every State — not to make or enforce 
any law which shall abridge the privileges or immunities of 
citizens, nor to deny to any person the equal protection of the 
laws. Forty years ago, and more, the Legislatures of our 
States severally accorded to the Eclectic Practice, all the 
rights to which its practitioners as citizens and medical men 
were entitled ; and since that an amendment to the Federal 
Constitution has guaranteed them. 

A Medical Practice, however, must do more than secure the 
assurance of legal rights ; it must demonstrate good reason 
for existing at all. The public have the right to put us to 
the proof in this respect, and the answer must be broad, com- 
plete and unequivocal. Natural justice is, of course, on our 
side. We have the additional merit, that while the other 
medical schools — the one calling itself Regular, and the Ho- 
moeopathic — are devoted to an exclusive practice, the 
Eclectic is not exclusive in any legitimate sense of the term. 
It alone is catholic, and intolerant of nothing but actual 
wrong. 

There must, however, as has been well observed, be first 
principles in Medicine as well as in Philosophy, which, though 
simple, are invariable and incontestible, and which, like the 
stars of the firmament in guiding the mariner, will conduct 
the physician with assured aim through the different stages of 
<lisease. The province of the Eclectic School has been to as- 
certain and obey these principles. The rival schools are 
wholly empiric in their methods. They more or less ignore 
the causes of disease, and scout an enquiry. Every intelligent 
Eclectic recognises disease as deviation from the normal 
course of physiological law, and an effort to return to that 
course. It is, therefore, not so much to be combatted by 
medication, as aided and furthered in that direction. Hence, 
while in the Old School, there is a general tendency to dis- 
belief in the utility of any medicine, and many openly avow 
this, the Ecleflic has confidence in his methods, and believes 
in the virtues and benefits of the remedies which he employs. 

If we should give a definition that might clearly show the 
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difference of the two schools of praftice, we would declare the 
Old School to be the party of Medical Skepticism and Agnos- 
ticism, and the Ecleftics the School of Medical Faith. 

The office of the Ecleftics therefore, is to establish an im- 
proved practice of medicine in which its practitioners as well 
as its patrons believe, and to do away with the use of ex- 
pedients and medicines which are more or less sure to be 
hurtful to the patient. They are not men who practice medi- 
cine simply as a business to get a living by, but as a liberal 
art which ennobles the physician himself in purpose, thought 
and intelligence. Belonging thus to a profession, rather than 
to a craft, they recognise it as an incumbent duty to elevate 
their calling, and to take a foremost place as thinkers, scien- 
tists, scholars and practitioners. 

The modern tendency to exalt such mechanical means as 
surgery and gynaecology, and to depreciate medical practice, 
is virtually downward. It is a confession that medicine is 
hardly entitled to superior eminence as an art of healing, and 
the result is certain to be unfortunate. Yet it follows legiti- 
mately upon the superficial knowledge of the Practice of 
Medicine, and the principles of Human Physiology. *' It is 
only to our ignorance," said Abernethy, **but the knife is used 
in any case.** 

The Medical Reformers had first of all the task to procure 
the discarding of the lancet, and objectionable medical agents 
which charafterised every physician*s course of pradlice. 
A despotism had been established in medicine which re- 
strained free enquiry, and choked progress. Dr. Benjamin 
Rush also denounced *' conferring exclusive privileges upon 
bodies of physicians, and forbidding men of equal talents and 
knowledge, under severe penalties, from prafticing medicine." 
To a great extent they have succeeded in their endeavors, 
bloodletting is little resorted to, and the objectionable medi- 
cants are unpopular. The ** new remedies," whether Eclectic 
or other, are eagerly ei.quired after and more or less em- 
ployed. 

There is little good sense however, in loading down our 
literature, and glorifying ourselves, by constant dwelling upon 
9 
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the achievements of the past. The men who made them are 
generally dead or superannuated. They served their day and 
generation. We should not hesitate or be slack in doing 
them honor. Beach, Jones, Morrow, King, Buchanan, are 
names always to be reverently uttered. These men created 
for us a new state of things, and we glorify them best by 
doing our part in the present instead of gloating over their 
praises. 

The Eclectic must of necessity be an advancing praftice. 
As soon as it stands still its practitioners will be eagerly seek- 
ing membership and recognition by other schools, and drop- 
ping off every essential reform that has been made. Yet be 
it far from us to decline any courtesy or fair dealing that may 
be extended. Other physicians are not intrinsically bad and 
unworthy because they are not of our number. They may be 
presumed^ to aft according to their best light, as we consider 
ourselves acting. Men who are really scientists or intelli- 
gent do not often quarrel or engage in angry controversy. 
Our Thomsonian neighbors used to be in perpetual conflict, 
and debate seemed to'be the very breath of their life. They 
were in the main upon the right side, and their adversaries 
could not compete successfully with them either as praftition- 
ers or controversialists, and finally gave up argument alto- 
gether, contenting themselves with superior power and social 
position. After a brilliant career, the Thomsonians have 
substantially died out. 

They failed to make good their title to the ground which 
they occupied. The physician, the people have a right to de- 
mand, should be a scholar and intelligent. There was a great 
excess of ignorant men in the Reform-ranks. They used to 
boast that they succeeded in curing where educated men 
failed, talking as though they had success because they were 
ignoramuses. The public were disgusted — partly with their 
ceaseless bragging, and partly at their habitual murder of the 
English language. In consequence their schools fell into 
contempt and they are now forgotten. 

The Ecleflic is now generally acknowledged as the praflice 
that is really Reformed — that contemplates improvement and 
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better methods. Its essential feature is an advancing beyond 
even the treatment first employed by its founders. We have 
Wooster Beach, but do not treat patients as he did ; we g^row 
enthusiastic over the memory of T. V. Morrow and I. G. 
Jones, but are careful to improve upon their examples. They 
never began by pretending to be infallible, and we do not fol- 
low them when we are servile in respefl to doing as they did. 
They were great in their day and had few peers ; we may aim 
to do our own work and not theirs, in this, our time. It is for 
us to expand and better their methods, and, where praflicable, 
adopt those which are superior. Human science is as yet but 
imperfeflly known, and the Healing Art itself is very far from 
being thoroughly developed. There is much to learn of 
which we have never even dreamed. We have no call to 
sneer at those who differ from us, even though they may seem 
to be visionary ; we by no means certain that they do not 
know something valuable of which we are ignorant. Many of 
our most important fafls in science and praflical life are from 
such origins. 

If, therefore, we have numerous changes from the old course 
we need not be surprised. The most important thing for us 
to consider is whether the changes are improvements. Doc- 
tors Beach and Morrow were wise men in their day and we 
praise them ; but all the same we have John King and Dr. 
Scudder, who have innovated upon them. Just so we honor 
Cabot and Columbus for finding the Western Continent, but 
we do not criticise De Soto and La Salle for going further and 
finding the Valley of the Mississippi, or Lewis and Clarke for 
revealing a world beyond the Rocky Mountains. Each ex- 
plorer made the work of the next one possible, and that is his 
honor. But the man who should sit down upon the Atlantic 
seaboard, because that was the first and most genuine discov- 
ery, would be accounted foolish. So the servile adherence to 
the fathers of Ecleflic and Thomsonian praftice would be 
equally stupid. The true aim is to establish, not a new seft 
in medicine, but an improved pradlice. Such the Ecleftic has 
been ; such I trust it will continue always to be. 
A continual conflift with the other schools is hardly part of 
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our calling. There will always be bigots and intolerants, who 
are never content except when in a quarrel with somebody. 
It may be that by their restlessness of temper they will often 
make themselves the most conspicuous, and thereby deceive 
the public into thinking them the leaders. When I read in 
the daily newspapers the reporters* story of our annual meet- 
ings, I am almost led to think that we have unprofitable ses- 
sions, and spend our time upon unimportant trifles. Yet when 
we ascertain the a£lion taken and read the scientific and pro- 
fessional notes and papers, we soon perceive that in the under- 
current a great advance is making, and that our Ecledic 
Association is fairly abreast of the field and doing its part 
manfully. Our thinking men, who do not speak much or talk 
very loud, are carrying the work forward, year by year, and 
planting our standard on places which had not before been 
reached. 

The politics of our school may require to be carefully at- 
tended to, but they should not be kept so much in sight. The 
great body of our patrons mind our diflferences but as foibles 
and weaknesses. When we parade our personal wrongs and 
grievances before the public we generally repel rather than 
attract sympathy. The common belief is that medical men 
are like others, prompt to take advantages even at the sacri- 
fice of impartial justice, and seldom candid in dealing with 
their adversaries. The weaker one, they doubt not, would do 
like the stronger, if once fairly in his place. Hence special 
pleading, however eloquent and conclusive, is seldom of 
much utility. But let the same public know that our ways 
and treatment are better in results than those of other schools 
of practice, and we shall have little difficulty in securing pre- 
eminence. 

Besides, the great body of medical praflitioners in the other 
schools do not cherish so very much animosity to Ecleftics or 
their mode of treatment. Those of us who are scholarly and 
of gentlemanly deportment receive as much consideration as 
their equals who are not Ecle6lics. The fuss and feathers of 
medical pretenders of shallow attainments but very overbear- 
ing manners may serve for a while, but generally fail in hold- 
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ing respect. We have seen the Code of Ethics of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association become weaker than a wisp of straw; 
Twenty years af^o the attempt was made to drive from the 
office of Medical Examiners of the Bureau of Pensions all 
physicians not subscribing^ to that Code ; it cost the Head of 
the Bureau his office, and now we have a fair proportion of 
such appointments. The Army and Navy are yet more or less 
closed against us ; but this cannot continue, if we oflfei* cul- 
tured, scholarly and skilful men for positions. In the mean- 
time, the men entrusted with public affairs as well as the pub- 
lie itself, have the right to demand that we establish our 
principles on a firm basis, make them clear, and perfeft our 
skill and manner of treatment. The more competent we 
make ourselves the firmer will we become grounded in pop- 
ular confidence. But angry controversy will disgust all who 
take no interest in the matter. 

We are thus particular because we believe that the Ecleftics 
have an important part to play in our future medical history. 
When a man like Dr. John V. Shoemaker takes up the time of 
an International Medical Congress with the history of an 
Ecleflic remedy, and a leading Homoeopathic author like E, 
M. Hale publishes books for the purpose of securing the adop- 
tion of our Materia Medica by his own professional brethren^ 
we may regard it as confessed that we have achieved a great 
work in the way of reforming if not revolutionising medical 
praftice. Well is it for us, if when these men come to our 
ground, they do not find us still lingering there, only waiting 
to be absorbed by them. It is our true policy to let them 
have these former elements of our materia medica and science, 
while they advance to what is better and more valuable. They 
follow, and we lead. 

The Ecleflic School of Medicine has its mission for the 
future, as always heretofore, as the champion for freedom in 
the practice of the Healing Art. There can be no improve- 
ment except where there is liberty. These men that cham- 
pion restriftive legislation have generally personal and tem- 
porary advantage to secure, which leads them to overlook the 
deeper principle. Our avowed principles do not sanftion 
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ignorance and illiteracy, but they sustain a general* manliness. 
Scientific learning is always broad and generous in its influence, 
promotive of free principles and destruftive to everything 
savoring of arbitrary despotism. But it is the province of no 
class of men to despise and set forth what is and what is not 
science, else there may be inquisitors and torture-chambers 
among scientists as elsewhere. 

While adhering to these principles, we may look for a 
broadening development of our praftice in every direftion. 
So long as we sustain them worthily we shall be invincible to 
every assault. We shall absorb into our own number the first 
and best of every thought and sentiment. We may hope to 
deserve some other mode of describing members than that of 
a subordinate branch of the medical profession, and yet claim 
our rights before the law as equals, demonstrating our place in 
the medical ranks as peers to the best. 

While pleading for justice from our lawgivers, and for the 
exaltation of our standard by our own leading men, we none 
the less advocate organisation. The societies should be mul- 
tiplied and their efficiency promoted. When our physicians 
keep aloof from organisations they not only make [a heavy 
load to carry, but generally part with their convi6lions. They 
cease to be Eclectics, and become unwilling to be known as 
such. Every cause of superior merit has had its men of that 
sort. We best do away with the evil by forming efficient 
societies and carrying them on for professional and scientific 
purposes,' without making them the instruments of personal 
and interested enterprises. The societies that are condufted 
with reference toeffeflive service have the most influence, and 
as a rule their members stand highest in public estimation. 
They who give the best work are most valuable, and receive 
the highest meed of honor. 

In short, we should be diligent in our calling, patient, and 
resolute, letting nothing dishearten us or deter us from effort. 
The future will be as light as we make it. We have our own 
effort, our principles and our conviftions to rely upon. Wc 
have enlisted in an undertaking worthv of our best endeavors, 
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and we must depend largely upon our own fidelity. Let there 
be no flagging in these respects, and however dark the day 
over us, or gloomy the night that may seem impending, we 
shall have little to fear. 



FORMER AND LA TER ECLEC'IICS, 

By S. B. MuNN, M. D., Waterbury, Conn. 

Perhaps the name of Eclectic to designate our Reform School 
of Medicine, took its origin from the reply of Dr. Wooster 
Beach. A Thomsonian pressed him once very vehemently 
and concluded by the contemptuous remark that he was an 
Ecle6lic. ** That is the word," exclaimed the veteran ; *• I 
am." It is certain that the works and example of Doctor 
Beach constituted the nucleus around which was aggregated 
a group of sincere and earnest reformers, and that new accre- 
tions to their number swelled it from hCindreds to thousands, 
gradually absorbing the members of the Thomsonian praflice, 
and finally giving them the rank, prestige and importance of 
the New School of American Medicine. 

Since that period many years have gone by. The pioneers 
have passed away, except a few ; new men have taken their 
places, sometimes with new notions ; and some have dreamed 
that the later Ecle6lic Practice was something that the former 
was not. I believe that no difference exists except what is of 
the character of an evolution ; the adult must not be com- 
pressed into the habiliments of the child. But the man is still 
the same as the boy ; the genuine Ecleftism of to-day is the 
same that Beach, Morrow, King, Buchanan and Jones fos- 
tered in the past, and there has been no revolution to make it 
something else. Among the Jews of the Maccabee period the 
man who worshipped a pagan god was considered as no more 
a Jew ; and so the man who departs from our principles is no 
more an Ecleftic. 

SAMUEL THOMSON. 

I have no sympathy with men decrying Samuel Thomson. 
He arose in his might, like Abdiel in a whole host of apostate 
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angels. He may have been illiterate ; but so were nine-tenths 
of the so-called physicians of his time. He was stern and hot in 
speech, and so was Martin Luther. One was no more coarse 
and vulgar than the other. Thomson had the discernment to 
perceive that the praftice of medicine was murderous ; that 
death, mutilation and hopeless infirmity followed the Old- 
School physicians. Single-handed like Samson he grappled 
with them all, and as the Philistines ever after hated the name 
of the Hebrew champion so every doftor who itches for 
calomel and its kindred abominations casts filth to this day 
upon the memory of Samuel Thomson. Whether his methods 
were what they should be, this much is certain : that they 
were a thousand fold more safe, more certain of good, more 
beneficial, than the treatment of the sick then in vogue and 
baptised by the name o{ regular. The faults of Thomson were 
his own ; his virtues were a boon to his countrymen and the 
human race. He was as original as John Hunter — as bold, as 
daring, as great, as glorious. He was deep-seeing, observing, 
discriminating. When we depart from his ideas, we seem otten 
to go wrong, as well as right. The fact, however, that the 
Ecleflic School has absorbed his principal followers, is in our 
favor as well as in his. What we have learned from him is 
among our most valuable possessions. Samuel Thomson made 
Medical Reform possible in this country. We may not won- 
der that in those days that tried men's souls he, and those 
afling with him, looked with jealousy upon new men, or upon 
measures that looked like tampering and compromise with the 
adversary. It was natural that Wooster Beach regarded him 
as an antagonist, and that he looked upon Beach as time- 
serving and insincere. Yet in the long run the educated and 
cultured win the public favor from the men of rugged manners 
and unpolished speech. 

BEACH AND ECLECTICS. 

Dr. Beach was a gleaner. He was not ambitious of being 
original, but aimed rather to gather together what wasknown^ 
and make it the nucleus for learning more. We notice in this 
the great difference between the old Thomsonian and the 
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American Reformed physician. The Thomsonian was famous 
for vociferous bragging and denunciation — proud that he knew 
so well what others knew so ill. The other measured care- 
fully his steps and scrutinised everything ; eager to know 
thoroughly what was the better method. ** Prove all things, 
and hold fast that which is good," is the Ecleftic principle. 
So we began and so we live. ** Heat is life and cold is death/* 
is the Thomsonian Gospel. It is true. However we may 
wander and go about, to that principle every intelligent man 
must always return. It is true in philosophy, it is true in 
nature, and so is it true in the art of the physician. Yet ob- 
serve the modest, but persistent lesson which was taught by 
Wooster Beach. He was always in quest of the sure method. 
You find it laid down in his works in such terms as these : 

1. As far as practical, ascertain the disease. 

2. Find out what end or indication to accomplish in treat- 
ment. 

3. Employ the best means and agents for the purpose. 

4. Administer the medicine at the right time, or when it is 
obviously required. 

5. Give as little medicine as possible to effect the purpose. 

6. Use medicines of the most simple kind, or compounds. 

7. Omit medicine when it is possible, and rely upon the 
natural forces, aided by proper diet, regimen, bathing and 
nursing. 

In his common treatment of fevers, he pleaded against the 
employment of mercury, salts and blisters. 

** Restore the suppressed evacuations, secretions, and ex- 
cretions," he urged. The offending cause would then be 
removed, and with its removal the disorder must cease. His 
rules were accordingly direct and simple : 

1. •* Moderate the violence of arterial excitement. 

2. Obviate local inflammation and congestion. 

3. Support the powers of the system. 
4- Relieve urgent symptoms." 

We may like pedants change the order of these ; but their 
propriety and good sense is apparent in a moment. We here 
find the great cardinal point to which Ecleftic Practice turns— 
'* Sustain the vital forces." 

Not by great sounding of trumpets, but by patient study 
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and effeft, Dr. Beach promulgated these views. He lacked 
the aggressiveness of Thomson, but he was equally as persist- 
ent and far more discreet. Forty-fivq or fifty years ago the 
disciples of both these great masters found it wise for them to 
cooperate. Both alike were exposed to malignant persecu- 
tion, and each had much to learn from the other. Hence, in 
many of our States, we find the Thomsonian and the Ecleflic 
side by side, appealing to Legislatures for common justice, 
and the enioyment of those rights which are inherent in every 
citizen under the Constitution of the United States. Ever)' 
man then was a champion for Free Medicine. That was the 
old Ecledlicism ; it is the genuine Ecleflicism now. The op- 
pressive statutes were broken down in all the principal States ; 
and from 1845 ^»11 after the Civil War, Medical Freedom was 
the law of the land. The Code of Ethics and the indecent 
conduft of men a6ling by it constituted almost all that was 
left of the old barbarism. 

THE NEW TIMES. 

We are now in a later generation. The Constitution of the 
Nation has changed. The Ecleftics of 1888 know little of 
what it cost or even what it meant to be an Ecleflic in 1848. 
They reap the harvest which their Fathers sowed. All this 
is well. But there should be no reposing idly upon the for- 
tunes which hare been accumulated, but rather an advancing 
further toward the brighter day. Our methods should be in 
advance of those which they employed. We have no call to 
return to ** the weak and beggarly elements" of Old-School 
praftice. Indeed, few OldtSchool physicians believe in the 
praftice of medicine at all as a Healing Art. Those who do 
are regarded as .artless and inexperienced. The treatment 
which they give is expeftant, palliative and often atrocious. 

WASHINGTON'S LAST MEDICAL TREATMENT. 

We have all read of Washington under the blood-and- 
poison treatment of his time. Some time in the night of the 
13th of December, it is said, the General was seized by a dis- 
ease called the cynanche trachealis (croup). During the same 
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night he sent for a bleeder, who took from him twelve or four- 
teen ounces of blood. Next morning a physician was sent for, 
who arrived at Mount Vernon at eleven o'clock ; when, imag- 
ining danger in the case, he advised the calling of two con- 
sulting physicians. In the interval, however, he thought 
proper to employ, in spite of the twelve ounces that had 
already been expended, two copious bleedings. Now, when 
we consider that these are called copious, and the other is not 
noticed as such, and all indifTerence with which a future most 
copious bleeding is afterward mentioned, we may presume 
that each of these was twenty-five or twenty ounces at least. 

After this ** two moderate doses were administered." I 
know not exaflly what an American moderate dose of calomel 
may be, but if it is as fair to presume it to be in proportion to 
the bleedings, we may conclude that it was at least very con- 
siderable. Upon the arrival of the first consulting physician, 
it was agreed that, as there were no signs of accumulation in 
the bronchial vessels of the lungs, they should try another 
bleeding. 

Now this appears to be perfedlly inexplicable. As there 
were present no signs of accumulation in the bronchial vessels 
of the lungs, they were driven to another bleeding.. Hence it 
will be seen that this last bleeding was to produce an accumu- 
lation in the bronchial vessels of the lungs. There was great 
difficulty of breathing, great inflammation ; but as there was 
as yet no accumulation in the lungs, they were determined to 
induce that also, and as a likely means of inducing it, had 
recourse to the most extravagant effusion of blood. This is 
not an unfair interpretation of their words, but it could not 
have been their real meaning ; their real meaning it is impos- 
sible to discover. In addition to all their previous venesec- 
tion, thirty-two ounces are now drawn ! The medical reader 
will not be surprised to find that this was unattended by any 
apparent alleviation of the complaint. 

In the next place, vapors of vinegar and water were inhaled. 
Two doses of calomel had been already given, but this not 
being deemed sufficient, ten grains were added. Even this 
was not sufficient. Repeated doses of emetic tartar, amount- 
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in<j in all to five or six grains, were next administered. It is 
said the powers of life now seemed Xo yield to the force of the 
disorder. 

DEATH OF PRESIDENT W. H. HARRISON. 

Of Harrison, hurried to his death by medication that could 
not benefit ; according to the report of his physicians, he re- 
ceived into his system in the short space of five days ninety- 
three grains of mercury and thirty-three grains of tartarised 
antimony — all of which was retained. What could be ex- 
pefled but death ? Would it be possible for any man to 
recover under such circumstances } 

Tiie monstrous blunders and malpra6lice that charafter- 
ised the treatment of Garfield ; the aggravated mistreatment 
of John A. Logan, are patent. We need not go to such 
sources for our instru6lion. They should serve as beacon- 
fires to show us what to avoid. 

MODERN ECLhXTIC PRACTICE. 

The combined labors and observations of Jonn King, J. G. 
Jones, Scudder and others, have given a new and more per- 
fe6l form to the methods laid down by Dr. Beach. His im- 
mortal injun6lion to *'use medicine of the most simple kind'* 
has been elaborated into a do6lrine of Specific Medication, 
which the indomitable energy and persistency of Professor 
Scudder and others have pushed successfully to the front as a 
part of our American Ecleftic Praflice. It is adistinft feature 
of the Modern Eclecticism that it comes from the fathers and 
is inspired by the same spirit and purpose that directed their 
a<5lions. 

STEALING THE CREDIT DUE US. 

So many of our Ecleflic discoveries have been with brasen 
impudence promulgated anew as new discoveries of ** regu- 
>ar physicians" that many younger Ecle6lics have never 
known the faft. At the International Congress in 1887, ^^^^ 
editor of the leading Old-Code, Old-School journal read a 
paper on Collinsonia, an Eclectic drug from immemorial 
time, and his audience accepted it. To-day every Old-School 
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journal and medicine-faiSlory is praising and pushing Ecle6lic 
medicines as agents that they have themselves discovered. I 
look to see the men who built Morton*s monument in Boston, 
erefl another to John M. Scudder, Wooster Beach or Samuel 
Thomson. We have Bible-authority for the fathers to kill 
the prophets, and the children to build the sepulchres. We 
can afford to look on and laugh ; but we may as well let these 
Old-School Pharisees bury their dead while we take no part 
with them. 

STICK TO THE PRINCIPLES. 

Modern Eclefticism cannot cut loose from its former career 
without suicide. We exist, because the men of 1845 were 
what they were and because we retain somewhat of their pur- 
pose, inspiration and energy. When we let go one of their 
peculiar points, we are certain to becofne feeble accordingly. 
Medical freedongi must be put in the front, because proper 
a£lion is possible only in free conditions. 

The purpose of the statutes which have been extorted from 
Legislatures have as a principal object our disgrace and over- 
throw. Every Ecleflic who favors ihem is making ready to 
destroy our pra6!ice and organisation. We need, we ask, noth- 
ing of the sort. ,The old path is the only safe one. It is our 
chief point to simplify our remedies and methods. We have 
already diminished dosing to a minimum, with no impairing 
of benefit ; and we shall yet achieve a more direft medication. 
The modern Ecleftic physician has opportunity such as the 
former had not ; and the fidelity, intelligence and energy 
with which he follows in their narrow way to life, will deter- 
n\ine the future of our American Ecle6lic School of Medicine. 
And right here I take the opportunity to say, that I believe 
Toothing should be given as a medicine that can not be assimi- 
lated with the solids and fluids of the svstem, so as to be- 
come a part of it ; that when we administer mercury, lead, 
etc., we introduce into the system elements that must re- 
inain as permanent irritating causes of disease. Others may 
^hink and do differently, but I believe we were right in con- 
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demning the praftice in former times. I am in favor of going 
forward rather than backward. 

KEEP AN ACCOUNT OF DEATHS. 

The importance of keeping a list of patients and enumer- 
ating the death-rate annually cannot be urged too strongly on 
Ecleflic physicians. If the law required all registers of death- 
statistics to give the school of practice to which the attend- 
ing physician belonged, it would be demonstrated beyond 
possible question that our seif-elefted Old-School conserva- 
tors of the public health have a several fold higher mortality 
among their patients than the men whom they vilify. So 
far as my personal observation goes, Eclectic physicians hcn^e 
not a quarter the proportion of deaths among their patients 
that the Old-School doctors have. "Regular" pra6lice is regu- 
larly deadly. In the State of Connefticut, from the statistics 
of the State Board of Health, for the last ten years, we obtain 
the following annual percentage of mortality : 

1877 . 16 1882 . . 18 

1878 . 15 1883 . . 19 I-IO 

1879 15 1884 . 16 6-10 
1^80 . 16 7-10 1885 • • ^7 6-10 
1881 . 17 4-10 1886 . . 16 2-10 

General average, 16 7-10. 

By the census of 1870, the population of Conneflicut was 
527,549. In 1880 it was 610,799. It is in 1888, 715.329. 

It is fair to presume that not more than one person in five 
consults a physician each year. At that rate physicians would 
have but 105,510 patients in 1870 ; 122,114 in 1880, and 143.- 
106 in 1886. In 1885 the number of deaths in Conne6licut was 
9,179. If there were 122,114 persons under the charge of phy- 
sicians, the death-rate among them would be 7^ per cent.— 
or one death to every thirteen ill. In 1886, the number of 
deaths in the State was 11,616; and the probable number of 
invalids was 143,106. This is one death to every 12 3-10 pa- 
tients, or 8 i-io per cent. 

MORTALITY IN WATERBURY. 

Let me now come nearer home. In New Haven county 
in 1886 were 1,485 deaths to an estimated population of 
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80.000— or death-rate of i8j^ per 1,000 of the population, and 
91-4 per cent of the number aflually sick. The city of Water- 
bury has a population estimated at thirty thousand. This 
would make the probable number of invalids six thousand ; 
while the deaths were 529. This makes 18 6-10 per thousand 
of the population of the aflual invalids, 8 8-10 per cent. 

I will now give statistics of my practice ; most of it is in 
Waterbury. I do not, however, when I have several patients 
in the family, enumerate them all ; and so am a few deficient 
in the enumerating of my patients. In 1884. I had 850 pa- 
tients and II deaths. This was less than I 3-10 per cent, of 
those whom 1 treated. In 1885, I had 832 patients and 9 
deaths, whicli was less than I I- 10 per cent. In 1886, when 
the sick persons in Waterbury were about 6,000, and the num- 
ber of deaths 529, I had 1.053 patients and 9 deaths, of whom 
one did not belong to the city. 

Thus while the average death-rate among sick people here 
was 8 8-10 per cent., mine was 85-100 per cent. The mor- 
tality of Waterbury for 1886 was i 8- 10 per cent., while I only 
lost eight out of the entire thirty thousand. 

The ratio of deaths in the whole population, sick or well 
together, was more than double the percentage that I lost 
among my own patients alone. 

There were thirty-four physicians in Waterbury for these 
six thousand patients ; so as I took one thousand, the thirty- 
three others treated the five thousand left. I lost actually 
only nine in that thousand, and they lost 520 in the five thou- 
sand. I lost at the rate of one in 125 ; they one in ten. 

In 1887 I had nine hundred patients enumerated in my 
books, and twelve deaths ; thus losing i I -13 per cent. Four 
of the twelve who died died did not live in Waterbury, and 
several were moribund when I was called. It was an un- 
healthy season, and a severe epidemic of dysentery raged for 
several weeks. I had seventy-three cases of dysentery, all of 
whom recovered. In July and August there were 136 deaths 
from dysentery in Waterbury. The town clerk who registered 
the deaths frequently noticed that whole months would pass 
in which I had none to report. 
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What is true in this one case is also true of other Ecleflics 
in Connefticut and other States. They have only to keep 
their records carefully and they would generally be able to 
show that tke death-rate- where Eclectic physicians are em- 
ployed is but a meagre fraction of what it is where the Old- 
School have patients. I would now recommend that members 
of the National Association proceed at once to make up their 
own statistics. At this time when the American Medical As- 
sociation, its myrmidons and auxilaries are bristling with plots 
and conspiracies against others, the preparation and presen- 
tation of ouf mortuary record and its comparison with theirs, 
will be an argument to Legislatures, that may be evaded or 
smothered, but cannot be denied or displaced. 

A VALUABLE SUGGESTION. 

If there must be legislation then let us demand statutes 
that every register of deaths shall Irtive the^school recorded to 
which every physician who signs a certificate belongs. This 
will go far to place the fa<5ls before the people and the respon- 
sibility upon the shoulders where it belongs. We can thus 
strike back, and deliver our blows at the most salient point in 
the ranks of our adversaries. 

Let the modern effort in behalf of medical pedantry be thus 
rebutted by our testimony of medical skill. And finally let 
•us not forget our past experience, nor close our eyes to the 
machinations of those who would entrap us. The Old-School 
physicians ostracise and many times malign physicians of 
other schools, and they have a supreme contempt for Eclec- 
tics. They do not always scruple at persecution ; there is 
hardly any under-handed business that they will not resort to 
for the purpose of injuring us. They may be pleasatit to our 
faces, but they stab us in the back at every opportunity ; and 
as a pretext for sp doing, they falsely charge us with being ex- 
clusive. As to where the term exclusiveness applies, we have 
■only to refer to their own code. 

If there was ever a time when we should maintain our dis- 
tinftive organisation it is now ; and if there are any weak- 
kneed and faint-hearted, they had better fall out at once. 
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Cowards are of no use, we want valiant men. those who are 
not afraid to fight, and make sacrifice if need be. We cannot 
afford to barter away our birth-right in exchange for hypo- 
critical flatteries. 



MEDICAL LEGISLATION IN PENNSYLVANIA. 

A COLLECE-EXACTMENT FRAUDULENTLY OBTALWED AXL) 

LWIQUITOUSL Y ENFORCED. 

By LE.MON T. Beam, M. D., Johnstown, Penn. 

The Aft regulating the pradlice of medicine in the State of 
Pennsylvania was passed by the Legislature in 188 1. In its 
main features it resembles the one passed in New York in 
1880. It was obtained through the instrumentality of the 
Old-School State Medical Society, ostensibly, but principally 
through the efforts of the medical Faculties of the city of 
Philadelphia, in the interest of their various Colleges. The 
fourth Section reads as follows : 

"Any person who may desire to commence the practice of medicine 
or surgery in this State after the passage of this act, having a medical 
diploma issued or purporting to have been issued by any college, uni- 
versity, society or association in another State or foreign country, shall 
lay the same before the faculty of one of the medical colleges or 
universities of this Commonwealth for inspection ; and the faculty 
being satisfied as to the qualification of the applicant and the genuine- 
ness of the diploma, shall direct the dean of the faculty to endorse the 
same, after which such person shall be allowed to register as required 
by section two of this act." • 

This enaflment was probably for the purpose of compelling 
medical students belonging in Pennsylvania or desiring to 
praftice medicine in that State, to attend the medical colleges 
of that State, and refrain from doing so in the other States. 
In the same way the statute now in force in the State of New 
York was designed to keep New- York students at home. The 
black-mail levy which is permitted to the College-Faculties is 
abundant evidence of the cupidity which inspired this aflion. 
It was expefted that the statutes requiring registration in 

10 
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those States would serve as bulwarks to the home-colleges, 
against the increasing overflow of students to the institutions 
of other States, and incidentally enable the home-societies to 
suppress the rising medical heresies that might become trou- 
blesome. 

For many years prior to the passage of this statute in 
Pennsylvania, a large number from the State had attended 
•Medical Colleges in other States. For example, the cata- 
logues of the •* regular" colleges in New York. Baltimore, 
Cincinnati, Columbus and Cleveland for 1878-79, contained 
several hundred students from Pennsylvania. It aftualiy 
occurred to the medical professors of Philadelphia that they 
needed proteftion. Something, they felt, must be done to 
stop this annual exodus of medical students to educational 
institutions outside of the State. Hence, it was that in Phila- 
delphia, where the leading colleges were situated the aftive 
movement to procure restri<5lional medical legislation began. 

The clause requiring end6rsement of diplomas, was an in- 
genious device to** freeze out" the Ecleftic Praftice. There 
being no Ecleftic College in the State, it was only necessary 
to withhold from Ecleflic graduates the endorsement required, 
and this result would be secured. 

The Ecleftics protested, urging that they had no college in 
Pennsylvania, and in the present state of feeling entertained 
against them by the men seeking this legislation, the colleges 
would refuse to endorse their diplomas and so exclude them 
from praftice. This the advocates of this measure denied. 
No such discrimination, they declared, would be made. They 
solemnly asserted that no such injustice was intended ; that 
no advantage would be taken ; no wrong inflifled. All col- 
leges in the State could be compelled to endorse, for purposes 
of registration, diplomas from those outside, and so the only 
condition that would be required was that the diploma shall 
be one obtained from a legally-chartered Medical College* 
irrespeftive of school. 

I trust you will bear with me here while I cite from the 
Legislative Record o{ Pennsylvania for the Session of 1881, a 
few pertinent points in evidence : 
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Mr. Meyers said : " If adopted it would place one school of prac- 
ticing physicians in this State in the hands of those who would be un- 
friendly to them. Now, physicians ought to be on a common level. 
We ought to establish some means whereby all schools could be put 
on the same basis, and not legislate as against a particular school, or 
schools. * ♦ * "The effect of section four will be to put some 
Schools of Medicine under the supervision of other schools which 
might be opposed to them ; and if it is not amended, I am in favor of 
the indefinite postponement of the bill, because it would be a burning 
shame to pass a bill that would put the practice of any honorable pro- 
fession in the hands of one school, with the jealousy that we know 
exists between different schools; and I say that the bill ought to be 
killed unless amended." 

Mr. Woodruff, (from Cambria county), said : " I offer the follow- 
ing amendment to the amendment : In section four, line five, strike 
out after the word ' the/ down to the word * two,* in line eight, and 
insert in lieu thereof the following : * Boards of Censors of one of the 
State Medical societies of this Commonwealth for inspection, and the 
Boards of Censors being satisfied as to the qualifications of the ap- 
plicant and the genuineness of the diploma, shall direct the Recording 
Secretary of the society to endorse.' * * » " 

Mr. Myers further said : " If it is to be amended so that the State 
societies and Medical associations may examine them, it is all right, 
but if it cannot be — " 

Mr. Furth, (from Philadelphia) : " Where does this bill make any 
distinction — " 

Mr. Myers. * * " It makes the distinction that every man prac- 
ticing in this State from any other State must go to a regular college 
in this State, and pass examination. There is no Eclectic college in 
this State, and therefore the University of Pennsylvania and Homoeo- 
pathic school and the Jefferson College must pass upon his diploma, 
which means that no man can practice in this State unless he belongs 
to these schools. * * There are only two schools in the State that 
have colleges." 

Mr. HiLLis : " Does that prevent a man coming from another State, 
from a different school ?" 

Mr, Myers : " Yes, when he comes before one of these schools he 
stands about as much chance of getting his diploma endorsed as a cat 
would in the hot country without mittens. * * There are State 
Medical societies of all schools in the State, with honorable men be- 
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longing to theco, and I say that, in all fairness, all the different schools 
ought to have a chance to compete in the Practice of Medicine, but 
there are only two schools represented in the colleges and universities 
of this State, namely, the Allopathic and the Homoeopathic. * * 
It would be unfair for this Legislature to pass a bill to prevent honest 
<:ompetition in that honorable profession. If* we amend so as to pro- 
vide for an examination by the State Medical societies, * * it is 
:all right. But as the bill stands, say : that it is in the interest of these 
^wo colleges, and is not right." 

Mr. BuiTERMORE, (Fayette county), an Allopathic doctor and rep- 
Tesentative, here interrupted : " Mr. Speaker, I rise to a question of 
.privilege. 1 should be pleased to know the question before this 
iHouse ?" 

The Speaker: "The motion for the indefinite postponement of the 
l)ill brings up the whole subject for discussion." 

Mr. Myers : ** I have no objection to passing a bill to protect the 
people against all bogus institutions. I do not believe in quacks in 
any profession, but I do say that it is not fair for a bill like this to pass 
— a bill that will restrict any school from having a fair show in the 
practice of their profession." 

Mr. Furth : " I desire to ask the gentleman if the Eclectic is not a 
School of Medicine and does not have colleges in some States, not- 
withstanding the fact that we have none in this State ?" 

Mr. Fauncer, (Philadelphia): "Buchanan was an Eclectic." 

Mr. Myers : " Yes, and he was like a great many other humbugs 
and frauds that come from the city of Philadelphia." 

Mr. Buttermore : " Mr. Speaker, I call the previous question." 

Mr. Myers : " I will inform the gentleman that he will hardly call 
it while I am talking. If they presume that they are going to gag this 
bill through by the previous question by ruling out honorable men in 
the profession of medicine in this State, I imagine that they miss the 
temper of this House. * * If we amend it so that State societies 
may pass upon these diplomas of the different schools, we are treating 
everybody fair and right. But do not let us make a close corporation 
under the guise and assumption that we are going to benefit the 
people and that it is in the interest of the people ; because it is a hum- 
bug to put it on that ground. It is in the interest of these two schools 
I have mentioned, which is not right and is not fair. * "* Some- 
body spoke here of Buchanan's College. Buchanan's College was 
never recognised by the Eclectics. It was a humbug without recogni- 
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tion by anybody, except that Buchanan was a regular himself; * * 
but he also understood humbugging. His college was never recog- 
nised by the Eclectics, nor by any other school that I know of. Of 
course nobody endorsed it, and I do not know of anybody who is 
trying to endorse it ; but I do say that section four is unfair, and if it. 
is not amended I hope the bill will be indefinitely postponed." 

Messrs. Colborn (Somerset), Hulings (Venang^o). and other 
members, supported the motions to amend and for indefinite 
postponement, in extended arguments. But the cunning, 
pleadings of the Allopathists prevailed. I will present here 
abstracts from several of their addresses before. the House, as 
samples : 

" Mr. Kneass (Philadelphia) : I think this bill is right. It appears 
to me after a careful perusal that it merely provides that any person 
who shall practice medicine by virtue of a bogus diploma, or a diploma 
issued by an unauthorised institution or college, shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanor." 

"Mr. Furth, (Philadelphia): I really cannot understand the attack 
which has been made by the gentleman from Somerset (Mr. Colborn),. 
on this bill. * * Nor can I see the snake in this bill, even though 
it is a medical bill. Now this bill simply does this : It makes evidence 
in a legal manner, which can be used at any time against the physician 
who endeavors to impose upon the community. * * It places upon 
record the college that he graduated from, the length of time that he 
has practiced and all about him. So that those interested at any time,, 
in any physician that is practicing in any county, can, by going to the 
registry as kept by the Prothonotary, find out whether or not he is a 
graduate of a legally-chartered medical institution, such as this law 
requires. ♦ * I say this is a good bill — it is a bill that ought to- 
pass, and that is demanded by the respectable portion of the phy 
sicians of this State." 

Mr. Wiest, (a representative from York county, and a graduated 
Old-School physician), while speaking on this question, said : " There 
will be no trouble about a graduate from a respectable medical school 
located in any State having his diploma endorsed by the medical 
schools of Pennsylvania. * * A person could attend lectures in 
the State of Ohio or in the State of New York, or any other State, 
and then come to a medical school in the State of Pennsylvania and . 
show his credentials, and if they are those of a respectable college 
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they will be endorsed. * * If you come from any reputable school 

(Mark you, he did not in any instance use their distinctive tenn, 

regular school) with proper credentials they (the medical colleges in 

the State) will recognise them." 

" Mr. Buttermore : I call the previous question." 

" Mr. BiLLiNGSLEY: I Withdraw the motion to indefinitely postpone.*' 

" Mr. BuiTERMORE : I insist upon the call of the previous question." 

Twenty members seconded the call. 

" The question being, Shall the main question be put ?" It was 

agreed to. 

" Mr. Myers, (Venango) : Mr. Speaker, I would like to know what 

become of the motion to indefinitely postpone ?" 

" The Speaker : That was cut out by the call for the previous ques- 



tion." 

"The question being, Will the House agree to the bill on third 
reading ? it was agreed to. And on the question, Shall the bill pass ? 

" Agreeably to the provisions of the Constitution, the yeas and najs 
were taken, and were : 

" Yeas — 112. Nays — 45. 

" The majority required by the Constitution having voted in the 
affirmative, the question was determined in the affirmative." 

Under such assurances as are shown this statute was enafted. 
The Homoeopathists, as- is their praftice everywhere, made 
common cause with their Allopathic allies. They even prom- 
ised the Ecleflics through Professor A. R. Thomas. Dean of 
the Hahnemann Medical College of Philadelphia, that that 
college would endorse the diplomas of all Eclefllc colleges 
recognised by the National Ecleftic Medical Association. 
With these solemn pledges and the cooperation of the two 
parties the statute was finally enafted. 

HOMOiOPATHIC PROMISING AND ALLOPATHIC REFUSING. 

The Corresponding Secretary of the Ecleftic Medical As- 
sociation of Pennsylvania, addressed letters to the Deans of 
the respe6live Colleges, and received replies as follows : 

FROM HAHNEMANN MEDICAL COLLEGE. 

A. B. Woodward, M. D. " Philadelphia, Nov. 26, 1881. 

Corresponding Sei^y of Eclectic Medical Association of Pennsylvania : 
Dear Sir : In accordance with the promise made in a former let- 
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ter, I have now to say that the Hahnemann Medical College is willing 
to endorse the diplomas of graduates of the two Colleges of New York, 
and of those in Chicago, Indianapolis, Cincinnati and Atlanta, Ga. 

Very truly yours, A. R. Thomas, Dean." 

FROM JEFFERSON MEDICAL COLLEGE. 

** Dean's Office, Jefferson Medical College, 
Dr. A. B. Woodward, Philadelphia, Pa., Oct. 22, 1881. 

Corresponding Secretary State Eclectic Medical Asssociation, 

Dear Sir : We cannot endorse the diploma of any Eclectic Medi- 
cal College. Very respectfully yours, 

E. Wallace, Dean." 

FROM THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

" University of Pennsylvania, 

Philadelphia, Pa., Oct. 28, 1881. 
Df. A. B. Woodward, 

Corresponding Secretary State Eclectic Medical Association, 

Dear Sir: The delay in ansijirering your letter of the 17th instant 

has arisen from my having been obliged to wait until I could lay it 

before the Faculty. Under the recent Registration-Act, the Medical 

Department of the University according to Section 4 of said act, has 

made the following provision : 

Graduates of Regular Medical Colleges making application for en- 
dorsement of their diplomas shall lay the same before the Faculty and 
shall submit to an examination. If both prove satisfactory the Dean 
is authorised to endorse the diploma. For the services a fee of $20 
is charged ; which, however, will be returned should the examination 
prove unsatisfactory. 

You will perceive that we have made no arrangements for Eclectic or 
Homoeopathic Schools, et hoc genus omne. While we can go no further 
than the endorsement of the diplomas of what we recognise as regular 
Medical Schools, we regard the law as an unfortunate one, which re- 
quires Medical Colleges of one State to endorse the diplomas of those 
of other %ates. We think t/ie diploma of a lawful Institution of a State 
should be a sufficient guarantee for the purpose of registration in other 
States, Respectfully, Joseph Leidy, Dean." 

PURPOSE OF THE BOYCOTT. 

This letter of Professor Leidy may seem to be candid and 
Jionest. It seems, at any rate, to unmask the secret purpose^ 
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for which the enaAment was sought. It %vas designed to 
punish the '* graduates of rr^iar medical colleges outside of 
the State** and to put them to trouble, expense and annoy- 
ance as a penalty for having^ gone out of the State — away 
from "the great medical centre, Philadelphia** — for a medical 
education. Of course a large majority of those presenting 
diplomas for endorsement are regular graduates and were 
originally medical students from this State, who had had the 
effrontery to snub Pennsylvania Colleges. Now, the "en- 
dorsement-feature** was designed as a punishment on all such» 
and was calculated to acl as a deterring force from that 
time forward — to force or induce all students from Pennsyl- 
vania to attend at home-colleges, and to induce students, 
anywhere in the world, who may design to locate in Pennsyl- 
vania, to take their full medical course, or to at least graduate 
from one of her regular medical colleges. 

It is also made plain that the pleadings in behalf of the pro- 
posed enaflment were fraudulent and deceptive. The men 
who made them had no intention whatever to fulfil them. 
They pretended that "the diploma of a lawful Institution of 
a State should and would be a sufficient guarantee for the 
purpose of registration" in Pennsylvania, or as the Dean put* 
it — *• in other States." Yet the first aflion taken under the 
statute was to declare that they WOULD NOT CONFORM to this 
purpose and intention explicitly set forth. 

Certainly, the indignity thus sought to be placed upon men, 
for exercising a right guaranteed to every American citizen — 
that of choice to **go when and where he pleases." to pursue 
such •• business or calling as best suits his interest or tastes," 
provided only that he ** does not infringe on the same rights 
of others" nor ** effect personal injury in his calling"-r-/V with- 
out a parallel since the adoption by our forefathers of the Fed- 
eral Constitution, Eclectics are equally justified in resenting 
such legislation as were the heroes of the Revolution that of 
the Stamp Act. 

What rights has one man. or class of medical men, in this 
free country — where it is no person's right, or, for that matter,, 
a corporate association of persons — or what business have they 
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to ask or to know haiv of where one has received his educa- 
tion in any trade* business or profession, or to interfere with 
him in its pursuit, so long as he accomplishes good ? 

Common, equitable statutes — none others can with truth be 
entitled laws — have all along existed and operated to secure 
to all citizens proteflion from wrong or injury sustained by 
the incompetent in all trades and professions. These alone 
are all that should be enacted ; none of a caste or class char- 
acter are desirable. None but •' Old-School physicians." to 
their shame and eventual discomfiture, may it be said and 
predicted, have been guilty, among the Schools of Medicine 
in the United States, of this anti-Republican and anti-Ameri- 
can attempt at establishing a medical monopoly. 

By sophistry and cunning and deceptive pleadings the so- 
called (self-styled) regular school has been strongly and per- 
sistently urging the passage of restrictive medical laws. In 
a few States the effect to enact laws prohibiting , in effect^ 
any person from practicing medicine who has not received his 
medical education at a so-called regular institution has been 
for the time successful. But the result, in most instances, has 
been to make law-breaking a virtue, as the excluded are daily 
pursuing their avocation as physicians according to a God- 
given right, and secured to them as inalienable by a higher 
than a State law, which will protect them when appealed to 

HAHNEMANN COLLEGE BREAKS ITS WORD. 

Till the year 1884 the Hahnemann Medical College kept its 
promise faithfully. There seems, however, to be a tendency 
everywhere for Homceopathists to copy every mean thing 
that debases the Old-School. It now commits the same crime 
for which the other colleges stand impeached. There is no 
extenuation. It is a wilful breach of faith, and voluntary 
injustice. 

* Dr. W. A. Gordon, a graduate of the Georgia Ecleclic 
Medical College, at the session of 1887-8, made application 
by letter to the Dean of the Hahnemann Medical College for 
an endorsement of his diploma, for the purpose of registration, 
and received the following refusal ; 
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" Philabelphia, April 20th, 1888. 
W. A. Gordon, M. D. 

Dear Sir : In answer to yours of the sixteenth, making enquiries 

relating to the endorsement of your diploma, I have to say : While we 

have in the past endorsed diplomas of graduates of several Eclectic 

Colleges, by recent action in the matter, it has been decided that in 

the future we can endorse for Homoeopathic Colleges only. 

Yours, A. R. Thomas, Dean." 

TWO MORE DELINQUENT COLLEGES. 

The Corresponding Secretary of the Ecle6tic Medical Asso- 
ciation now addressed letters to the Western Pennsylvania 
Medical College and to the Medico-Chirurgical College of 
Philadelphia. Only the following reply has been received : 

" Western Pennsylvania Medical College, 

Pittsburgh, Pa., May 15, 18S8. 
W. C. Beam, M. D., 

Corresponding Secretary Eclectic Medical Association Pennsylvania, 

Dear Sir: In reply to yours of the 7th inst. (which came to my 

office during my absence in Cincinnati) I have to say that this College 

examines for endorsement of diplomas only such graduates as have 

received their degrees in medicine from regular medical colleges m 

good standing. No endorsement can be secured ivithout examination, 

the fee for which is $25, and not returnable in case of failure. 

Very truly yours, 

2107 Penn Avenue. W. J. Asdale, Secretary r 

The Medico-Chirurgical College makes no reply. 

It is plain that Ecleftics in this State have been and still 
are betzvcen two fires — the exclusive rule of the trades-union 
colleges, on the one hand, and the refusal to recognise their 
diplomas, on the other. Though citizens of a free common- 
wealth, they are excluded from the common rights of citizens, 
by the arbitrary acStion of these five institutions. It would 
seem that the constitutional provision to give full faith and 
credit to the judicial a£ls in other States, ought to be suffi- 
cient to entitle us to the right to register our diplomas and 
praflice our profession. 

It may be some slight gratification, that this State-Rights 
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ena6tment has failed to keep students even of the '"regular" 
kind fronf) going ahead. Refer to the catalogues of colleges 
outside the State, of almost any college-year since the pas- 
sage of the Aft, and you will find abundant evidence to sus- 
tain this statement. For instance, for the collegiate year of 
1884-5 — in the Maryland University there were 80; in the 
College of Phyticians and Surgeons of BaltimoJe. 127 ; in the 
Cleveland Medical College,, 30 ; and nearly as many in Cin- 
cinnati and Columbus, O., from Pennsylvania. This part of 
the conspiracy is a failure. 

It will be remembered by every veteran in our ranks, and 
should be borne in mind by every younger man, that from 
the beginning of the century till 1844. a period of fifty years, 
this medical dragon has menaced the safety as well as the 
freedom of every citizen, every year more ominously threat- 
ening the citadel of our personal and civil rights. The first 
legislation seemed innocent, but it was a beginning. The 
entering wedge was driven ; the doflors succeeded in pro- 
curing amendments year after year, giving ihem more 
power, and placing the American Botanies, Reformers and 
Ecleflics of the medical profession, more completely in their 
clutches. At last these revolted. A large plurality of the 
people took their part and demanded that the unconstitu- 
tional and oppressive laws should be repealed. The de- 
mand was unequivocally just, and the demonstration so 
general, that Legislatures of the several States swept from 
the statute-books every vestige of the unrighteous enaft- 
ments.* 

Whenever this unjust and improper legislation has again 
taken place, in a majority of these States, and whenever the 
pressure of medical despotism and persecution becomes again 
intolerable, resistance by those who are oppressed will again 
achieve victory for human rights and for constitutional liberty 
in the medical profession. 

When the **irregulars" of to-day rise en masse, as they did 

•See Prof. J. R. Buchanan's address ^ ag^ainst the attempt of the Massachu 
setts Medical Society to obtain a restrictive law in 1885, for a fuller history of 
this matter. 
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forty years ago, and demand their rights, they will secure 
them — not at once, not without a struggle, but TRUTH CON- 
QUERS. 

APPEAL TO THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 

In Conclusion, I believe it to be possible for this» Associa- 
ciation to exert a strong influence in favor of the repeal or 
amendment of obnoxious medical laws, and against the exten- 
sion of restrictive medical legislation in the United States. 
The relation of this Association to Ecle6licism in Medicine is 
that of a national and representative body, and it, therefore, 
behooves it to take note of any and all encroachments upoi> 
its rights as such. 

Enaftments abridging personal rights are matters of na- 
tional interest, because they are violations of the Federal 
Constitution. Such unconstitutfonal laws we think exist in or 
are contemplated for all the States. Now would it not be well 
for the National Ecleflic Medical Association to take the 
matter up and make one or more test-cases and carry them 
through to a final decision } Would it not be better than for 
one or more weak State Associations ; for one or more weak 
individual physicians (where the aggrieved parties are unable 
to bear the expenses that accrue in appeals to the Courts of 
law for proteftion), to make the attempt and lose for want of 
funds to carry it through ? It seems to me so, and, therefore^ 
I venture to suggest that the Association make itself felt in 
this matter. 

Whether it is wise or desirable that it should undertake to 
do anything is a matter which I willingly leave for it to de- 
termine. To myself, for one, not only the propriety, but 
actual necessity of the adlion indicated, seems to be clear and 
certain. I have only endeavored to direft attention to some 
of the salient features of the problem, and to ask its considera- 
tion at the hands of the members of this organisation, and 
who will, I am convinced, sustain me in the belief that it is 
not unworthy to be brought before this body. 
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THE VETERAN ECLECTICS. 
By A. B. Woodward, M. D., Tunkhannock, Penn. 

To the pioneers of the Ecleclic Pra6lice of Medicine the 
world owes a debt which should be willingly acknowledged. 
They not only presented new and better modes of treating 
the sick but put a check upon the vending of drugs, which 
though few in number, are among the most certain death- 
dealing poisons known to the medical profession. In these 
ways they accomplished a reform in the matter of unnecessary 
producing of suffering, and in forcing — for it was no less — the 
dealers to adopt our remedies instead of their own. To be 
sure they give no credit to our pioneers for the discovery. It 
is part of their plan to crush the Eclcflics out by ** sitting 
down upon them" — adopting their medicines and methods 
but carefully omitting to mention them \x\ the matter. 

At a late OEcumenical Council at Rome, a speaker men- 
tioned two or three worthy men with praise, when the gavel 
from the presiding officer silenced him. ** It is not in order," 
he was told, ** to speak in praise of Protestants." Such is the 
rule in Old-School circles. Tiie old Pharisees were nobler : 
their fathers killed the prophets, and then they turned in and 
built them monuments, like the one to Morton on Boston 
Common. 

Every kind of creature, however, will aft according to its 
instinft ; so do the men who rapaciously grasp that which 
belongs to others, and unscrupulously pretend to introduce 
it themselves to the notice of the medical profession, even 
after having maligned, persecuted and imprisoned the dis- 
coverer as criminals for using his own discoveries. 

Our pioneers set an example which should always be re- 
membered and followed. When called to the bedside of the 
suffering they never wasted time in ascertaining the financial 
condition of the patient, and whether thePe was any one to 
become responsible for the bill. They were content to per- 
form their own office first, and rely upon the sense of justice 
in those whom they had benefited ; not converting their high 
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calling into a mere commercial business. Even if not duly 
honored and remunerated, they were not unwilling to commit 
the case to the perennial justice which eventually makes all 
things equal. 

Even the men who revile our pioneers, who, seek by arbi- 
trary legislation enactment and kindred barbarism to obstruft 
others in lawful work, derive their best successes from those 
whom they are sedulous to injure. Their achievements in 
therapeutics depend more upon the ideas and remedies which 
they have pilfered in this way, than upon their other ** science.** 

Even among those now numbered among ourselves there 
seems to be a studious endeavor to push out of memory and 
even to discredit and disown the Fathers of the Ecleftic 
Praftice. It seems a matter of indifference whether their 
graves are* honored by monuments or abandoned to weeds 
and briers ; whether they are mentioned with respe^ or dis- 
respe6l, or forgotten altogether. I doubt, indeed, whether 
the majority of professed Ecleflics know the history or even 
the names of the first apostles who announced the gospel of 
Medical Reform. Yet all that is now known, even the later 
and better do6lrine of special indication for specific remedies, 
owes its opportunity and importance, if not its aflual origin, 
to the principles set forth by the pioneer fathers. We find 
all the remedies which these had introduced to be positive in 
their a6lion and always giving positive results, and therefore 
certain not to be soon discarded. The ** new remedies " which 
are lauded for a time and then disappear into ** innocuous 
desuetude," are never those of the Ecledlic School. These 
seem almost to have been suggested to us by a spiritual in- 
tuition, transcending popular reasoning and leading to the 
true and the best. 

John M. Scudder is confessedly the champion rather than 
the originator of the dogma of Specific Medication. He is 
deserving of high praise for all that, for having formulated 
into a better shap^ what is known of indications and positive 
remedies in disease, and for having promulgated tWs knowl- 
edge. When I first read his works I found ideas which I had 
long entertained. In faft these had had been embraced in 
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the notions of the pioneers, and verified in my own research 
and experience. Others can tell the same story. 

What these men termed Nature we know as "vital force " 
— vires vitales. It is proper, right here, to remark that if a 
College of Medicine and Therapeutics should be established 
on this foundation, with authority to exclude all would-be 
pra6litioners from the profession who could not understand 
this, and to annul their diplomas, it would bean untold bless- 
ing to mankind. But how many would remain } Many now 
outside of the profession would be found more competent than 
some that are now full-fledged praflilioners. The Ecleftic 
pioneers a6led upon this recognition of vital force as the basis 
of their practice, and in their humble way, persecuted and 
otherwise hindered, strove earnestly to add fuller practical 
knowledge to what they already possessed. Even though 
they seem often to us as illiterate, they exhibit a depth of 
thought and research, and an acuteness of perception, which 
can not be too highly appreciated. 

Our do6lors of the present day have been instructed or 
half-instru6led in the lore of the medical colleges, and hence 
are very prone to a notion that they know about all that is 
worth the knowing. Many of them affect to scout the vet- 
erans, especially those who made more exclusive use of roots 
and herbs, as not being scientific. Perhaps they were not, as 
the word scientific is now superciliously employed ; but the 
aflual genuine knowledge of the art of healing is not com- 
municated, except in a very limited degree, by medical col- 
leges, but is learned if learned at all by the bedside of patients. 
In this particular the veteran Ecleflic praflitioners were rich, 
learned and thorough. 

It is true that they were obliged to go themselves into the 
fields and woods to procure in the natural state the articles 
which they afterward prepared and used as remedies. But it 
cannot be intelligently disputed that their remedies, primitive 
and crude in form as they may have been, were more certain 
in their operation and salutary in results. Now-a-days there 
are persons to gather such plants and manufafturing chemists 
to manipulate them. In this way the form of the drug is less 
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unacceptable, but its efficiency is far less certain. Many of 
our medicines that were potent and satisfactory in the manner 
that they were handled in the **good old times," have become 
less popular and reliable in the new forms, and some have 
been discarded altofrether. Not only are their properties 
more or less lost in the process, but different chemists pro- 
duce unlike medicines by their manipulalion. I have in my 
possession ihree samples of a ** Fluid Extrafl " purporting to 
have been derived from the same article. They have no re- 
semblance lo each other, and there is no means to ascertain 
what they were designed for. I by no means impugn, the 
fluid extra6ls nor reliable manipulators, whereof we have 
many that are excellent. But, pra6litioners with reputation 
at stake need to look well to the filling of prescriptions if too 
lazy to do the work themselves. If the result should not be 
satisfa6lory, they will do well to change their methods and 
imitate the example of the pioneers. 

Once a young physician, just from college, began praftice 
in a town where I lived and wrought his way into favor with 
one of the old settlers. He thought this would be a good 
••starter" for him in case the man got sick. He never failed 
to exhibit his superior college-training. He obtained a prom- 
ise to employ him. In due time, however, when the settler 
did fall ill, he summoned the old Ecleftic pioneer. After 
recovering, he chanced to meet the young doftor on the 
street, and received a cool salutation. The doftor enquired 
why he had not employed him, as they had been intimate 
friends. 

** I was sick," replied the man, ** and so I employed the 
other man." 

•* But," pleaded the do6lor, *' we were such good friends. 
I thought you ought to employ me so as to give me a start." 

••Well;" replied the other; *' I tell you I WAS SICK," re- 
peating it with emphasis. 

Moral. — The gold-headed cane and bombastic boasting 
wins no confidence. 

The old settler, one of a thousand in this, appreciated ex- 
perience and the skill attending it. 
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In this day of despotic legislation and codification^ the health 
of the people is as nothing in comparison to the depth and 
lining of their pockets. Real merit is frowned down, and 
legislators hoodwinked and led into the army of demagogues. 
Where would be the medical profession to-day, except for 
the pioneers who rose in their strength at the time they did } 
If God ever raised up prophets, then he called a Thomson, 
Smith, Beach, Morrow and others to convert the world. Yet 
how were they persecuted. Thompson was imprisoned on a 
trumped-up charge that fell through at trial as frivolous. 
Morrow was compelled by an Old-School mob to close the 
Medical Department at Worthington, Ohio ; and others were 
branded and ill-treated as their enemies were able. Yet these 
men, of whom the world was not worthy, have made a lasting 
revolution in medical methods. We should do honor to their 
names and thank Heaven for commissioning them to their 
apostleship. We have little occasion to boast above them. 
Our death-rates are closer to those of our Old-School adver- 
saries ; while they, with less advantages and more unfavor- 
able circumstances, exhibited better results of their work. 
Besides they prepared the way, and because of them we are 
here. 



HOW rO MAKE OUR PROFESSION SUCCESSFUL. 
By J. C. Burlington, M. D., Attica, Indiana. 

There is an old saying that ** Nothing succeeds like Suc- 
cess," I may add with propriety, that the more we proceed, 
the greater become our opportunities for suceeeding. 

Success implies a definite purpose, and a constant, persistent 
activitv. 

The title to this paper is perhaps susceptible to a variety 

of construflions, and as likely to mislead the writer as to 

puzzle those who seek an intelligent conception of its mean- 

ing. An analysis however, may lead to the evolving of 

something tangible. 

** Our Profession " in the present instance, should doubtless 
II 
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be understood to include liberal physicians of both sexes, who 
are honest in purpose, well instru6led. and willing^ to go under 
the banner of Ecleftics. It embraces those who love intelli- 
gent freedom, and oppose strenuously and with a noble vehe- 
mence the machinations and encroachments of a selfish and 
oppressing medical oligarchy — those of you who have suffered 
from the unjust atts of perjured legislators and corrupt courts, 
lying fledgelings and untutored laymen, and successfully 
fought their way through poverty, insult and contumely to 
honest reputation and fortune, — ** true blue" Ecle<5lics, the 
only school approximating in pra6lice or doftrine the princi- 
ples of a genuine Medical Art and Science. 

We are not going yet to quit the grand work that has been 
so long begun, to sacrifice what has been won at such cost ; 
nay, the nearer the end the harder will be the fight, and with 
it that the wider the crown to be gained. Our conflicts are, 
however, with foes within as well as without. We have some 
earnest work to do to make unity in our own ranks, to spare 
the tender feelings of those inclined to be sentimentally 
** regular " and those who are specifically Ecleftic — two ad- 
verse parties in our Brotherhood. 

Our educational training must be broad, liberal and com- 
prehensive. Our stronghold must be on an eminence so hig^h 
and deep and wide as to remit successfully the well-planned 
attacks of a foe numerically powerful, jealous and exasperated. 
Nor should our efforts be simply for purposes of defense ; but 
we should be prepared for aggressive war. The race is not 
always to the swift nor the battle to the strong, but the vic- 
tory also rewards the courageous and just. If, indeed, we 
ourselves possessed courage commemorate with our ability, 
and had zeal for our cause, and love for professional freedom 
should characterise intelligent citizens of a free Republic^ we 
could deliver this land of every vestige of unjust and discrimi- 
native law, such as compels us now to take a back seat, and 
to stand in the lower ranks when official appointments are 
made for the State or Nation. 

We are but servile cowards if we sit submissively down and 
see the boon of liberty pass from us, or if we cooperate to 
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tighten the shackles till all the freedom left us is but that of 
paying tribute to the Allopathic Caesar. It is our duty to be 
wary in this matter, to consider wisely and a6l determinedly, 
ere the sun of our liberty has set and we have only to light the 
lamps of servitude and petty economy. Better let it be 
torches. It will require vigilant conflict to succeed. 



SURGICAL PROBLEMS DEMANDING ATTENTION 
By A. J. Howe, M. D., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The President of the National Association has assigned me 
a topic of rather ponderous proportions and somewhat per- 
emptory pertinences. A problem is something to be solved, 
and if that something be surgical, and in the nature of an 
emergency — pressing solution — the inquisitor must know well 
the status of surgery as it stands to-day, and from the vantage- 
ground be able to see the needs of surgical science, and be 
wise enough to appreciate its immediate demands. When 
Ambrose Pare ran out of hot pitch while treating the wounded 
in a great battle, he used a ligature to tie bleeding vessels. 
Under the exigencies of the moment the great surgeon's mind 
rose to the imperative demands of the situation ; in a crisis the 
trained intellect of the man was not panic-stricken, but be- 
came conservative under a strain. Such is the distinguishing 
feature of greatness in all the walks of life. The commanding 
general on the battle-field who finds his plans defeated by 
unexpected displays of the enemy, is beaten if he possesses 
not the highest qualities of a leader ; but, if he be master of 
himself, he becomes so of the situation, and reshapes his 
forces in accordance with the new state of things, thereby dis- 
concerting his opponents, and throwing them into dismay. A 
man in the commercial world who has a moral and reasonable 
right to place confidence in business-prospects, yet on finding 
disaster threatening in unexpefled quarters becomes panic- 
stricken and throws himself into a bankruptcy which a cooler 
head might have avoided. True greatness shines brighter 
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when hardest-pressed. The laparotomist, who, upon exposing" 
the abdominal viscera, is nervously stag^gered at the patholo- 
gical display, is unfit for the role which he has assunned. If 
he proceed with a trembling hand the case becomes more and 
more desperate at every advancing step, till like Christian in 
the Slough of Despond, he questions whether it be his duty to 
Qo on or to turn back. 

In a case of acute otitis, with great pain in the mastoid re- 
•gion, cerebral symptoms, with general inflammatory disorder, 
•once we should have been content to poultice or foment the 
affected parts and to administer a febrifuge and anodyne ; and 
we should not do badly either — but at present we would not be 
doing our whole duty unless we looked beyond the ear-diffi- 
culty, — unless we took into consideration the nearness of 
the brain and the danger of meningeal and cerebral suppura- 
tion. 

The surgery of the brain has of late received a large share 
of attention on the part of cerebral pathologists. The im- 
pulse in this direflion was given by those who engaged in 
localising celebral funftions, and was continued by surgeons 
bold enough to trephine the skull for the purpose of evacuat- 
ing abscesses of the brain, and purulent accumulations of the 
temporo-sphenoidal region, — in the fissures of Sylvius and 
Rolando. Our text-books and journals now embrace dia- 
grammatic representations of the various convolutions which 
have been ascertained to be the seat of motor and sensory 
tracts, so that the ordinary student of medicine may master 
the leading features of cerebral topography. It is now cx- 
pe6led that the average pra6litioner of medicine can place his 
finger on the scalp and skull corresponding to the Sylvian 
fissure beneath, and locate other well-known spots which have 
been demonstrated to be of surgical importance. The brain 
is no longer the terra incognita which it was a quarter of a 
century ago, when the peripatetic phrenologist had a plaster- 
cast which had located upon its exterior the various ** organs" 
of the mind. It was not presumed then that the ** centres" 
of motility existed in the brain-substance, but that the 
•* gray matter," so called, enclosed the ** white matter," the 
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first being devoted to intelleflion and the latter to motion. 
Thus brainology blundered along till autopsies of those who 
died of apoplexy and cerebral lesions in general revealed the 
faft that the location of coagula could be depended upon as 
explanatory of certain paralytic states observed before death. 
For instance, if a coagulum pressed upon the convolution of 
Broca, a paralysis of speech — aphasia — had existed from the 
apopleflic stroke till death. If the pressure were in the 
fissure of Sylvius, with paresis of the left arm and leg, then 
the clot would be in a certain location, the association of 
cause and effeft having been observed in several previous in- 
stances. 

If a patient have intracranial pressure, be stupid, partially 
unconscious, tetanic, with a disposition to turn to the right or 
left in bed, there being some discharge from the right or left 
ear, there is evidence oi otitis media with brain-complications. 
Then, again, if there be thickening and discoloration over the 
mastoid region, the part should be exposed through a crucial 
incision, and the bone inspected. Ifablowon the skull im- 
part a disturbing influence a drill should perforate the external 
plate and expose the mastoid cells. If any pus or pent-up 
effusion be pre3ent, the perforation would give exit to the fluid. 
Now, after this operative procedure, and some relief, yet 
with an increase of intracranial pressure as evidenced by pain^ 
paresis of arm or leg, with twitching of the left wrist, menin- 
gitis with clonic distortion of the ankle, a grave state of the 
brain may be inferred, the ear-difficulty not covering all the 
pathological phenomena. Now, if there be paresis of the left 
wrist, a lesion near the angle formed by the approximation of 
the fissures of Sylvius and Rolando might be inferred from the 
fafl that autopsies point to such localisations. 

If the indications be to trephine at a point where the middle 
of the fissure of Sylvius and the lower point of the fissure of 
Rolando may be commanded in a surgical exploration, a spot 
is to be marked on the scalp with aniline an inch above the 
top of the ear and an inch back of that line, which would be 
at the middle of a line drawn from the centre of the crown to 
the meatus auditorius externus. If the saw of the trephine be 
an inch in diameter the disk of skull removed gives room for 
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quite a range of exploration. Now, if the meninges bulge into 
the perforation, as if pressed outward by incarcerated fluids, 
there is a dennand for incisions with sharp scissors or the point 
of a keen-edged bistoury. If a gush of turbid serum flow, a 
projefting convolution may be perforated with a needle, the 
manipulation being with a view of striking a purulent 
cavity in the brain-substance or in an adjacent fissure 
or sulcus. If a pool of pus be struck the intracranial 
pressure will cause a gradual evacuation of the fluid, aseptic 
and absorbent lint being placed in the aperture of the 
skull. The flaps of scalp are to be laid upon the lint and a 
flock of absorbent cotton bound over all. 

The patient may die of cerebral lesion, but the operation 
has done everything that surgery can do to rescue a desperate 
case from the jaws of death. 

The object of this paper thus far has been to call special 
attention to ** a surgical problem «^«/ demanding attention." 
We must know more about localities inside the skull than has 
heretofore been known ; — we ought to be able to place a fin- 
ger on the scalp at a point corresponding with a motor or 
sensory track among cerebral convolutions ; — we^ should be 
able to locate the Isle of Reil. and to know something of its 
funflions. The cerebral pathologist has of late taken the 
lead of the physiologist, reversing the usual order of discover>'. 
Experiments made upon monkeys and inferior animals have 
done something to solve brain-problems, yet little has been 
well-dire£led efforts made to advance our knowledge of cranio- 
cerebral topography. Once we were governed wholly by the 
skulTs sutures ; now certain measurements have mapped the 
relation of the scalp and cerebral locations beneath, so that 
the finger readily finds ** centres " not known a few years ago. 
The beginner in studies of this kind will be astonished to find 
how little he knows in regard to the location of several cere- 
bral fun6lions. The brain must be studied in the cranium, and 
comparisons of part to part noted. 

INTUBATION OF LARYNX. 

Another surgical problem worthy of consideration is the 
O'Dywer method of intubation of the larynx in croup, diph- 
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theria, and other cases of acute laryngeal stenosis. In the 
history of the novelty thus far I have aimed to keep myself 
free from prejudice, and to watch the reports with proper care. 
And I must acknowledge a degree of candor on the part of 
champions that is seldom manifest among partisans. The 
best which can be said in favor of intubation is that it requires 
no cutting to execute the operative procedure. The tube is 
rather easily introduced into the larynx, so carefully made is the 
lube-carrier. The choking produced by the in-going tube is 
not severe nor lasting — in a second or two the tube is in 
situ ; and once in place the annoyance of its presence is not 
distressing. In faft the child breathes so much easier that it 
endures the slight inconvenience with apparent composure. 
The implement is to be worn for two or three days — from one 
to five for a wider range — and it can be removed as easily as 
it was introduced. It is not direflly curative, but it helps a 
doubtful condition. 

If the disease be fatal i;i profundity, the presence of a breath- 
ing tube, whether in larynx or trachea, is not going to save 
the patient. The idea is, as advocated by the champions of 
intubation, that the tube gives the afflicted child an oppor- 
tunity to live till the danger-line is passed — till^swelling sub- 
sides and the exudation is cast oiT. If the child is to die it 
is claimed that the intubation never contributes to jthc dying 
process. 

The objeftions to intubation are that food can not easily be 

taken while the tube is in use, the trouble being that portions 

get into the larynx and excite coughing. This is a serious 

objection, and one which can not well be avoided. A valve 

at the top of the implement — corresponding to the epiglottis — 

might correft the evil, but an artificial valve would not be 

likely to work well. Another objeflion is that the tube is 

often displaced — coughed up, or lost downward. If coughed 

up it may be swallowed, and thus become a source of alarm. 

In one case the attending physician executed tracheotomy 

under the mistaken notion that the tube had slipped through 

the larynx. A discharge of the tube per rectum a few days 

afterward solved the riddle. When dislodged in a coughing 

paroxysm the tube usually appears in the mouth. 
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The per cent, of recovery after intubation is not satisfaftory 
and assuring. Although half the cases pull through all right, 
we do not know but as many might have lived if no intuba- 
tion had been done. At any rate, the advocates of in- 
tubation can not claim that the pra6lice is established be- 
yond question. Unless the tube be modified so as to 
permit of feeding, a grave objection to its use will always ex- 
ist. Tracheotomy with its accompanying intubation, permits 
of cleansing the implement often, allows of feeding without 
the accident of choking, and there is no danger of displace- 
ment. The fact that the late Emperor of Germany wore a 
tracheal tube for months without great inconvenience will go 
a long way toward proving that tracheotomy is to be pre- 
ferred to laryngeal intubation. 

The gravest charge that can be brought against trache- 
otomy is that blood has to be drawn — that traumatism has 
to be inflicted. While this is not a serious consideration for 
the operative surgeon, it becomes so for the unprofessional. 
Parents cannot bear to see their darling the viflim of the sur- 
geon's knife, and are apt even in the event of death, to ascribe 
undue importance to the '*cutin the neck." I believe that 
intubation has a place in surgery, and that it is to be em- 
ployed when tracheotomy is not permitted. It is to be hoped, 
however, that therapeutics may yet accomplish what, in 
throat-diseases, medicine at present is impotent to do. When 
blatant therapeutists are able to perform one-half as much 
as they have promised, they will be held in higher esteem by 
practical surgeons than they now are. Vaunted specifics 
make a poor show when employed to cure malignant diph- 
theria or membranous croup ! But, it may be pleaded, they 
cure mild cases. Of course they do ; for such will get well of 
themselves. 

THORACIC OPERATIONS. 

Another surgical problem demanding attention is in regard 
to the treatment of certain thoracic diseases. In hydrops 
pericardii when respiration is dangerously labored, it is easy 
to insert a canulated needle beneath the lower end of the 
sternum on the leftside, carrying the point of the implement 
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toward the heart, and drawing off serum enough to relieve 
oppression ; and if there be pleural effusion, an over-distended 
sac may be evacuated through an incision made at depend- 
ent points between the ribs. It is a cowardly mistake to 
stand idly waiting for something favorable to turn up when 
nothing short of evacuation will save patients dying with 
pericardio-pleural distension. It may be well to push Digitalis 
and other cardiac agents in the progressive stages of the 
disease, but the time too often comes when operative means 
alone can save. 

Lately a woman with a purulent accumulation in the right 
lung, low down, was in distress from inability to cough up 
the incarcerated pus. I submitted to her the propriety of 
sending an exploring needle between the ribs, and thereby 
endeavoring to establish evacuation of the effused fluid. After 
a days consideration the woman consented to ** take the 
chances," and with a large exploring needle I penetrated to 
the purulent cavity and drew off a half-pint of pus. This re- 
lieved the respiration considerably, and led to a freer opening 
with the knife. The aperture discharged several weeks, and 
then spontaneously closed, the lung cicatrising at the diseased 
point. I was encouraged to make the operation from a suc- 
cessful one I had made in the chest of a young man several 
years ago. In that case the lung had never ceased to dis- 
charge a little occasionally through a sinus which would be- 
come occluded. The patient at length died of atute mania 
that did not depend on the lung-trouble. In other words the 
punfture drained the purulent cavity, and gave pronounced 
relief, with promise of cure; decided improvement having been 
made. The artificial drainage kept the patient from dying of 
phthisis. 

ABDOMINAL SURGERY. 

The surgery of the abdomen has been highly problematical, 
but thanks to gynaecology and laparotomists, the doubtful and 
questionable have been largely consigned to the limbus of 
obsolescence. Incising the walls of the abdomen is a pastime, 
and no longer to be executed with shaky brain and quaking 
hands. The only question in the matter is whether antisep- 
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tics be employed in the execution. I believe it has been satis- 
faflorily demonstrated that Listerism is not a saving clause in 
desperate cases. Cleanliness is to be enjoined as an antiseptic 
precaution. To wet or spray delicate peritoneal surfaces with 
carbolic, or corrosive sulimate, is to be too scientific for any 
use. Expose the viscera as little as possible, and do as little 
violence to peritoneal tissues as pra6licable. Cloths almost 
hot, or broad sponges are to be utilised as covers or shields 
to exposed parts. Bleeding points are to be made dry, and 
as little traumatic as possible. A physician familiar with the 
usual display of the abdominal viscera will grope about aim- 
lessly, not seeming to know beforehand where a viscus or part 
of a viscus may be located. If cancer of the pylorus be anti- 
cipated, and the investigator have scirrhus in view, he should 
be able to place his finger at once in the morbid part, and not 
turn and overturn a measureless amount of intestinal folds. If 
there be suspe6led a scirrhous condition of the oesophagean 
aperture of the stomach, the morbid spot is to be touched at 
once. And if incision of the morbid mass be imprafticable, as 
it is in most instances, a way must be established to feed the 
patient through a tube kept in the abdominal wound, or a fis- 
tulous aperture must be established in the stomach. The 
latter is the most satisfaftory. The walls of the stomach are 
drawn out of the abdominal incision and a long needle thrust 
through the protrudijig mass to secure it steadily in that posi- 
tion while the peritoneal covering of the stomach is carefully 
stitched to the peritoneal lining of the abdomen. In twenty- 
four hours the sutured junction is quite complete, the long 
needle may be withdrawn, and an incision made in the parietes 
of the stomach. Into this aperture the nozzle of a funnel 
may be inserted, and warm milk and soup poured into the 
starved viscus. In this way the patient may be kept alive and 
in a condition of comparative comfort for months. 

HYSTERECTOMY, 

A problem of considerable interest at present is whether a 
cancerous uterus, in its earlier stages, is to be let alone or to 
be removed ; and if the latter alternative be chosen, whether 
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the diseased organ is to be taken out through the abdominal 
walls or through the vagina. I am a firm believer in normal 
hystere6lomy, but entertain grave doubts about the propriety, 
except in sele6led cases, of attempting to remove a carcino- 
matous uterus through the vagina. Epithelioma of the os 
tinea and cervix may be excised with ease, and the ultimate 
result is as satisfa6lory as uterine ablation. In the first place, 
it must be considered that carcinoma uteri is incurable — no 
kind of treatment can do more than prolong life and mitigate 
misery, hence the less the danger the better. There is pra<5li- 
cally no peril in amputation of the uterine cervix ; therefore it 
is vastly to be preferred to hystereftomy, which must ever be 
one of the most dangerous operative procedures. In advanced 
cases of carcinoma uteri the reftum and bladder are apt to 
be involved in the morbid mass, so that uterine removal al- 
most certainly involves a rent into one or both cavities, and 
the entailment of incurable fistulas. The- surgeon, then, 
should weigh every fortuitous circumstance hysterectomy may 
embrace, and be prepared for multiple contingencies. A dan- 
gerous haemorrhage is to be thought of. and preparations 
made for the arrest of troublesome bleeding. 

STRANGULATED HERNIA. 

When the symptoms of strangulated hernia be very plain 
and almost unmistakable, a blind case occasionally occurs. 
An acquaintance of mine was thrown from a buggy and sus- 
tained serious injuries. In a day or so it was found that the 
bowels were tympanitic, and sensitive to the touch, and that 
the vomiting of feculent fluids and the suppression of fecal de- 
jeftions were too grave phenomena to be neglefled. I saw 
the patient the third day after the accident, and was puzzled 
to understand the exa6l nature of the intestinal obstru6lion. 
Warm water had been administered to wash out the stomach, 
and copious enemata had been thrown deep into the bowels. 
Recognising the fa6l that relief depended on the removal of 
the intestinal obstruftion, I advised opening of the abdomen 
that the point of occlusion might be discovered. Accord- 
ingly! after chloroform had been administered, I made an in- 
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cision in the median line of the abdomen, and began to 
explore the intestinal coils by manipulation. In the left iliac 
region a fold of the ileum was found incarcerated — hernied as 
it were in a pouch of the sigmoid colon. This strange trap 
may have been congenital, or acquired during some bodily 
effort. The imprisoned mass was about as large as the fist, 
and ought to have been reached by a hand carried into the 
re6lum. However, only enemas had been used per anum^ and 
some fecal matter had evidently passed the impinging lump. 
With some considerable difficulty I disengaged the mass from 
the accidental pouch, and liberated the entrapped bowel I 
had read of diverticula in the colon, but this was the first 
time I had encountered a fortuitous pocket in the iliac region. 
The strangulation had not been complete, yet would have re- 
sulted fatally if not relieved by laparotomy. I was disinclined 
to leave the pouch for future incarcerations, but could think of 
no safe way to obliterate the trap. During the operation I 
was obliged to let escape from the abdominal cavity a large 
mass of intestinal folds distended with gas, and it was no easy 
task to return the same. However, while manipulating the 
intestines to effefl a return of the escaped folds, their gaseous 
contents passed downward, giving room for the hollow viscera 
to be at ease in the belly. The wound in the abdominal walls 
was well sutured, and the patient made a rapid recovery, all 
symptoms of strangulation passing off within a day or two. 

From the first the symptoms were those of intus-susception, 
and I should not have been disappointed if I had encountered 
that difficulty instead of concealed strangulation. 



THE ''SWEATING DISEASEr 

By A. B. Whitney, M. D., 50 West 55th Street, New York. 

In the summer of the year 1485 there appeared in England 
an epidemic as remarkable in its way as the dynastic change 
for which the year is famous in English history. In faft the 
two occurrences were direflly connefled, and the one was the 
immediate result of the other. Richard III., of the House of 
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York, had just ascended the throne and instituted the policy 
which was to assure the better administration of justice and 
the future commercial greatness of the country. The long 
period of conflifl incident to a disputed succession had dis- 
tra6led the kingdom, impoverished the people and produced 
general destitution and wretchedness. At this period Henry, 
the Earl of Richmond, had become the head of the Lancastrian 
party, and proceeded to renew the confli6l. After the defeat 
of the Duke of Buckingham, he gathered a troop of adven- 
turers in Britanny and other countries for the invasion of 
England. The result of that expedition is historic. Setting 
sail from Harfleur, on the first of August, he landed at Mil- 
ford Haven, in South Wales, on the seventh. Crossing the 
country into Staffordshire, with six thousand men, he met 
Richard, at the head of twice that number, at Market Bos- 
worth, near Leicester. The king, however, had been be- 
trayed. As the fortune of the battle was hanging in the bal- 
ance, Sir William Stanley, the Lord High Constable, joined 
Henry with seven thousand troops, thus giving him the vi6lory 
and with it the prize for which he was contending. 

A new epidemic as well as a new dynasty was then intro- 
duced into England. The soldiers of the Earl of Richmond 
were mercenaries and adventurers, many of them men of foul 
habits and irregular lives. In their own country there had 
prevailed numerous epidemics of the ** Picardy sweat," or 
miliary fever, charafterised by intense sweating, great pros- 
tration and eruptions of vesicles upon the skin, but not often 
fatal. These itien had been crowded into small vessels at 
Harfleur, and remained there till their debarkation a week' 
later. It was to be expefted that disease would break out 
among them ; and, indeed, they had hardly landed when 
there appeared an epidemic which, though not unfamiliar in 
its peculiar symptoms, had now assumed a type and mortality 
charafteristic of another and more fatal malady. This was 
the ** sweat," or sweating sickness, which had, like the Asiatic 
cholera of the present century, upon being carried beyond its 
usual distrift, taken another and deadlier charafler. Almost 
-every one who was attacked by it died in twenty-four hours. 
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If he survived that period he g^enerally recovered, though 
there was still great peril of a relapse. Hardly one in a hun- 
dred, however, was thus fortunate. 

The visitation attended the arnny along its progress, from 
Wales to Leicester and thence to London. Henry VIL ar- 
rived at the Capital on the twenty-eighth of August, and the 
malady broke out immediately among the citizens with its 
chara6leristic fatality. Two Lord Mayors in succession, six 
aldermen and numerous others died in a single week. The 
pestilence continued to rage in the city till the end of 
Oftober, when it as suddenly cedsed. It began also in Ox- 
ford in August and continued six weeks. It extended over 
the kingdom, raging in all its fury, till the end of the year, 
when it disappeared almost universally at the same time. 
There was a violent tempest in England upon the first of 
January, and many attributed to it the cessation of the* 
calamity. 

The sweating disease, thus acclimated seems to have made 
England its focal point lor new epidemics. It appeared in 
London a second time in the summer of 1506. It was, how- 
ever, far less severe, and physicians congratulated themselves 
that they had become able to treat it more successfully. A 
third visitation in 1 5 12. was sufficient to dissipate such confi- 
dence. It broke out in London in the month of July and 
lasted till September. Its virulence was not surpassed by that 
of the Black Death itself. It generally terminated fatally in 
two or three hours. There was an immense mortality in 
Oxford and Cambridge, and in many towns half the popula- 
tion perished. The wealthy and noble were severely visited. 
Many distinguished persons died ; among them Lord Clinton, 
Lord Grey, of Wilton, Andrea Ammonio, secretary of Henry 
VIII., and others. This time the epidemic spread to the Con- 
tinent ; evidently, like the Cholera, following the routes of 
travel. Calais in France and Antwerp in Flanders were 
visited by it. About midwinter it ceased its ravages. 

The fourth great visitation of the pestilence occurred in 
May,^i528. It appeared first in London, but speedily ex- 
tended over England. No trustworthy statistics have ever 
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been kept till the present century. We are therefore without 
the means to ascertain how many perished in this epidemic. 
The number, however, was so great as to create panic and 
general alarm. The Court was broken up at London, and 
Henry VIII., a monarch justly distinguished for boldness and 
courage, now kept constantly in motion, travelling from place 
to place, and sojourning but for brief periods wherever he 
stopped. 

Historians designate this epidemic **The Great Mqrtality." 
It might have been properly characterised as Death upon a 
pale horse. There was an epidemic condition of like charac- 
ter over all the northern countries of Europe. The technical 
and other names, oi Sudor Anglicus^ Pcstis Britaiinica^ Suette 
Aftglais could hardly be applied correctly in this instance. In 
May, 1528, the French army when investing Naples was de- 
stroyed by pestilence ; and a putrid fever, the Trousse galant^ 
decimated the youth of France. The sweating sickness itself 
spread over Germany, Poland, Scandinavia, and Switzerland. 
In accordance with the popular theory of contagion, the 
rumor was propagated at Hamburg that the infeftion had been 
brought to that. city by a ship returning from England, the 
sailors on which were suffering from that disease. Whatever 
may have been the fa6l, the complaint spread rapidly. In a 
very few weeks, more than eight thousand persons died. From 
Hamburg it extended to Lubeck, Stettin, Augsburg, Cologne, 
Hanover, and other districts. In September it broke out in 
the Netherlands, Denmark, Sweden and Norway ; appearing 
in Antwerp and Amsterdam the same day, the 27th. After- 
ward it extended eastward into Lithunia, Poland and Lithunia. 
Its general period of duration in a place was only about two 
weeks, but its ravages during that time were terrible. The 
countries of southern Europe were exempted from the dread 
visitation, and in January, 1530, the destroying angel had 
stayed his hand. 

The fifth epidemic occurred in 1551. We are indebted for 
an account of it to the celebrated John Kaye (better known 
as ** Doftor Caius"), who flourished at that period. He de- 
scribed it in two treatises : one in English entitled : *M Boke 
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or Counseill Against the Disease commonly called the SWEATE 
or Sweating Sickness" (London, 1552); and the other in 
Latin, styled: ^* De Ephemera Britannica^^ (Louvain, 'SS^). 
It first appeared at Shrewsbury, April 13th, 1551, and spread 
to other places upon the river Severn ; also over Wales and 
into the midland countries of England. Everywhere it ex- 
hibited its charafleristic fatality. In Shrewsbury nine hun- 
dred died in a few days. They were chiefly robust men and 
heads of families. In London seven hundred and sixty-one 
perished in a single week. The progress from place to place 
was rapid, and the mortality unequalled; but the disease never 
continued long anywhere. Stow, the historian, represents it 
as having caused a depopulation of the kingdom. The pes- 
tilence became less severe in July and ceased entirely in Sep- 
tember. It did not extend to Scotland or Ireland, but Do6lor 
Kaye mentions its appearing in Calais, and Brasovolus de- 
scribes it as raging in Belgium, where it caused the death of 
several thousand persons. It continued in that country till 
September. 

Many writers have considered the sixty-six years, from 1485 
to 1 55 1, as comprising the entire term of this peculiar disease, 
This, however, is hardly plausible ; and it appears more rea- 
sonable to class it with the military fever, Febris miliariSy of 
which one hundred and seventy-five epidemics have been 
counted in France between 17 18 and 1861. It also broke out 
in a village in the distri6l of Wurtzburg. in Bavaria, in f8o2, 
and raged ten days. It was charaflerised by the suddenness 
of the attack, profuse sweating, and other peculiar symptoms. 
When it proved fatal, death occurred in twenty-four hours. 
M. Rayer, who writes upon the military fever, describes its 
charafteristic symptoms, as profuse sweating and vesicular 
eruptions. He proposes to class it with Variola, Scarlatina 
and Measles. 1 

There seems also to have been a visitation in the summer 
in 1888 at several places in France. It was charaflerised by 
the usual phenomena, and the mortality was but slight. 
Physicians did not hesitate, however, to denominate it the 
Sweating Sickness, and it was so designated in the news- 
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papers. It is a sufficient hint that some incidental matter 
h'ke a condition of atmosphere, abnormal occurrence or in- 
sanitary state of the region may generate the complaint anew 
with its extraordinary fatality of four centuries ago. 

Doftor Kaye has given a very complete account of the 
sweating sickness as he observed it during the last English 
epidemic. It began very suddenly with a vivid sense of terror, 
and the other symptoms of an attack of acute fever ; shiver- 
ing, often very violent, dizziness, headache, fever, pains in the 
neck, limbs and shoulders, and great prostration. The breath- 
ing was deep and frequent, and the voice like a moan. Some- 
times there was vomiting ; but Do6lor Kaye says that this 
did not occur except when the patient had recently eaten. 
The cold stage lasted from half an hour to three hours and 
followed by a stage of heat and sweating. The profuseness 
of the sweat differed with different patients, and also with the 
temperature of the atmosphere, the age of the person, cloth- 
ing, food and other conditions. Immediately after there came 
a sense of intense heat, with headache, delirium and unap- 
peasable thirst. There was also palpitation and pain in the 
heart. Do6lor Kaye fails to notice any eruption upon the 
skin, as in the milder continental disease ; perhaps the Eng- 
lish climate produced a suppression of this symptom, and in 
consequence the greater mortality. In the later stages the 
patients usually experienced general prostration and collapse. 
The exhaustion often caused an irresistible tendency to sleep, 
which the attendents generally endeavored to prevent, under 
the supposition that it was very dangerous. The malady was 
very rapid in its course. It was sometimes fatal in two or 
three hours, qr even sooner, but generally it was protracted 
to twelve, or even twenty-four hours. If the patient survived 
beyond that time, his recovery was considered certain. There 
were frequently ten or twelve attacks of the profuse sweating 
before the viftim succumbed. Relapses sometimes occurred ; 
and in several of the epidemics not more than one or two per 
cent, of the persons attacked by the disease recovered. 
* The history of this epidemic presents some curious analogies 
with those of the Asiatic Cholera. That malady was con- 

12 
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fined to India for many centuries as an indigenous disease till 
in 1817 it broke through all barriers and extended in turn to 
all countries of the world. Since that period it has made five 
of these circuits. Many of the peculiar symptoms are dififerent 
from those commonly observed in India. The ** Sweat," in an 
analogous manner, followed the usual channels of travel and 
commerce, and become more aggravated and fatal after set- 
ting out upoit its journey. Indeed a form of the disease, with 
choleraic peculiarities, has been remarked. Do<5lor Murray, 
of India, writing in 1839, describes an affe6lion resembling 
military fever, which he had observed. It has begn described 
also by French physicians as ** Cholera Cutane Sudoral' — a 
cutaneous or sweating cholera. This fa6l is suggestive. Doc- 
tor Hecker has set forth the disappearance of the epidemic in 
glowing terms. ** By the autumn of 1551," he says, •* the 
sweating sickness had vanished from off the earth ; it has 
never since appeared as it did then and' at earlier periods; 
and it is not to be supposed that it will ever break forth as a 
great epidemic in the same form and limited to a four-and- 
twenty hours' course — for it is manifest that the mode of 
living of the^pcoplc had a great share in its origin, and this 
will never again be the same as in those days." — (Epidemics 
of the Middle A^^esr 

Much stress has been laid upon the fa(5l that the chief area 
of the epidemic was in England. Hence medical writers have 
given it such names as sudor Anglicus^ sudor Anglicamis, 
ephemera maligna seu sudatoria sen Britannica^ seu Anglica 
pes ti lens, pest is Britanniea and suette Auglaise, It was as- 
.serted that when it extended to the continent there was 
copious rainfalls and cold fogs in Germany, showing that the 
atmosphere of England had been carried across the North 
Sea. Do6lor Kaye went so far as to declare that the sweating 
sickness exhibited a preponderating tendency to attack Eng- 
lishmen, and that when it raged in Calais, Brabant and other 
places, it affefled the English only and not the natives. The 
fa6l, however, seems to be that those who were attacked were 
individuals who had left England while the disease was raging 
and were probably already infefled by it, or others from that 
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country who were in close communication with home. It was 
also true that although, with a single exception, it did not 
take root in foreign countries with the chara6leristics which 
it exhibited in England, yet foreigners sojourning in that 
country died of it, as well as the native inhabitants. Be- 
sides, the first epidemic broke out among the heterogenous 
multitude that accompanied Henry of Richmond from France 
when he 'invaded that [country in 1485, and accompanied his 
army whererer it went. It has been also attempted to show 
that its extraordinary fatality was due to the personal habits 
0} the English population, and particularly to their immoder- 
ate use of beer. They do not appear, however, to have 
changed materially in that respefl; nevertheless, the epidemic 
has not appeared since 1551. 

It must be acknowledged, however, that the condition of 
the English peasantry of that period was such as to invite 
pestilence. Pope Pius II., then plain ^Eneas Sylvius, de- 
scribed their wretchedness in unequivocal language. Their 
houses were of stones without mortar, and their food con- 
sisted of coarse vegetable material and even bark ; and to 
many of them bread was wholly unknown. Cleanliness was 
nowhere to be found ; the learned Erasmus, who visited Eng- 
land at that period, forcibly depifts the filthiness. misery and 
destitution which everywhere prevailed. There was no drain- 
age in the towns, and every species of filth was cast into the 
streets. The soil reeked with pestiferous substances, and the 
streams of water were polluted with ordure and the decaying 
remains of dead animals. The dwellings were dens of physical 
and moral degradation. In the houses of the rich and better 
classes, everybody used perfumes on purpose to disguise the 
offensive exhalations. 

Little confidence was extended to the medical art. The 
use of medicines, and even personal cleanliness and precau- 
tions against disease, were regarded generally as useless and 
even as being a profane endeavor to thwart the designs of 
Providence. The pious thronged the churches, supplicating 
for exorcisms and to receive proteftion from the general 
calamity ; and the shrines of saints and martyrs were visited 
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by pilgrims-praying them to avert the evil day. In the mean- 
While the country was scourged every few years by pesti- 
lence, and life was predarious. At that time the population 
of the various cities and counties was but a small fraftion of 
what it is now. All England numbered fewer inhabitants than 
now dwell in London alone. Under the Tudors, in 1500, they 
barely doubled the number under the first William in iioo. 
The common death-rate was far greater than it is with us, 
»and the mortality as well as the frequency of epidemics was 
'something fearful. The new ones seemed to sweep away what 
former ones had left. The first appearance of the sweating 
sickness in England appears to be sufficiently explained by 
regarding it as an aggravated form of the miliary fever of the 
Continent. It is no common fact that the transporting of a 
disease to a new climate and population is attended by modi- 
fication of its symptoms and the increase of its malignity. 
This has been illustrated by the small-pox brought from 
Europe to the aboriginal tribes of North America ; syphilis 
introduced by European sailors into the islands of the Pacific 
Ocean, by cholera disseminated from India to the other 
regions of the world, and by the oriental plague itself. The 
unclean hordes that were bronght into England by Henry 
VII. were likely to be tainted with miliary fever as well as 
other filth-diseases. An army is very frequently a hot-bed of 
pestilence ; and many diseases are engendered and propagated 
by it, which would have otherwise been unknown. It is no 
wonder, therefore, that these troops in their route through 
Wales and England disseminated a deadly epidemic wherever 
they went. They but sowed seed in a soil made ready to re- 
ceive it and produce it anew an hundred-fold. 

We need not attach much importance to the conje6lure 
that the English climate developed the sweating sickness. 
In the visitation of 1485, 1506 and 1517, the seasons exhibited 
110 remarkable defle6lion from their usual course. The year 
1528, however, was charaflerised by excessive moisture, both 
in England and on the Continent. Cold fogs were abundant 
during the summer. Again in 1551 the outbreak in Shrews- 
bury was preceded by heavy fogs redolent of foul stench, and 
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the disease extended from that town along the banks of the 
river Severn, where the fogs were constant and equally un- 
wholesome. Yet Scotland, though under similar atmospheric 
and telluric conditions, was not invaded by the pestilence. 
We are left to the conclusion that there were peculiar agencies 
at work at the times of the visitation which caused the de- 
velopment, and that those agencies have abated their malig- 
nant quality, or ceased to exist. The same fa6l has been true 
of other diseases, of the exanthematous charafler, and renders 
this a plausible judgment. 



7 YPHOID-FEVER. 

SOME THOUGHTS ON THE CLINICAL HISTORY OF TYPHOID' 
FEVER, AND THE DIFFERENTIAL DIAGNOSIS BE- 
TWEEN IT AND CERTAIN OTHER 
FORMS OF DISEASE, 

By C. Edwin Miles, M. D:, Boston, Mass. 

Sometimes the physician attends a patient ill for many 
days, and though he has given the case the closest attention 
and the most careful study, its true type is not fully manifest 
to his own mind. In many of its phenomena it seems to be 
typhoid, but lacking certain of its charafteristics. Though 
pressed by patient and friends for a na?ne for the disease, anx- 
ious also for his own reputation, and conscious of the import- 
ance of a correft diagnosis for sanitary reasons, also having re- 
gard for his responsibility to the health-authorities, and withal 
sensible of the useless annoyance to all concerned, should he 
pronounce it typhoid, if the case be simple fever, he hesitates 
to announce a diagnosis. 

It will not be denied, I suppose, when a condition of fever 
exists for four or five days, the tendency of medical thought 
is to anticipate it to be of the typhoid type, and that there 
are liabilities to so pronounce it, partly from subje6live con- 
clusions, and therefore sometimes prematurely and incorrftly. 
Again, there are many chances for failing in given cases, ta 
observe all the phenomena usually developed in the well- 
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marked typhoid attacks, or they are so mild in form, or so 
brief in duration, that the true condition is not diagnosticated. 

This matter of difficulty in the diagnosis of typhoid, under 
certain conditions of fever-disease, is recognised by high au- 
thority and physicians of the largest clinical observation. 
*Aitken says : ** Thus while the four distinft forms of con- 
tinued fever previously described, typhus, typhoid, relapsing 
and febricula arc capable of being recognised, there can be 
doubt that cases of fever do sometimes occur in this country 
which were a continuous course, having no other specific 
chara6lers, and which in many respefts do not seem quite 
the same as those with which we are now familiar, and which 
cannot at once be clinically recognised. For instance, in 
the very interesting investigation into the nature of *^ Typhus 
and Typhoid Fever ^' by Dr. Murchison, recorded in the forty- 
first volume of the Medico-Chirurgical Transactions^ it is re- 
lated that about two hundred cases are left out of considera- 
tion altogether, because they were "doubtful cases'* and could 
not be classed as either typhus or typhoid." 

tLoomis says : **In a typical case, after the fever is fully 
developed, the diagnosis is not difficult." But further on re- 
marks : *• In the mild type of the disease, or while the 
symptoms are developed irregularly, or during the first week 
of a typical case, the diagnosis is sometimes difficult, and 
sometimes impossible." 

JFlint, when discussing febricula, says : ••Cases, however, 
occur in which it is difficult or impossible to decide, during 
the progress of the fever, whether it be typhoid, or typhus, 
or a febricula ; and after the fever ends, whether it has been a 
febricula or an abortive or anested typhoid or typhus fever. 
In some cases the disease may be overlooked in consequence 
of the phenomena of being imperfeftly developed." 

These possibilities of error in diagnosis of the typhoid as 
above stated, confirmed by my own observation and exper- 
ience, together with that of several of my immediate medical 
friends, prompts whatever this paper contains. 

♦AiTKEN : Second American Edition, Vol. I., p. 134. 

+ Tfxt Book of Practical Medicine y Third Edition, p. 631. 

J Principles and Practice of Medicine y Fifth Edition, p. 946 and p. 965. 
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It does not seem necessary for the purpose designed in this 
paper, to give the clinical history of typhoid fever in detail ; 
but rather to present the prominent phenomena that makes 
the disease charafteristic, as seen by the physician at the bed- 
side of the patient. 

The incubative stage undoubtedly varies from three or four 
days to as many weeks. 

CLINICAL HISTORY. 

The prodromatic period of the disease may be of but or 
three days* duration, but it is usually insidious, continuing from 
five to eight days. At its invasion the patient is simply con- 
scious that he is not well, being unable to say what region 
or funflion is particularly at fault. Following this condition 
IS a sense of general lassitude and mental uneasiness, or it 
may be mental indifference and dulness, with some headache, 
mpst likely in the frontal region. Soon sensations of chill one 
minute, and heat the next, come on, when there will be phy- 
sical and mental uneasiness by day and night ; the tongue is 
coated with a whitish substance, and the appetite is fickle or 
well nigh gone ; the urine is scanty and high-colored, and 
the bowels generally take on a loose condition. If the ther- 
mometer be now used, the tenlperature will be elevated to 
100*^ F. or more, and the pulse will count from 90 to 100 per 
minute. The patient realises that he is sick, and takes to 
his bed. 

At this period the question is : has the patient typhoid 
fever ? 

The cautious physician will scarcely say, yes. He cannot 
say no. For who that has had long experience at the bed- 
side has not seen his patient in just such a condition from 
the sixth to the eighth day of illness, go on to recovery from 
the tenth to the twelve day of the attack ? And how many 
more have seen it go on to well-developed typhoid fever ? 

But if the disease progresses for another week the temper- 
ature will rise in the evening, day by day one degree, each 

« 

morning finding it nearly two degrees lower than at the eve- 
ning maximum ; until the morning temperature will reach 
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lOi^ to I02*^ F., and the evening 102° to 104*^ F. The pulse 
will usually usually vary with the variations of the tempera- 
ture — rising^ and faUing as the temperature has its rise and 
fall. From the seventh to the twelfth day of the fever the 
charafleristic eruption appears on the bowels or chest, or 
both, continuing for two or three days, then fading away 
to give place to another crop, and so on. It is during this 
week that the greatest variation in temperature from day to 
day continues to occur. The marked diarrhceal phenome- 
non of the disease, if it has not appeared before, will usuall3'' 
develop at this period, show its peculiar ochre-like color, 
abdominal pain and tenderness, particularly in the ilea-caecal 
region. Tympanitis now develops, and gurgling in the bow- 
els is observed. Restlessness with mental anxiety is often 
•present at this stage of the disease. The tongue already be- 
gins to redden at its tip and edges. 

During the second week of the fever the morning and eve- 
ning temperature, though it may rise, will vary less than in 
the first week of the disease ; the pulse also keeps at a higher 
rate. The delirium increases as the third week approaches, 
and takes on more of the low or typhoid-type, and the tongi^ue 
becomes more red and dry, and the bowels more tender. 
The countenance assumes a more expressionless appearance, 
and the body shows more signs of waste. The third week 
shows a greater remission of temperature, the evening re- 
maining high, with a greater morning fall. There is now 
marked emaciation; epistaxis is common, muscular prostra- 
tion is marked ; the delirium is usually low and muttering at 
this period, and such subsultrus is often developed. 

Early in the fourth week the temperature becomes inter- 
mittent; the evening and morning showing less elevation and 
at about the 28th day is nearly normal. The urine is normal 
in color, quantity and gravity ; the faeces are normal ; the 
tongue clean and moist ; the pulse steady, though often 
quicker than in health ; the mind is clear and tranquil, and 
the facial expression natural. 

Such is the usual progress and termination of the typical 
** run " of an average case of typhoid fever that goes on to 
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recovery. The milder attacks will present most of the 
phenomena mentioned in a lesser degree, and some of them 
will not appear in cases of shorter duration. In the severer 
attacks these phenomena will be manifested in a more violent 
degree, with others superadded, as subsultus, intestinal 
hemorrhage, great emaciation, cadaveric discharges, deafness, 
coma, — and often death. 

In either of the latter conditions an error in diagnosis could 
hardly be made, unless it were in the earliest days of the 
attack. It is therefore to father those powers of disease com- 
mon to this region of country, which would be most likely to 
be mistaken for typhoid fever that we will turn for the study 
of its differential diagnosis. 

Influenza when severe, and often when it is epidemic, is 
ushered in with high temperature, quick pulse, deafness, 
prostration, diarrhoea, red tongue and deh'rium. Not only 
does the novice, but often the more experienced physician feel 
at loss as to the true nature of the disease in such an attack, — 
looking to typhoid fever as the real condition. But this attack 
has not the prolonged prodromi of typhoid ; neither has it 
the varying morning and evening temperature and pulse of 
that disease. The delirium, the prostration, and the diarrhoea 
come too early in the attack for typhoid. There is not the 
ochre-like color to the diarrhoeal discharges seen in the 
typhoid ; the eruption is also absent. The attack ends by 
crisis rather than lysis. In three or four days, or at the long- 
est in a week, the patient is rapidly recovering, which pre- 
cludes the thought of typoid fever. 

But there is the simple continued fever that is sometimes 
more perplexing to diagnosticate from typhoid than the former, 
partly because of its longer duration. We get the history 
that the patient had not been just well for a few days before 
giving up. There is more or less of diarrhoea ; there is oc- 
casional delirium ; the patient hardly gets better or worse for 
many days — only grows more prostrated as time goes on. 
Now the question arises. Is this a protra6led case of simple 
continued fever, or is it a mild typhoid ? But the diarrhoea is 
is not constant ; the discharges are not typical and are at- 
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tended with but little tympanites ; the delirium is only occa- 
sional ; the temperature at evening and morning are much the 
same ; there is no typical eruption. Is it typhoid ? We ven- 
ture to say that if it is not typhoid, it is not typhoidal. As 
well say scarlitinal, as typhoidal. The contagium of typhoid 
produces its like or it does not produce anything. Figs do 
not produce thorns. 

In the slowly-developed eruptions of the exanthemata 
where there is great lassitude — especially when there is at- 
tending diarrhoea, thoughts of typhoid fever may arise. But 
the charafter of the discharges, the high morning as well as 
evening temperature will point to some other condition, and 
the eruption usually soon indicates the correft diagnosis. If, 
however, the eruption does not appear, the temperature-range 
and the charadler of the diarrhceal discharges and the short 
duration of the attack will aid in making the diagnosis. 

The acute form of tubercular meningitis may be mistaken 
for the more suddenly-developed attacks of typhoid fever. 
Such a case occurred in my own praflice some ten years since. 
Three days of lassitude were followed with severe headache ; 
high fever, delirium, diarrhoea, and somnolence coming on the 
third day of the pronounced illness. The high temperature, 
the flatness of the abdomen, the contrafled pupil, and the 
rolling of the head, and the extreme heat soon aided in 
making a correfl diagnosis. 

The so-called abortive forms of typhoid will often leave one 
in doubt not only while the illness continues but after re- 
covery, whether or not the true typhoid condition has existed. 
In certain cases where the prodromos has been that of the 
typhoid, and there has followed several days of severe illness 
with a temperature and pulse typical of that stage of typhoid, 
accompanied with a diarrhoea of the ochre-color, the symp- 
toms suddenly falling off from the seventh to the eleventh 
day, I have inclined to the belief that the typhoid poison was 
the cause of the disease. 

But in my experience some of the most difficult cases to 
diagnosticate in their earlier periods have been those of acute 
tuberculosis. A brief period of exhaustion having existed 
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the patient becomes prostrated ; the tongue is dry, it may be 
brown ; the temperature is elevated much more at evening 
than in the morning ; there is some delirium, perhaps somno- 
lence ; there is some cough and bronchial rales, but no more 
than often complicates typhoid ; the case gradually going on 
to the fourth, fifth and sixth week. But we do not find the 
typhoid eruption ; the spleen is not enlarged. But these do 
not always occur in typhoid fever. In these cases nothing 
but an autopsy may reveal the true pathological condition. 
The typhus and the remittent fevers may also be mistaken for 
typhoid fever, but neither of these are often seen in New 
England. In typhus, however, the attack is sudden and 
violent, the delirum high, the eruption early and extensive, 
the pupils contrafted, and the bowels as a rule are constipated 
and tympanites seldom occurs. The disease ends suddenly. 
The petechiae so common on typhus seldom appears in 
typhoid. Typhus can generally be attributed to contagion. 
Typhoid is either or obscure or can be traced to some filth. 
In typhu.« though the tongue is try it is not often tremulous. 

In remittent fever there may be cases where the bowels are 
loose, but they seldom have the typhoid color ; the pulse is 
firmer, the face more flushed during the fever-paroxysms ; 
there is less delirium than in typhoid, and the icteric condi- 
tion is more manifest than in the later disease. The malarial 
origin of the remittent is also usually evident. 

Enteritis is not unfrequently mistaken for typhoid ; but 
never has the typical temperature of typhoid, nor does it often 
rise as high as in that fever. The nausea and vomitting de- 
velops early in it but later in typhoid. 



YELLOW-FEVER. 
By Alexander Wilder, Newark, N. J. 

In order to improve one's knowledge most successfully, he 
should selefl a subje6l which he knows little or nothing about. 
By the time he has wrouglit a composition worth the reading 
he will have acquired a liberal amount of information. The 
late Noah Webster in this way wrote a book upon diseases in 
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one of the Middle States. The work remained in desuetude 
for many years, owinjj to the spelling innovation which he 
had ventured upon, and which, I ought to add, he never re- 
peated. Finally the region was scourged with an epidemic, 
which defied medical skill, till some of the physicians resorted 
to the methods laid down in Mr. Webster's book. 

The late President Lincoln once told Mr. Chauncey M. 
Depew that in all his stories and pithy utterances he was not 
original ; he only gave forth the wit of other men. The pres- 
ent paper is of the same charafter. The writer never saw 
a case of Yellow-Fever and does not expefl ever to see one- 
He has confidence, however, in the corre6lness of the views 
which are here set forth, and desires only to do justice to 
those whose sentiments he has repeated and to the subject 
which he represents. In justification of his temerity in the 
matter, he merely remarks that others had been requested 
in vain to do the same work, who were supposed to be intel- 
ligent in regard to the subje6l ; and that at the present time 
it is important that something be said, even if by a neophyte- 
Observation shows that yellow-fever in its inception is a 
disease of shiftlessness. A vigilant, well-ordered place will 
seldom or never be visited by it. Much is written, from time 
to time, about its importation from foreign parts, and so an 
argument is deduced for Sanitary Boards and their exercise of 
officious means and arbitrary powers. All this, however, is 
wide of the real mark. A National Board of Health with the 
desired authority of a Russian Autocrat or a Turkish Padisha^ 
would be as impotent in the matter as Samson when he rose 
from the lap of Delilah. It would attempt little more than 
to print rubbish by the ton's weight, and enforce an iron des- 
potism to '* stamp out" every idea that impugned its own in- 
fallibility. Our State Boards often seem to exist chiefly for 
the purpose of doing this and drawing salaries. The litera- 
ture that is dispensed has little to commend it except the 
skill developed in coining and using words outside of the 
English language. But for real success in dealing with epi- 
demic, we might as well resort to the voudu pradlices of the 
negroes. Yellow gold is removed from the treasury, but 
yellow-fever ravages despite the precautions. 
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The more disease and pestilence, the more salaried men 
are demanded for the staffs of officious and unskilful Sanitary 
Bureaus. This is in stri6l analogy with the logic of the 
Quaker woman. Meeting a young lady dressed in the ex- 
trenne of fashion with a profusion of jewelry, the latter re- 
marked : 

** How very piercing the cold is ; it seems as if I would 
perish." 

*' Yea," said she, ** it is very cold ; would it not be well for 
thee to put on another breast-pin ?" 

There is good reason to believe that yellow-fever exists in 
this country from causes largely within the control of the 
people themselves. Whether it be indigenous or exotic is a 
minor question. Probably, like our population, our cereals, 
our common weeds and opinions, it is imported from the other 
continent and acclimated. Cholera, syphilis and small-pox 
came over, if not in the Mayflower, certainly in the vessels 
that followed, and they are very thoroughly Americanised. 
We have not greatly improved on the savages in our methods 
of combatting them. They left the sick to perish as ** no 
good," and employed special endeavors to propitiate the 
Demon or Deity of the Pestilence. Now-a-days we have 
public fasts, quarantines, pest-houses and a system of **stamp- 
injr out" as irrational and cruel as the other course. 

Pestilential disorders have a'twofold cause. One is found in 
the external conditions of habitat, atmospliere and other cir- 
cumstances ; the other in the personal condition of the indi- 
vidual. Little account need be given to what is* called malaria 
— a term almost unmeaning, whichjis used to evade a multi- 
tude of hard questions and^to cover a dense mass of ignor- 
ance. So long as the body of the individual is maintained in 
its integrity, unimpaired by undue fatigue, unwholesome living 
or improper personal habits, the virus of the pestilence will 
be innocuous. Those addifled^to excesses and irregularities, 
or suffering from privation, are always in danger. Their bodies 
invite assault from the passing contagion or the current epi- 
demic influence. 
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An English gentleman has given us his method to escape 
" malaria ' at Rome. Just as the heat of the day beg^an to 
lessen in the afternoon, he put on a warmer garment. Prob- 
ably, the ill reputation of the valley of the Mississippi for in- 
termittent would be redeemed by analogous precautions, more 
clothes and less quinia. 

Wherever there is an outbreak of yellow fever, the external 
sources of peril are generally numerous. There seems to ex- 
ist in any community a stubborn unwillingness to consider 
them, to confess their existence, or to permit their removal. 
The ignorant and obstinate will not assent to the evidence 
that shows their character ; and another class regards the 
visitations as a special dispensation of Providence, and that it 
is a species of impiety to attempt any interference. As citi- 
zens of a country boasting of its great freedom, we abhor in- 
terference with individual rights and conviftion, yet persons 
of these various descriptions, by their stupidity and inexcus- 
able obstinacy often seems to compel such aftion. 

Every body has heard of General Butler at New Orleans. 
It is no grateful utterance in many ears to speak in praise of 
anything that he ever did since he was in Charleston, in i860. 
Yet to the sanitarian, his sins and shortcomings are amply con- 
doned by his efficient measures to combat yellow-fever in 
New Orleans, in 1862. He found the city abounding with de- 
caying vegetable matter. Yet the same was true of other 
regions in the State and West, where one not having inter- 
mittent can hardly be considered as a naturalised citizen, and 
they were generally unvisited by the pest of Havana and New 
Orleans. 

General Butler is an Episcopalian, and a careful student of 
the Bible. His ethics, practice, and especially sanitary views 
appear to be largely based upon the law of Moses. He ob- 
served in his reading, that Moses enforced the most thorough, 
careful and minute cleanliness in regard to all dead or decay- 
ing animal matter, of every description, of which he used 
very quantities. '* Moses, over and over and over again," the 
General remarked, ''requires that the carcass, the offal, the 
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dung, and refuse parts of all animals sacrificed be carried 
without the camp and there burned up, and the ashes even 
buried."* 

The General's observations and studies, however, are by no 
means circumscribed to the Holy Scriptures. He was not a 
ph^'sician, and though he could pursue enquiry unrestri6led by 
Code or prescribed methods, he like a philosopher investi- 
gated causes. He speedily perceived that when only decay- 
ing vegetable matter abounded, the fevers and other ail- 
ments were bilious and intermittent, but that there was little 
or no yellow fever. He also observed that where only decay- 
ing animal matter existed, typhus fever would uprise and pre- 
vail. •* He therefore," he says, '* deduced from these con- 
siderations the belief that the yellow-fever would not be 
engendered in any locality where there was decaying 
vegetable matter alone, or where there was decaying animal 
matter alone, but that it required an atmosphere which con- 
tained the seeds of disease which cause the congestive fever, 
and at the same time the seeds of disease which cause the 
typhoid fever ; and that the causes of these two diseases thus 
united, result in the yellow-fever ; — or, more carefully speak- 
ing, produce an atmosphere in which yellow-fever may be 
propagated and flourish if once any seeds of it were intro- 
duced." He thus ** carefully" avoids conflift with medical 
theorists. His notion is that the ** germs " of congestive fever 
and those of typhoid fever will not by any combination 
generate yellow fever, but that the latter has its own paternity, 
which however will be prolific with an activity and intensity 
proportionate to the numbers of the germs of the other two 
diseases which more or less pern\eate the atmosphere. 

If this observation is correflly made it seems rather to imply 
that the contagion of yellow fever is chemical, and analo- 
gous in its affinities to gold which will resist the nitric and 
hydrochloric acids when applied separately, but will readily 
unite with the aqua regia constituted by the tw^o commin- 
gled. 

It was plain from these premises, that the proper course to 

""^'orth- American Kevieio, Vol. CXLVIL, No. 5, 1888^ 
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be taken in New Orleans was to remove the decaying matter. 
•* It was impossible," says the General, *' to clean the city of 
rotting vegetable mold, but it was believed possible to clean 
the city from all deleterious emanations of animal matter." 
He accordingly put eleven hundred men at work, paid from 
the treasury of the city. They went to the French market, 
dug and scraped it all over, removed the filth and sent it down 
the Mississippi river. Next they hoed out, swept out and 
brushed out every drain and ditch in the city, and took advan- 
tage of the rains of the early summer to drive all this filth 
into the basins and canals. Next, when the North winds had 
blown the water out from Lake Pontchartrain through the 
Rigolets into the Gulf of Mexico, lowering it about two feet, 
he put the water-works of the city to their full capacity, and 
sent the water of the canals with all the accumulated filth, out 
into the lake, whence it was carried to the Gulf. The South 
wind then blew back salt water into the lake and canals. This 
was repeated twice and thus the water in the canals became 
clean. 

Every household was required to clean out its areas and 
back yards, and every tenement to place everything of offal, 
animal or vegetable into a box or barrel, and set it out three 
times a week to be removed by scavenger-carts. The most 
stringent efforts were made that no human or other animal 
excrementitious mattec should exist in the city except under 
conditions which made it thoroughly harmless. 

One or two persons were zealous enough for ** Home 
Rule" as refuse obedience, but they were soon ** convinced 
of the error of their ways," a le Butler. 

The result was that there was no yellow-fever in New 
Orleans, and that other diseases were much reduced in preval- 
ence. On the i8th of October, 1862, the General reported 
a less ratio of deaths in that city than in any other city of 
the United States, North or South. 

In order to increase the salubrity of New Orleans he also 
cut an ** opening " through the forest and chapparal from the 
bank of the Mississippi to lake Pontchartrain, eighty rods 
Wide, to enable the winds from the Gulf to have free course 
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and cooperate with the ** Northers " in changing the air of the 
city. The result of all is that New Orleans has suffered much 
less from epidemics since that time. 

Other cities before and since have been terribly affefled 
from these visitations, and in many instances there has been a 
permanent blight inflifted upon the prosperity of the place. 
New Haven is a signal example. Philadelphia in 1795 was 
depopulated to a remarkable extent, and its declension to a 
second place in metropolitan rank is largely to be attributed 
to this cause. Even New York suffered and only the natural 
commercial advantage afforded by the Hudson river, supple- 
mented by the Erie canal, enabled it to attain supremacy. 
Norfolk has been forced to yield to Baltimore. General But- 
ler described it in 1863 as •* enormously nasty, uncared-for, 
and full of everything that would engender disease." He 
cleaned It as he had cleaned New Orleans, and redeemed it 
from future ravages. The stories of Memphis and Shreveport 
are fresh in memory. Now Jacksonville, Florida, has under- 
gone a visitation which is liable to prove a mortal blow to her 
prosperity. It might have been averted, but the blind cupidity 
of those who went thither to acquire fortunes rapidly, and the 
proverbial sluggishness of the other population, united to pro- 
mote general neglect, and the results have been simply terri- 
ble. It should be remarked, however, in this connexion, that 
the fatality is said to have been chiefly, if not altogether, 
among the habitual users of alchoholic drink. 

TREATMENT OF THE SICK. 

The testimony of our physicians who have treated yellow- 
fever successfully confirms the opinion of General Butler that 
it is not a specific ailment so much as an aggregate of morbid 
conditions. Evidently its fomes may be the same as engen- 
ders cholera, typhoid, intermittent, or even exanthemata. 
The sympathetic nervous system receives a deadly shock; 
the blood-vessels are softened as by decay, and the rapid pro- 
cess of destruflion threatens speedy dissolution. It is easy to 
perceive in all this the influence of a malignant poison. An 
intelligent pra6litioner will direft his attention accordingly to 

'3 
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the maintaining of the vital forces, at the same time, as far as 
possible without harsh expedients, endeavoring to eliminate 
the morbific agencies. Forty years ago such treatment proved 
successful, but it was not generally adopted. 

A the meeting of the Convention at Cincinnati, in 1848, 
which organised our original National Association, Dr. A. 
Kendall, of New Orleans, gave his treatment. He relied upon 
emetics and cathartics with cold or acid baths. Experience^ 
he said, had amply proved the utility of emetics. He gen- 
erally began as follows : 

R. Eupatorii perfoliati, ^j.; Asclepiae tuberosae, fiv.; Capsici, 
3J.; Zinziberis et Myricae ceriferae, aa, jij.; aquje bullientis, 
Oij. M. Sig. One to ten gills every fifteen minutes ; the 
feet being placed in a mustard bath at the same time. A free 
perspiration having been thus produced, an adlive emetic of 
Lobelia should next be administered ; but if the stomach is in 
too irritable a condition, an enema of Lobelia and Scutellaria 
may be substituted. After the emesis, a brisk, non-irritating 
cathartic should be employed. The cathartic may be followed 
by cold bathing of the head and face ; after which, if the fever 
continues obstinate, spraying with acidulated ice-water will 
eflfeftually quell it in a few minutes. 

The fever will promptly subside in most cases ; and if this 
treatment is applied in the first stage, it will generally pre- 
vent the appearance of its other stages. There must be "free 
aflivity of the liver," and if there is abnormal heat in that 
region of the body, and no appearance of bile in the evacua- 
tions, the catharsis must be followed up, even though the 
patient has diarrhoea. Warm baths and vapor-baths are 
injurious. 

In case the fever has passed to a later stage, the physician 
should first produce free purging, using also pediluvia and ap- 
plying mustard to the feet and limbs. Cold acid bathing 
should also be administered : or the patient may be wrapped 
in a wet sheet moistened by ice-water and enveloped by a 
blanket. This course, Dr. Kendall declared, would generally 
break up the attack in about six hours. He had treated 
seventy-three patients in this manner, sixty-nine of thetn 
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recovering — of whom one had been already given up by his 
medical attendant. One had passed from him into other 
hands and died ; two relapsed, of whom one had passed into 
the last stages before Dr. Kendall was notified, and the other 
received no further treatment at all. 

Such success would seem to entitle the method to be in- 
scribed ** O. K."^- 

DR. PITZER'S methods. 

In the American Medical Journal in the autumn of 1878, 
Doftor George C. Pitzer, then its editor, gave an account of 
three patients whom he treated with success. They had con- 
trafled the disease at Port Eads, one huifdred miles below 
New Orleans, where it was raging with the most alarming 
fatality. The next day after their arrival home at St. Louis, 
August nth, 1878, Mrs. Wright, the first of the number, was 
taken ill. and Dr. Pitzer was summoned on the evening of the 
I2th. He found her exceedingly restless, complaining of 
severe headache and an almost intolerable pain in the back* 
Her face was flushed ; the eyes red and watery ; skin hot and 
dry ; tongue slightly furred ; pulse sixty per minute but 
labored ; temperature 103^; great thirst. Retching and vom- 
iting were prominent symptoms. Small quantities of blood 
were ejefled with water and glairy mucus collefling in the 
stomach ; the bowels were constipated ; urine about normal 
in quantity but dark-colored ; the mind was clear, or little 
disturbed. Dr. Pitzer made the following prescription : 

1. R. Gelsemini semp., tin6l., ^ij.; Aconiti radicis, tin£l., 
gtts., XX.; Aquai jiv. M. Sig. One teaspoonful every hour- 

The purpose of this prescription was to mitigate the fever 
and relieve the pains in the back. Dr. Pitzer alternated with 
it the following for the other symptoms : 

2. R. Strychni nucis vomicae, gtts. x.; Aqua) camph., jj.; 
Aquse purae, fiij. M. Sig. One teaspoonful every hour, 
thirty minutes from the time of using the other. 

*ln the administration of General Jackson, when Illinois, Wisconsin and Iowa 
were Indian huntiii<:^ grounds, the chief, old Keokuk, used to sign treaties witli 
the initials O. K. Rlack Hawk endeavored to procure the setting aside of these 
instruments as not being validly signed. A decisive war soon convinced him 
of his mistake, and the cabalistic signature became from that time an expression 
for what was proper and in good form. 
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Dr. Pitzer also applied mustard over the region of the 
stomach, and administered small bits of ice in order to allay 
the thirst and alleviate the retching. No food was permitted, 
and water only in small quantities. The result was not en- 
couraging. At midnight the temperature had almost reached 
104^. The pulse stood at 60 ; th^re was less retching but 
continued constipation. Dr. Pitzer continued his first pre- 
scription, enjoining as perfedl quiet as possible on the part of 
the patient, and that she should be kept well covered. The 
room was carefully ventilated^ but no current of air permitted 
to come upon her. 

The next mornjng disclosed little change. The treatment 
was continued. The headache was intolerable all the next 
evening, and the pains in the back were more severe than 
before. Dr. Pitzer found the temperature and pulse at mid- 
night about the same as at the previous midnight. He made 
the following prescription : 

3. R. Sodii bromidi, ?ss.; Gelsemini semp., tindl., py; 
Aconiti tinft., gtts. xx.; Aquae Menth, piper., jij.; Aquae purse, 
sufficient to make a three-ounce mixture. He ordered a tea- 
spoonful to be administered every hour, and ice-water to be 
kept constantly applied to the head. The second prescrip- 
tion to be given only after each effort at vomiting. He also 
direfted champagne wine and mashed ice to be administered 
in small quantities. 

On the third morning the patient was a little more com- 
fortable ; her face was less flushed but rather sallow in appear- 
ance ; constipation still obstinate. Dr. Pitzer direfted the 
employment of salt-water enemata which produced a free 
evacuation of dark-colored matter, exceedingly offensive in 
odor. The urine was about normal in quantity, dark-colored, 
and heavily loaded with albumen. The temperature remained 
about 103^ till night when it began to decline. 
. The same treatment was continued the fourth day, and by 
the fifth (Friday), the temperature had declined to 100^. The 
patient had felt comforable for twelve hours ; the retching 
and vomitting subsided. Other pains in head and back were 
all gone. She was, however, very sensitive to the slightest 
coolness of the air, and required to be well covered. 
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Now came the period of anxiety. The patient began to 
feel stupid ; a cold swe;it made its appearance all over the 
body; the extremities became cold and the pulse weak, and 
only about sixty a minute. Nausea was also a distressing 
symptom, but nothing was ejected except a few mouthfuls of 
dark-green fluid, which came up by eructation. Dr. Pitzer 
now anticipated the appearance known as ••black vomit." He 
renewed the second prescription, largely modified : 

4. R. Strychni nucis vom. gtts. xx.; Aquai camphoratae 
fij. M. Sig. One teaspoonful every half-hour. 

He also ordered the administration of an enema of one-six- 
teenth of a grain of strychnia in solution, to prevent sinking ; 
also that mustard be applied to the extremities, and the pa- 
tient kept perfectly quiet and well covered. 

The result was felicitous ; reaction was soon established, 
the extremities became warm, and the pulse fuller and 
stronger. 

From this time, the patient was fully convalescent. No 
further medication was employed, except a little nux and 
champagne. No food was permitted for the first five days ; 
and after that nothing "solid." She liked chicken tea, milk 
and oatmeal gruel best, and they appeared to agree. She 
was confined to the bed for about two weeks in all. 

Mrs. Wright's child, about four years old, was attacked the 
next day after the mother, and passed through all the stages 
of yellow fever. Dr. Pitzer*s treatment was about as follows: 
He required it to be kept perfectly quiet, giving it tincture of 
Aconite to mitigate the fever, salt-water enemas for consti- 
pation, tincture of nux during the stages of prostration ; all 
the time strenuously guarding against every medicine, and 
every article of food or drink that was in the least likely to 
disturb the stomach or bowels, or irritate the nervous system. 

CASE OF BLACK VOMIT. 

The third patient, Mrs. Keef, was taken ill on the 22d of 
August, and Dr. Pitzer was called on the 24th. The ••period 
of incubation" — the time elapsing from the last day of expos- 
ure at Port Eads till the day of attack — was about fifteen 
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days. Dr. Pitzer found her greatly depressed in spirits. Her 
brother, Daniel Matthews, had just died with the disease, at 
the same house, and she was receiving unfavorable reports 
hourly from friends with whom she had associated in Louisi- 
ana. Her faculties of mind seemed unaffected ; tempera- 
ture, 102*^ F.; pulse, no, rather feeble; tongue slightly furred 
and a little reddened at the tip and edges ; some head- 
ache ; slight pains in the head ; restless ; thirsty ; nauseated; 
very much prostrated and unable to sleep. The face was 
heavily flushed ; the eyes were red, full and watery ; there 
was frequent bleeding at the nose ; constipation ; the skin 
was alternately hot ancl dry, and then moist; the urine scanty 
and high-colored, but no albumen. He made the following 
prescription : 

5. R. Aconiti tinct., gtts. xx.; Aquae purae, =iv. M. Sig. 
One teaspoonful every hour. 

6. R. Strychni nux vom. tinct., gtts. x.; Aquae ^iv. M. 
Sig. One teaspoonful every one or two hours, according to 
her condition as regards a tendency to retch and vomit. 

The other directions were similar to those in the case of 
Mrs. Wright. Mustard was applied over the region of the 
stomach ; mashed ice and champagne cautiously administered, 
with no water except by the teaspoonful at a time and what 
she received in the shape of small pieces of ice. No food of 
any kind was permitted ; she was kept perfectly quiet, and 
hardly suffered to warm a hand or foot. The room was thor- 
oughly ventilated, but no currents of air permitted to reach 
her. In this condition she remained for three days ; using 
the same remedies, and relieving the body with salt-water 
enemata. 

On the third day the new symptom of albuminous urine 
appeared. On the fourth there was less fever. She now was 
very feeble, feeling chilly. The stage of remission was scarce- 
ly perceptible till the third stage of prostration came on. 
Then she became deathly sick at the stomach, and finally 
ejefled as much as a quart of the charafleristic " black vomit." 
It now seemed as though she would sink hopelessly. The 
pulse was weak ; the surface of the body cold and clammy to 
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the touch ; and there were also anxious expressions of coun- 
tenance, epistaxis, uterine haemorrhage, intense thirst, and 
extreme restlessness. Dr. Pitzer ordered mustard to be ap- 
plied to the pit of the stomach and to the extremities ; kept 
her carefully covered and gave the following prescription : 

7. R. Amygdali Persici, fl. extr., 5J.; Strychnici, nus vom., 
tinft., gtts. XX.; Aquae purae, syripi simplicis, aa. fj. M. Sig. 
One teaspoonful every half-hour. 

Also, in order to prevent sinking, a sixteenth of a grain of 
strychnia was administered in solution, by enema. 

All this was done in a cheerful mood. The priest was 
present and shrived the patient. Nevertheless she did not 
vomit again, but became gradually more quiet, and with the 
exception of a little nux, ice and champagne, needed no more 
medicine. No food was permitted during the first five days ; 
but Dr. Pitzer made champagne and nux his principal depen- 
dence to maintain the patient's strength. Beef-tea and oat- 
meal gruel were most acceptable to her when she became 
able to take food ; and she was confined to the bed for about 
two weeks. 

Dr. Pitzer is very certain that there are no specifics for yel- 
low fever. It is a condition, not a theory that the physician 
must deal with. Perhaps no two cases should be treated 
alike. He used no quinia or mercurials, and was careful to 
give no medicine that might disturb the stomach or bowels. In 
the first stage there was great excitement of the nervous sys- 
tem, with special disturbance of the sympathetic. This stage 
is of violent length. A prominent symptom is the tendency to 
haemorrhage. He employed tinfture of Gelsemium to soothe 
the nervous system ; also aconite and bromide of sodium. 
The irritation of the sympathetic nerves was relieved by nux, 
camphor, Amygdalus, and the employment of mustard ex- 
ternally. The nervous prostration was combatted by tinflure 
of nux administered by the mouth, and strychnia by enema. 
Champagne and ice were always grateful and seemed to be 
invaluable. But perfe6l quiet appeared to be all-important ; 
also to keep the patients well covered. Baths seemed to do' 
more harm than good. A cold bath or douche would tem- 
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porary relieve, but the reaflion is not favorable. Warm water 
is acceptable, — also gentle fanning. It is very necessary to 
watch the patient closely ; and the physician must carefully 
oversee the medication and nursing from first to last. There 
is great liability to sudden change of conditions, which will 
require immediate change of treatment. The greatest caution 
should be had not to over-medicate or over-feed. 

Dr. Pitzer*s suggestions appear to be amply sustained by the 
experiences at Jacksonville, where nursing is represented as 
having been salutary, and medication often unsuccessful. It 
may be necessary, however, to secure the patient from panic, 
fear and despondency. It is a disease characterised by general 
disorganisation of the fluids and fibrous stru6lures of the body, 
the brain yielding last. This would indicate that aseptic pre- 
cautions and medicaments are best of all*; and as Dr. Pitzer 
suggests, perfefl quiet, and most assiduous care and nursing. 

Let us hope that the general madness for sudden acquisition 
of wealth may become sufficiently moderated, or at least 
sufficiently intelligent to lead capitalists and speculators in 
real estate in new towns, ** watering places," and other sum- 
mer and winter resorts, to take due precautions to assure the 
healthfulness of those places, lest as at Jacksonville the sudden 
coming of pestilence shall annihilate all their expeftations of 
prosperity. 



RHEUMATISM. 
By I. G. M. Goss, A. M., M. D., Marietta, Ga. 

As rheumatism is one of the most common diseases with 
which physicans have to contend, I think it proper to present 
this essay upon the etiology, symptoms, diagnosis, special 
pathology and treatment of this very painful affection. 

Varieties. — Cases with active general fever, with local 
tumefactions of the joint, are called acute rheumatism ; but 
those presenting considerable swelling, with but little or no 
fever, are called sub-acute rheumatism; and those not at- 
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tended with swelling and fever, but with pain and stiffness of 
the joints, are called chronic rheumatism. They are also 
grouped and named from parts and structures most prom- 
inently involved in the inflammatory process, as when the dis- 
order is in the muscles, it is called myalgia ; when affecting 
the nerves, it is called neuralgic rheumatism ; when associ- 
ated with syphilis, it is called syphilitic rheumatism ; when 
associated with gonorrhoea, it is called gonorrhceal rheuma-^ 
tistn. These varieties in name do not indicate any specific 
differences of activity, location, or coincident morbid condi* 
tions. The names acute dinA chronic are sufficient for all prac» 
tical purposes, so far as the treatment of the- disease is con-* 
cerned. The local manifestations do not require any specific 
differences in the therapeutic measures. 

ETIOLOGY. 

The causes of rheumatism may be divided into the predis* 
posing and exciting. The predisposing causes are such in-* 
fluences as are capable of increasing the excitability of the 
tissues, and such causes as may retard the activity of the skin 
and kidneys. Exposure to sudden and severe atmospheric 
changes, with dampness, tends to the development of 
rheumatism. There is also a hereditary tendency in certain 
constitutional peculiarities, as there is to other diseases. The 
apoplectic tendency is also the rheumatic diathesis generally. 
All causes or influences favoring the production or retention 
of acids in the system tend to the development of rheuma- 
tism. It is generally conceded by the best writers in Europe 
and America that the chief exciting cause of this very pain* 
ful disease is an excess of acid material in the blood, which 
has the power to produce this specific form of the fibrous tis« 
sues of the body. This is manifest from the fact that it has 
uniformly been proved that acidity of the blood and urine ex- 
ists in cases that have been tested, and then the neutralisa* 
tion of the acid has been followed by relief of the disease. 
La£lic acid is the one most commonly found, or the laflates ; 
but other acids, either of themselves, or by conversion, will 
produce this disease. When the system is once impressed 
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thoroughly with this morbific agency, it always remains after- 
ward more susceptible to its influence. Patients after they 
have been apparently perfeflly cured easily relapse. 

It is not known how much of the so-called rheumatism, es- 
pecially articular and muscular rheumatism, is gout or rheu- 
matism. Patients who complain of pains of the joints or of 
the muscles, upon examination, are found to have accumula- 
tions of uric acid in the blood and tissues. It is somewhat 
difficult to differentiate chronic rheumatism and lithiasis in 
some of its obscure forms. In symptoms they are very simi- 
lar, and do not differ very much in diagnosis and treatment. 
In Europe the **^ood livers" by indulgence in rich viands, and 
a want of a6live exercise to get up a6live elimination and 
good digestion, have gout or lithiasis, which in America is 
replaced by rheumatism. This complaint does certainly have 
a certain relationship to lactic acid. It can be accounted for 
in the following manner, namely : When glycogen is thrown 
into the general circulation, it is transformed into sugar. This 
is charged in turn into laftic acid, which unites with certain 
alkalies in the body and forms lactates. Some writers believe 
that it is the oxidation of the lactates which give rise to the 
bodily heat ; and late researches by Ludwig and others bear 
out these views. Each molecule of soda combines with a cer- 
tain amount of laftic acid during its passage through the tis- 
sues. B. W. Richardson gave laflic acid to dogs, by injecting 
it into the peritoneum. Endocarditis quickly followed. This 
does not conclusively prove the above hypothesis, but it af- 
fords strong evidence in its favor. Others have observed acute 
rheumatism following the administration of lactic acid to dia- 
betic patients. Acute rheumatism, although not often of itself 
fatal at once, yet very frequently results in endocarditis, which 
proves fatal in many instances. It seats itself upon the joints 
and upon the outer and inner surfaces of the heart. As is the 
case in gout, there: are local inflammations associated with 
rheumatism. The cardiac complications are increased by 
wrapping the diseased joints in cold, wet cloths, and are even 
produced in cases where they did not already seem to pre- 
exist. The cause of this excess of acidity of the blood may* 
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be from an increased fermentation in the digestive tract, 
forming excess of acid, or from a more rapid combustion of 
the sugar, and the consequent more rapid transformation of 
the sugar into laftic acid. 

CHRONIC RHEUMATISM. 

We understand by this term a general constitutional affec- 
tion of the joints, but of a lower grade of inflammation than 
acute rheumatism. It includes a series of painful affe6lions of 
the joints of the limbs, the shoulders, hips and lumber regions. 
Pains of the lumbar region are either gouty or myalgic. These 
rheumatic pains are felt in the joints, in the muscles, or in 
their fasciae, and are persistent generally. Their uninter- 
mittent chara6ler distinguishes rheumatism from gouty neu- 
ralgia or ordinary neuralgia. These pains are much influ- 
enced by atmospheric changes ; being very much increased 
in intensity by cold east rains, or cold rains from any quarter. 

Syphilitic rheumatism may attack the collar-bone, the 
humerus, or shin-bone. 

The fa6l of rheumatism being more common in America 
than gout, and vice versa, gout being more common in Europe 
than rheumatism, is difficult to account for. Gout is asso- 
ciated, in the mind of the people, in England especially, with 
the good living of the ** Regency." The term " lithiasis " is 
now used to define those affeftions having their origin in the 
presence of lithic or uric acid. They may be irregular, latent, 
and retrocedent, as is the case with gout. When disease de- 
pends upon a specific materies inorbi (acid) circulating in the 
blood, it is sufficient to call it by the expressive name — 
" lithiasis^ to signify that general constitutional diathesis, 
and specific condition upon which the disease depends. This 
term conveys the idea that the system is saturated with nitro- 
genised waste, in the form of lithic or uric acid. When other 
concurrent circumstances favor the result, muscular or arth- 
ritic rheumatism, or gout, may follow ; or some skin-affe6lion, 
dyspepsia, bronchitis, or inflammation of some serous mem- 
brane may take place instead of rheumatism. The fadt that 
uric-acid calculi, and the chalk-stones (urate of soda) are 
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found in cases of gout, and also in some cases of rheumatism, 
prove conclusively that acids are the cause of these affeftions. 
Nor is the faft that the urine may not contain a large amount 
of uric acid evidence against the above fa6ls, but it simply 
proves that the acid is retained in the blood in abnormal 
quantities from inaflion of the kidneys. The blood always 
shows abnormal quantities of uric acid in gout and rheuma- 
tism. We do not know, as yet, how far the abnormal ac- 
cumulation of uric acid in the blood is due to deficient oxida- 
tion to impaired renal funflion, or to deficient elimination 
through the skin. It is certain, that inadlivity of the skin, in 
failing to remove the nitrogenised waste from the blood, asso- 
ciated also with deficient renal aftion, is followed by disease 
of some charafler, and very often by rheumatism. 

As its clear comprehension is a matter of the highest im- 
port, it may not be amiss to reconsider the common manifes- 
tations of lithiasis. Many of the diseases of advanced life are 
very intimately connected with this condition. Excess of 
uric acid does not, as is supposed, depend on high living 
alone, but may be thus caused. In many instances, however, 
it takes its origin in deficient oxidation of the nitrogenised 
materials, which result from the decomposing of the peptones 
in the liver, into glycogen and azotised waste. It may also 
be the result of renal inaftivity, either from struftural changes 
in the kidneys, or mere funftional inaftivity of the kidneys. 
Hence rheumatism and gout may occur among the working 
classes as well as among the indolent and luxurious. 

Lithiasis most commonly manifests itself in the articula- 
tions. There are local depositions of uric acid in the form of 
urate of soda, which may finally result in abscesses. At other 
times effusion into the joints causes a modification of the 
synovial membrane. In some instances the ligaments be- 
come infiltrated with lithic acid, which renders them immova- 
ble. In other cases chalk-stones {tophi) form in some part. 

Bronchitis may complicate either arthritis or lithiasis (gout), 
especially in winter, at which time the bronchial mucous 
membrane a£ls as an excretory organ to compensate for the 
obstru6lion of the funflion of the skin. 
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This condition favors pneumonia also. It often affefls the 
heart, and palpitation and remittency of the pulse are found 
associated with the complaint. Lithiasis may also afTefl the 
brain and nervous system. 

Neuralgia is a very common complication with lithiasis, 
especially in advanced life, and is very hard tb eradicate. In 
gout, the serous membranes are liable to become inflamed, 
and so are the mucous membranes. Eczema, prurigo, and 
psoriasis may occur from lithiasis. 

TREATMENT. 

The treatment should be begun with an alkali, as bi-car- 
bonate of potash, ammonia or lithia, to remove the acid from 
the system. Lithia, or the benzoate of lithia, or benzoate of 
ammonia are good antilithics. In the acute form I have used 
forty grains of salicylic acid to the ounce of sweet spirits of 
nitre, with five drops of aconite, and give one drachm three 
times a day. In the interval I usually give five grains of the 
acetate of potassa every one or two hours, to get up aflion of 
the kidneys. In some instances the cure will be very much 
aided by beginning with a camphorated-vapor bath to get up 
a6lion of the skin, then give the above remedies. 

No treatment can be finally successful till the formation of 
uric acid in excess is arrested. Many remedies will give tem- 
porary relief A permanent cure however would not be ac- 
complished till the digestive process is so invigorated that 
excessive fermentation cannot ensue. An old and reliable 
remedy for rheumatism is Cimicifuga racemosa. It accom- 
plishes its work mainly by its tonic influence over the diges- 
tive apparatus. Colchicum also, in some peculiar way, lessens 
the excessive fermentation, or the development of lactic acid 
out of the sugar in the liver. As long aa a rapid formation of 
this acid continues to saturate the tissues, especially the 
articulations, so long there will be rheumatism or gout. 

So long as the uric acid is duly transformed into urea and 
carbonic acid, it is eliminated from the system and the tissues 
remain sound. While the process of oxidation in the tissues 
is kept up rapidly, this morbid produ6l is excreted and the 
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tissues accordingly will remain intaft. Hence, the treatment 
must not only be direfted to the getting rid of this excess of 
uric acid, but to the preventing of its formation. The salts of 
lithia and potash will both destroy it, but they do not improve 
the digestive process. Salicylic acid relieves the pain and 
inflammation, but unless the digestion is improved both will 
return. 

In acute rheumatism local applications are ineffective; and if 
cold they are injurious, as the high temperature is conserva- 
tive. As long as the uric acid is in the tissues, the heat pro- 
motes transformation and so aids eh'mination. Cold applica- 
tions tend to promote stififness of the joints (anchylosis). 
Warm solutions of lithia or potash are better applications to 
inflamed rheumatic joints. Salts of potash or lithia render the 
uric acid and the urates soluble, and thereby aid their elim- 
ination. 

In mercurial rheumatism, and that which is called .yj'/>5/////V, 
the iodide of potassium should be alternated with tonics, as 
Corydalis and Chionanthus. Where the patient suffers from 
dyspepsia, the more direct tonics are required. R. Strychni 
nucis vomicae, tinfl. gtts. v.; Hydrastis Can., tin6l., gtts. Ix.; 
Aquae purae ^j. M. Sig. Sixty drops three times a day. 
Opiates should never be given except in case of extreme pain; 
then Hyosc3'amus and Cannabis Indica may be given in doses 
of five or six drops each, to relieve the pain till the cause can 
be removed. If insomnia be connected with tenseness of the 
arterial circulation, then ten to fifteen grains of chloral hy- 
drate may be administered, which lowers the blood-pressure, 
and thus produces sound sleep. 



OVARIAN ABSCESS. 

A CASE ly PjKACTICE. 

By Henry K. Stratford, M. D., Chicago, 111. 

About the first of February last, Mr. J. W. W. and wife 
visited New Orleans. While remaining there they made an 
excursion into the country, riding about fifteen miles in a 
farming wagon over a very rough road. Mrs. W. had been 
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suffering from soreness in the region of the lower abdomen. 
She now became very ill, and they set out immediately for 
home. She suffered much while on the train, but received no 
medical treatment. After their return she was treated first 
by a professional magnetist, without favorable results. Next 
a ''meta-physician" was employed with no better success — • 
" nothing bettered but rather grew worse.*' 

On the second day of March I was summoned. I found the 
patient in an extremely nervous and excited condition. Her 
pulse beat 125 to the minute ; temperature 103° F. The ab- 
domen was swollen to an enormous size ; the bowels were 
torpid ; no appetite ; but an intense thirst and great restless- 
ness. I perceived at once that there was violent inflamma- 
tion of the womb and ovaries. My first steps were to relieve 
the urgent symptoms. This was done by the administering 
of antipyrin, tinflure of Veratrum and Gelsemium, and the 
applying of stoups of turpentine to the abdomen. 

The next day the symptoms appeared to be somewhat im- 
proved. The pulsations were lessened in frequency and the 
temperature reduced to normal condition. I now changed to 
the *• supporting treatment" — using milk punch with pepsin 
et Ptelea, Elixir Berberis et Ferri, aa, in teaspoonful doses 
every four hours. 

I also desired a consultation, and advised an operation for 
the removal of the cyst. Consent was withheld, and I was 
put off from day to day, till I demanded compliance with my 
requests as imperatively necessary for my own proteflion in 
relation to my treatment. Finally, on the iSth, Dr. A. L. 
Clark was summoned. He agreed with my diagnosis and ad- 
vised an operation, in case that the strength and physical 
condition of the patient could be sufficiently exalted to enable 
it to be performed with safety. 

This, however, could not be accomplished. On the 29th 
we operated by the aspirating needle, and drew off nine pints 
of pus, emitting a most foetid and noisome odor. The patient 
was greatly relieved, so far as the terrible abdominal pressure 
was concerned, but she continued very weak and nervous. 
I now feared septicsemia and took pains to guard against it 
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by liberal exhibition of milk punch, Murdock's Liquid Food, 
beef steak, iron and quinina. In this I was successful. 

On the 7th of April I again operated on the sac, removing 
five pints more of pus. She now seemed to improve, and I 
began to cherish some hope. Again I called Doflor Clark 
and we considered the propriety of opening the cyst by free 
incision. We thought that she might improve sufficiently in 
a few days to warrant us in the operation. On the loth, how- 
ever, she exhibited unmistakable evidence of failing. The 
abscess filled up rapidly ; and on the 15th I again removed 
from it about three pints of pus. 

I now gave up all hope of recovery. On the 22d I again 
repeated the aspiration and drew ofif a similar quantity. She 
lingered on a week longer exhibiting no particular change 
for worse or better. On the 29th I removed about four 
ounces. I then informed her husband that there was no 
hope. A short time afterward, while in conversation with her 
family, she died suddenly, without warning. 

I consider it a physician's duty, however repugnant it may 
be, to report his mistakes and failures as well as his successes. 
By them he is most likely to learn how to do better. Men of 
business generally rise to success from and by means of their 
errors. Yet in this case my want of success was in no degree 
attributable to any mistake of mine. If I had had the patient 
at an earlier stage of the trouble, when her strength and vigor 
of body would have permitted an operation, I am fully per- 
suaded that her life would have been saved and she restored 
to a comfortable degree of health. While not refle6ling upon 
the methods of professional magnetists, ** Christian Scientists" 
and ** metaphysicians'* as they are most absurdly named, I must 
suggest that in the present state of the world, patients and 
those having the care of them must draw a line somewhere, 
i( they would secure the most desirable results. We live in 
an age of mendacity as well as skepticism, and cannot safely 
accept every attraftive substance as gold because it shines 
and looks yellow. 
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MEDICAL EXCERPTS, 
By John King, M. D., North Bend, Ohio. 

Cramp of the lower limb, or an involuntary contraftion of 
a muscle or muscles of the calf, suddenly manifested upon the 
limb or foot being extended, or placed in an improper posi- 
tion, is a very common affeftion. The cramp is attended 
with severe pain, hardness and swelling, which do not always 
disappear with the spasm, but may remain for several hours 
subsequently. Corpulent, sedentary and neryous persons ap- 
pear to be more Fubjefl to attacks of this malady, especially 
when under the influence of cold, fatigue, or some interference 
with the circulation, etc. I have seen numerous cases of this 
spasmodic difficulty during the past forty or fifty years, and 
have invariably succeeded in giving prompt relief by a very 
simple, yet certain method, viz.: the patient, or a member of 
his family, is requested to seize upon the foot of the affefted 
limb and raise its anterior portion, as though endeavoring to 
bring its superior surface in conta6l with the anterior tibial 
portion of the limb (shin). The foot being thus firmly held 
for a minute or two, the cramp ceases. 

Ophthalmia Neonatorum. In the treatment of a number of 
cases of this malady, I have of late years entirely dispensed 
with the application of solution of nitrate of silver. My chief 
reliance has been upon the following mixture : R. Pulv. 
Hydrastis Can., ^j.; Pulv. Geranium mac, ?p. Mix. Of this 
mixture, the nurse is requested to place about fifteen grains 
in a warmed cup, and then to pour upon it a tablespoonful of 
boiling soft water. Cover this, and when cold strain to ob- 
tain a clear fluid. In warm weather this will require to be 
made every day, as it soon spoils ; in cold weather, every two 
or three days. The aff*efl:ed eyes are to be cleansed with this 
decoflion every two or three hours, care being taken that 
some of it passes beneath the lids and upon the surface of 
tach eye. A thin compress moistened with the decoftion 
may be kept upon the lids, when the lashes are obstins^tely 
adherent or glued together, changing it every hour or two. 

'4 
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In very severe or obstinate cases, and especially when there 
is reason for diagnosing a gonorrheal vaginal discharge as the 
(maternal) cause of the ophthalmia, in addition to the preced- 
ing treatment, by means of a camel's hair pencil, apply some 
of the solution of the chloride of gold and soda, hereafter re- 
ferred to, once or twice a day. With this solution alone, 
applied three times a day, in gonorrheal ophthalmia from care- 
less introdu6lion of gonorrheal matter upon the eye, four 
cases, in adults, have been cured, and one case in which a 
drop of chancrous matter had come in contadl with the eye. 

The preceding treatment will also be found efficacious in 
scrofulous, or phlyctenular ophthalmia which, among chil- 
dren, many cases have been successfully treated. 

Trachoma ox Granular Conjunctivitis, Moisten an end of a 
pencil of sulphate of copper, hereafter described, and apply it 
thoroughly and carefully over the entire surface of the everted 
superior granulated lid ; hold it thus everted for half a min- 
ute or so. then at once wash the lid, by means of a camel's 
hair pencil, with cool water. According to the irritation fol- 
lowing this application it should be repeated every one, two 
or three days. Ii> addition apply daily to the upper granu- 
lated lids, everted, using a camel's hair pencil, some of the 
solution of chloride of gold and soda, being careful to allow 
three or four hours to pass between this application and that 
of the copper pencil. This course has eflfeftcd most remark- 
able cures of granular lids, in some instances of which an 
accompanying pannus had caused almost entire blindness. 
Of course, attention must be paid to the general health, 
hygeine, etc., of the patient. 

Pencil of Sulphate of Copper, R. Pulv. sulphate of cop- 
per, one ounce ; pulv. alum, half an ounce. Mix ; place in a 
porcelain vessel, and gradually malt the mixture. The fused 
mass is now to be poured into a bronze or copper cylinder, 
having a diameter of not quite one-fourth of an inch. These 
sticks, when cold, may be removed, and an extremity of each 
one be pointed by holding it in water and scraping the 
softened'part, repeating this until the desired reduction is had. 
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Ordinary potash alum is to be used, and the metallic cylinders 
used as moulds for the pencils prevent the metallic copper 
from being precipitated. 

Solution of Chloride of Gold and Soda, R. Chloride of 
gold and soda, twelve grains ; hydrochlorate of ammonia, 
twenty-four grains ; distilled water, two fluid ounces. Mix, 
and keep in a glass-stoppered bottle. When employing it pour 
a little into another smaller vial for present use, as the intro- 
duction of organic matter occasions a precipitate of the gold. 

This preparation is of value as a local application in the 
greater portion of corneal and conjunctival diseases, especially 
when these are associated with a strumous habit, as, in puru* 
lent ophthalmia, scrofulous ophthalmia, trachoma, pannus, 
corneal nebulous exudation, corneal ulceration, chronic 
iritis, etc. 

Echinacea angustifolia, Narroiv- leaved purple cone-flower. 
This plant abounds in Illinois, Nebraska, and from Missouri 
to Texas, being found in prairies and marshes. The root is 
the part used in the form, of tinfture. It was introduced to 
the medical profession in 1886 by H. C. F. Meyer, M. D., of 
Pawnee City, Nebraska. This gentleman states that he has 
used the article in his praflice for more than sixteen years, 
and eulogises it very highly as an antispasmodic, and an anti- 
dote for blood-poisoning. Indeed, he asserts he has successful- 
ly used it in so many forms of disease, and under such varied 
conditions as to lead to a suspicion that he may have deceived 
himself in regard to its therapeutical value ; and yet, so far 
as the remedy has been tested, his statements have certainly 
been corroborated. 

Dr. Meyer deems it a specific in stings of insefts, poison 
from the poison ivy, typhoid fever in which he relies upon the 
tinfture alone, and in rattlesnake-bites, of which he has suc- 
cessfully treated over 613 cases among men and domestic 
animals. His confidence in the remedy induced him, as he 
states, to allow himself to be bitten by one of these snakes. 
When the arm became swollen from the hand to the elbow, he 
bathed the parts with some of the tinflure, then swallowed a 
tcaspoonful of it, lay down and went to sleep. Upon awaken- 
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ing the swelling had disappeared, and the doftor still lives! 
He kindly offered to send the writer a rattler eig^ht feet long, 
that the antidotal influence of the tin6lure upon dogs, rabbits, 
etc., bitten by said serpent might be tested ; but having no 
friendship for the reptile, and being unaccustomed to hand- 
ling this poisonous ophidian, the generous offer was cour- 
teously declined. 

Taken internally. Dr. M. considers the root-tincture a spe- 
cific in malarial fever, cholera-infantum. cholera-morbus, boils, 
internal abscesses, and in colic in horses ; also in typhoid 
fever when taken internally, and at the same lime applied ex- 
ternally upon the abdomen ; upon the throat in ulcerated sore 
throat ; upon and around old ulcers ; upon parts suffering from 
the effects of poison iv}', from erysipelas, carbuncles, poison- 
ous bites or stir.gs of bees, wasps, spiders, etc.; upon hemorr- 
hoids, and by spray (diluted), in nasal and pharyngeal catarrh. 
He likewise recommends its employment in eczema, scald 
head, milk-crusts, acne, scrofulous ophthalmia, fevers of all 
kinds, congestive, remittent, etc., nervous headache, and in 
trichinosis, one case of which he reports as having recovered 
under its employment, the only instance of which he has had 
an opportunity for prescribing it. 

Prof. I. G. M. Goss. M. D., (Marietta, Ga.,) who has experi- 
mented with the remedy, reports that he has successfully em- 
ployed it in mad-dog bite, chronic ulcers, chronic catarrh, 
gonorrhoea and syphilis. ^See Chicago Medical Times ^ Au- 
gust, 1888, and Medical Briefs St. Louis, Mo., February, 
i888). Dr. G. L. Nichols , ^Pawnee City, Neb.,) reports to 
have successfully used it successfully in rattlesnake-bite, 
syphilis, and old fever-sores. He considers it a prompt and 
certain alterative. (See Medical Index^ Kansas City, Septem- 
ber, 18S6-) Dr. A. Parker, (Wilber, Neb.,) has efficaciously 
administered it in a case of blood-poisoning pronounced hope- 
less by the leading physicians. Dr. J. S. Hayes, (Denver, 
Col.,) reports to have employed it with excellent results in 
hemorrhoids, in irritated and extremely sensitive conditions 
of the reftal mucous membrane, in malignant diphtheria, in 
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"mountain fever," in typhoid fever, and in blood-poisoning. 
(See Eclectic Medical Journal, February, 1888, and California 
Medical Journal, March, 1888.) 

The writer has tested the Echinacea in a few cases, and the 
patients have certainly derived pronnpt benefit under its in- 
fluence. As the intention is merely to invite the attention of 
medical men to this remedy that further investigations may 
be made, particulars will not be entered into, but results 
alone will be briefly mentioned. Thus, in four cases of nasal 
catarrh, two of which were of several years standing, the 
disease having extended into the pharynx, and being of an 
obstinate character, recovery was effected in from four to nine 
months, the tincture being given internally, and applied lo- 
cally in spray, one part to three of soft water. It has also 
proved efficacious in three cases of rheumatism, one being ar- 
ticular ; in three cases of cholera morbus ; in two cases of 
cholera-infantum ; and in two cases of chronic ulcer of the leg, 
one of which was accompanied by an eczematous condition of 
the limb that had resisted years of treatment. It was used 
internally and locally. Also four cases of long standing and 
painful haemorrhoids were. speedily overcome by its internal 
administration, at the same time applying it locally two or 
three times a day, one part tincture to three parts cerate ; one 
case of vaginal leucorrhea, with ulceration of the os, in which 
it was given internally and applied locally, one part to four of 
water, on cotton introduced within the vagina, renewing it twice 
daily; five cases of poison-vine eruption, seven of stings of wasps, 
and four of bumble-bees {Bombus). In two of the latter in- 
stances a swelling and redness of the arm extended nearly to 
the shoulder. In all these poisonings the remedy, being only 
locally applied, acted with promptness. In three cases of 
abscess (one internal, the pus being voided with the urine), 
the internal employment of the tincture speedily checked the 
pus-formation. In six cases of dyspepsia its internal use has 
been decidedly beneficial, and though they can not be re- 
ported as having recovered, great relief has been afforded and 
permanent results are anticipated. One of these patients had 
for many years suffered great distress in. the region of the 
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Stomach being constant, arid which was invariably aggravated 
after a meal. Numerous remedies had been taken without the 
least benefit, and the person had given up all hope of relief 
from medicine. The first dose of Echinacea promptly relieved 
him and made him ** feel better and more natural than for 
years past." He highly extols the medicine, and recommends 
it to every dyspeptic whom he encounters. 

Prof. J. U. Lloyd has kindly made an analysis of this root 
for me, which I will now state. He writes: ''Echinacea root 
is warm and peppery to the taste, leaving a tenacious after- 
taste, and a peculiar numbness of the tongue. Its tincture is 
of a reddish-brown color, and imparts the above-named sen- 
sation to the tongue and fauces. 

•* The root is destitute of alkaloids and does not yield crys- 
talline organic constituents by any method that we have ap- 
plied to it. The characteristic principle, that which gives the 
peculiar action of the drug when chewed, and which predom- 
inates its sensible properties, is of a resinous nature. 

^^Description. — This resin maybe obtained by e.xtracting 
the dried root with alcohol, evaporating the tincture thus ob- 
tained to a small bulk, and precipitating by means of an 
excess of water. The crude resin, when washed with water 
and dried is of a dark brown color', odorless, and when 
chewed, tasteless at first, but after a time imparting the warm 
tingling sensation that is characteristic of the root. Chloro- 
form dissociates it, dissolving a sbft, greenish resin, and leav- 
ing a dark-brown one. The portion insoluble in chloroform 
possesses some of the sensible properties of the original resin, 
but it is questionable whether this is not owing to the pres- 
ence of some of the resin soluble in chloroform that remains 
tenaciously attached, perhaps mechanically, with the other, 
resisting even the influence of good solvents to remove. This 
resin is inert. 

**The chloroform soluble resin is in small proportion, but in- 
tensely active in sensible properties. It has a green color, no 
odor, is soft at ordinary temperatures, and when dissolved in 
alcohol gives a solution that is very sharp and pungent to the 
taste, and imparts the sensation heretofore named of numb- 
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ness and warmth to the tongue and fauces in an intensified 
degree. This resin is the proximate principle that gives to 
Echinacea its peculiar taste, and no other characteristic sub- 
stance was developed by my investigation." 

The Echinacea purpurea — Purple cone flower, sometimes 
called ** Black Samson," (see Am. Disp.^ 1870, p. 722), is a 
variety of the E. angustifolia, more common in the eastern 
section of the country, and is stated to possess similar thera- 
peutical virtues. These plants should be thoroughly investi- 
gated. Especially would I recommend them in that class of 
renal diseases, now becoming so common and so fatal, which 
are generally known under the name of ^'Bright' s Disease'' — 
a malady for which I have employed Rudbeckta laciniata with 
great benefit. 



SENILE DISEASES. 
By Alonzo D. Ayer, M. I)., Madison, Conn. 

At what period oflife senility or old age may be properly 
said to begin is a problematical question. Some are old at 
forty ; others are yet in a certain sense young at ninety — that 
is: all the fun6lions of the^.system are in as good a condition 
at ninety years old as in those aged only forty who are thus 
prematurely old. Hence when speaking of senile diseases I 
wish to be understood that I refer to the condition described, 
not specially to the specific years of life ; and the treatment 
which I speak of is as applicable to the condition named, 
whether the patient be forty, sixty, ninety, or even older. 
Perhaps there may be a slight per cent, of a chance in favor 
of the younger. This, however, in my mind is doubtful ; that 
is, with the same condition a well-preserved old man, if prop- 
erly treated, stands about the same chance of recovery as the 
younger man, who is a physical wreck. 

As the diseases are so numerous which afirc<5l only those of 
old age, men and women, I have chosen those of the 
urinary organs, more particularly the bladder. The symp- 
toms which such patients enumerate are legion ; prominent 
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among which are inabih'ty to urinate or disposition to urinate 
too much, and inability to retain the urine. In either condi- 
tion there may or may not be more or less pain in the region 
of the bladder, before or after the flow of urine. In such cases 
there is more or less lesion of all the organs which have to da 
with the secretion and excretion of the urine, and also 
certain anatomical changes of the organs from the outlet or 
neck of the bladder to the end of the urethra. We may have 
a paralysis at the neck of the bladder — an enlargement of the 
prostate gland in the male, and a striflure or striftures both 
in the male and female urethra ; also there may be dropsy or 
stone in the bladder. These conditions singly, or the whole 
of them as one, may be present in a case. One. however, which 
I have had a considerable to do with, has been that of a 
catarrh of the bladder. Most of these cases have come to me 
after failure of another physician, and in many cases after 
three or four or more physicians had given up the patient. 

To our young physicians this kind of cases has been the 
means in many instances of getting the confidence and future 
patrongae of some of the best families of the town. Yes, of the 
State. My own success has been wafted by the ** every busy 
and tuneful tongue " in these insta;ices to my benefit. It was 
when hope had nearly fled, and only a surmise that, perhaps, 
something unaccountable might ensue, that I, a stranger, was 
called and the result did happen. Even to this time the 
minds of the people are so controlled as to believe that after 
Doftor So and So gives them up there is no hope for them ; 
it is no use, no use. ** Such a Professor in such a medical 

college, they protest, declares that if Dr. says they cannot 

live, there is no use sending for another man." It gives me 
much comfort in such cases to have the '* something unac- 
countable " happen that is to relieve and cure the patient, and 
then afterward to hear those same authorities and a few of 
their clingfast friends declare ** that it was owing to the ex- 
treme vitality of the patient," not to me that the recovery 
took place. Some have even remarked that it was the a6l of 
Divine Providence. They are all the while trying to get 
around the faft that my treatment from the first relieved. 
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and finally cured. The truth in these cases cannot be hidden, 
that they did say that recovery was impossible, yet at the 
very first, under my treatment, improvement began. 

I will g[ive a case that occurred of this kind : Mr. , ex* 

Sheriff, President of a fire-insurance company, etc., aged 75 ; 
large, corpulent, weighing 250 pounds and more ; never sick, 
except when about fourteen years old. After two or three 
days of riding upon not over-smooth roads, the first week in 
August, 1S87, about three o'clock on Monday morning the 
desire to urinate awakened him. After trying and failing for 
quite a spell, he having been troubled with starting the urine 
quickly, he had noticed a discharge more or less of a whitish, 
stringy nature at spells for about six years, with occasionally 
a deposit of sand-like sediment. Mostly, however, the 
catarrhal form was the most frequent. He had finally retired, 
but could not get any rest. There was an uneasy sensation, 
a steady bearing-down pain all the time. About daylight the 
pain increased and about eight in the morning it had become 
so severe that a message was sent for the doftor — the one 
whose say-so it was of the greatest peril to dispute, he and 
his father having been the physicians of the town for near 
three-fourths of a century. I will describe his procedure as 
related to me by the patient and his wife afterward. Upon 
the doftor's arrival he attempted to draw the urine. With 
repeated attempts he could not get any flow. His catheter 
(a^hard silver and hard rubber having both been used) having 
been placed in position as he termed it, he made the man who 
drives for him hold it. He then got down on his knees and 
tried to suck the urine out, saying that the catherter was 
clogged. The result was the same — simply a flow of bright 
clear blood. After repeated attempts up to Tuesday evening, 
about seven o'clock, the doftor informed the wife that there 
'was no help, and that they had better telegraph for the daugh- 
ter, who lived in a distant city. Her husband was a physi- 
cian. The doftor also informed the son who lived near that 
he hardly thought if the daughter came on the last train about 
nine at night that her father would be alive. He then said 
that the patient was partially unconscious. The son tele* 
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graphed to his sister and her husband. Fearing, however, 
that the husband might not come, he called for me. I was 
away but met him coming. I went at once and found the 
patient delirious, hardly able to recognise anyone, and then 
only for a moment. Not comprehending the matter I did not 
have my soft rubber-catheters with me. The daughter came. 
He hardly knew her. I returned for the catheters, leaving a 
little belladona, ten drops in four ounces of water, ordering 
a teaspoonful to be given every fifteen minutes. His face was 
pallid ; eyes dilated ; a dusky appearance about the size of 
half a dollar on each cheek. 

It was then about eleven at night when I returned. He 
was more rational. I immediately selefled a soft rubber 
catheter, No. lO, and it at once readily entered the bladder. 
Decomposed, dark-colored urine began to flow. Four quarts 
and one gill of the mixture was voided. I expefted to see 
him faint. He did not, however, but soon fell into a sound 
sleep. I remained some two hours, returning early the next 
morning. I continued this for two weeks, drawing the urine 
readily with the No. lo catheter. All a of sudden it would 
not enter the bladder. 1 sent for a new one which entered 
the first time readily. This led me to suspefl that the old 
one was useless. I had made an examination per rectum each 
day, but found no enlargement of the prostate. This time, 
however, there was a large bunch, hard, tense, of the size of 
a hen*s egg. 

The daughter's husband had been unable to come till near 
a week after I took the case. He expressed himself freely, 
and wondered why the enormous amount of urine had ndt 
caused rupture of the bladder. We both agreed in the opinion 
that as no blood had flowed after I began to draw that it must 
have come from wounding the prostate and urethra. Now 
when I felt the obstruflion per rectum^ I looked for prostatic* 
abscess, and found it. I sent for the son-in-law, who \yas also 
of the opinion that there was an abscess. I now looked for a 
fatal ^termination. It suppurated, however, and broke. At 
no time did I fail to draw the urine. 
. Now as to the treatment. I rinsed out the bladder freely 
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with the extra£l of tag-alder which I make, and gave it to 
him. The catarrh disappeared and the recovery is com- 
plete. I occasionally gave podophyllin, ten to fifteen drops in 
water, if constipation existed, and kept compresses wet with 
the extrafl of tag-alder applied to the abscess. Every case 
of the sort which I have taken second-handed has had a pros- 
tatic abscess. In some twenty cases I had there was no 
trouble as to entering the bladder till after four to six days. 
The extraft of tag-alder in my hands cures the catarrh of the 
bladder when injefted to cleanse it. 



CHOLERA INFANTUM. 
By C. WuNCH, M. D., Saranac, Michigan. 

Children are most liable to attacks of cholera infantum from 
the fourth month after birth till the period of the first denti- 
tion. When I am called to a patient suffering with the com- 
plaint, I am careful not to tell the parents what is the matter 
till I have secured some improvement in the condition. A 
little experience will show the observing physician my reason 
for this precaution. 

When the patient is retching and vomiting, as well as suf- 
fering from violent thirst, I at once administer capsicum, from 
one-fourth to three-fourths of a grain, in two or three ounces 
of cold water. Usually the child will grasp the cup and 
empty it before detecting the pepper. If that does not stop 
the vomiting, I give another, not so large as the first. One, 
however, is generally sufficient. 

For the almost insatiable thirst, I put enough capsicum into 
cold water to make it taste peppery, and administer it as a 
drink. In this way, I usually succeed in arresting the vomit- 
ing and the choleraic evacuations. If, however, there con- 
tinues to be too frequent evacuations, I give subnitrate of bis- 
muth in an infusion of spearmint. Sometimes I find a little 
paregoric useful, and it may be good treatment to administer 
a dose of castor oil with a few drops of laudanum added. It 
should be remembered, however, that children will not bear 
laudanum well. 
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When there is fever, my favorite method is to use a pre- 
scription of fluid extract of aconite and belladonna alternately; 
putting five to ten drops of the aconite in four or five ounces 
of water, and one-fourth to half or three-fourths of a drop of 
belladonna to a similar amount of water, and administering a 
teaspoonful in alternation, every hour. If, however, there is 
much fever, these medicines should be given every half-hour 
till the fever is abated. 

In this way I have had much gratifying success. I am thus 
brief, because I know that all like short articles best. 



A FEW WORDS ON SPECIFIC MEDICATION, 
By J. S. KuGLER, M. D., Sharon, Penn. 

As early as the year 1853. I discovered the microbe of 
small-pox. For want of a better name I called it ••fungoid." 

In my practice I employ Specific Medication according to 
the following syllogism : Thai All Diseases are Caused by a 
Specific Poison — or Germ; and therefore there must be for each 
a specific antidote. To illustrate: the microbe that causes or 
produces typhoid fever will produce only typhoid fever, and 
is incapable of producing any other disease. This is true all 
through the category of zymotic disorders. The true Eclec- 
ticism, therefore, consists in the selecting of a specific anti- 
dote for the purpose of destroying the ** germ ' or specific 
poison that produces the complaint. 

In ten years there will be a complete revolution in the 
Pradlice of Medicine. We Ecleftics must take a decided 
stand on the side of the '•Germ-Theory" and Specific Medica- 
tion, or we will be classified as fogies. 



CONSUMPTION IN THE SOUTH, 

By R. M. AuTEN, M. D., Atlanta, Ga. 

An extended observation throughout the Southern States 
convinces me that Consumption is an exotic. Among the 
whites we have but few cases, comparatively. These are most 
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frequently found among the lower classes of the population, 
where they are poorly nourished and at the same time are 
more direftly exposed to the frequent changes of temperature 
incident in our climate. With the middle classes there is 
sufficiency of food and clothing and aftive out-door life, and 
consumption is rarely found among them. 

One thing I have observed : that in the South there is but 
a very small number of cases that can be plausibly denomi- 
nated hereditary. Among the children of consumptive par- 
ents there is everywhere a tendency to development of more 
stamina and vigor of body. All the instances, almost, of con- 
sumption among us come from exposure and improper or in- 
sufficient food. It is a complaint that does not properly belong 
to the South. If the Southern people liad been protefted by 
quarantine against consumption from the North and Great 
Britain, as the ** regulars" are so anxious to be from the 
Ecleflics, consumption -would be unknown among the white 
population. 

It is not so, however, with the colored race. In the days 
of slavery they were universally exempt. Now, however, it 
prevails to an extent that is becoming truly alarming. There 
are several faftors that go to produce this result. I. Many of 
them are crowded together in small shanties, subsisting upon 
a low, inferior diet, and ill-clad. They are indigent, indolent 
and generally shiftless ; and contra6l phthisis and soon die. 
2. A worse cause that I discover is syphilis, which prevails 
among them to an extraordinary degree. This is a prolific 
cause of scrofula and consumption. 3. Among the better 
class of women we find the fashionable follies general — they 
are laced almost to death, their feet are squeezed into shoes 
two sizes too small, and they expose themselves a good deal 
at night, by attending routs, parties and entertainments of 
various kinds. They readily contraft phthisis and speedily 
succumb to the fell blight. 

To sum up the whole matter, it is my judgment that with 
the white inhabitants of the South consumption is on the wane, 
and with the colored population it is rapidly increasing in 
frequency and fatality. 
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DISEASES A T HEAD OF LAKE SUPERIOR. 
By E. T. Gauvreau, M. D., Superior, Wisconsin. 

PHTHISIS. 

The most frequent disease that we encounter at the head of 
Lake Superior is Phthisis^ or consumption, so called. It is 
more common among the Indians and half-breeds of the 
Chippewa tribes, than with the whites. The causes of its ex- 
istence chiefly with the Indian appear to be two : First, 
their exposure to cold and wet at all seasons of the year. 
Most of the young girls bathe immediately after menstruation. 
Long tells us, also, that the American Indian women, as soon 
as they bear a child, go into the water and immerse it. Sec- 
ond, intermarriage with the whites seems to result in a pe- 
culiar scrofulous diathesis. Tubercules are developed, and so 
there is the disease before mentioned. It is circumscribed to 
no age or sex, but is most frequently developed in early life, 
say from ten to thirty years of age. When fully developed, it 
is almost incurable ; but in its early stages, remedial and 
hygienic measures may be brought to bear upon it with much 
hope of success. 

PNEUMONIA. 

Cases of pneumonitis are met with occasionally in adults, 
but it is more common with children in 'the spring and 
autumnal seasons. Where in this complaint I perceive that 
febrile symptoms are well-marked, and that the secreting 
functions are suspended or imperfectly performed, my treat- 
ment is as follows : Tincure of aconite, gtts. qs. to ss. every 
fifteen minutes. When respiration is short, laborious and 
rapid, with sharp pains in the side, followed by dry cough, I 
give tincture of Brj'onia — dose, one to two drops every three 
hours — or every hour or two in very urgent cases. If the chest 
is oppressed with excess of sputum, great rattling of mucus, 
nausea, profuse expectoration, violent throbbing of the heart 
and sense of suffocation, tincture of Ipecac and tincture of 
Sanguinaria, of each one to two drops may be given every 
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hour. Where cerebral complications arise indicated by ner^ 
vousness, delirium, sleeplessness, picking of the bed-clothes, 
flushed face and congested eyes, I administer tincture of bel- 
ladonna in doses of from three to five drops every three 
hours, till the mind is entirely relieved. If the liver is involved 
as indicated by pain under the scapula, then the remedy is 
Chelidonum — dose, ten to fifteen drops four times a day. 
After hepatisation takes place, administer iodide of potassium 
alternated with bromide of sodium, or syrup of Sanguinaria. If 
typhoid symptoms supervene, saturate tincture of phosphorus 
in dose of one-fourth to half a drop every three hours acts well 
in sustaining the nervous system. In pneumonia I have found 
hot compresses — or better, flax-seed poultices — of much bene- 
fit'and comfort to my patient. They relax the skin and dis- 
tend the capillary vessels there by inviting a larger quantity 
of blood to the surface, and of cour.se withdrawing much from 
the engorged lungs. In the second and third stage, if attended 
with extreme dyspnoea, tough sputum, stitching pain in the 
chest, quick pulse, tincture of Sanguinaria in doses of a half- 
drop to one drop will aid. 

Typhoid Fever is also one of our diseases. It is due to the 
want of cleanliness in the lumbering camps. It is, however, 
generally of a mild type and the mortality, treated under the 
Ecleftic system, has been very little. 

We have also measles among the children, but generally of 
mild type. We very seldom meet with scarlatina. I have 
only met with one case in ten years* pra6lice at the head of 
Lake Superior. 

DIPHTHERIA. 

Three years ago diphtheria made its appearance in our 
town. The first case was of a malignant type. All who 
contrafted it during that winter, with the exception of one, 
died, For the past few years we have had several cases. I 
am happy to say that they were treated more successfully, 
and without any mortality. This no doubt was due to our 
method of treatment. 

I will not enter at present into particulars as to symptoms, 
sequelae, diagnosis and prognosis of the complaint, but will 
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simply give the treatment which I have used in cases which 
have come under my observation. I trust it will prove equally 
as successful with those who may come in contafl with like 
diseases. I do not claim it as a specific. In order to dissolve 
the diphtheritic membrane I apply tinfture of iodine, 5ss.; 
Tannic acid, gr. sj— to be applied with the atomiser every 
hour. This is that we may affeft or cover all the membrane. 
Internally I give iron, quinia and Strychnia in good wine- 
dose according to age. As a disinfeflant in the patient's 
room I use slaked lime. It contributes to give ease in breath- 
ing. I also prescribe good nutritious diet, cleanliness and 
fresh air. As a disinfeflant for the house, after the disease is 
over, use sulphur, fumigating the room and clothes. 

These are the diseases most prevalent at the head of Lake 
Superior. Others not here specified are like those commonly 
met with in other places, and I deem them of minor im- 
portance. 



PUERPERAL SEPTICEMIA, 

By W. C. Beam, Johnstown, Pennsylvania. 

In considering the all-important subjeft of treatment, the 
views of the praflitioner are naturally modified by the theory 
he has adopted of the nature of the disease. That being cor- 
reft, the indications which we have to bear in mind are: 
1., to discover if possible the source of poison, in the hope of 
arresting further septic absorption ; 2., to keep the patient 
alive till the effefls of the poison are worn off; 3., to treat 
any local complications that may arise. 

The use af antiseptic injeftions are of great importance in 
cases of self-infe6lion, as fresh quantities of septic matter may 
be, from time to time absorbed. Fortunately we are in pos- 
session of a powerful means of preventing further absorptions, 
by the application of antiseptics to the interior of the uterus 
and canal of the vagina. This is especially valuable when 
the existence of decomposing coagula, or other sources of 
septic matter is suspefled in the uterine cavity, or when ofTen- 
sive discharges are present. 
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Disinfeflion is readily accomplished by washing out the 
uterine cavity at least twice daily. The results are sometimes 
very remarkable ; the threatening symptoms rapidly disap- 
pearing, and the temperature and pulse falling so soon after 
the use of the antiseptic injeflions as to leave no doubt of the 
beneficial efTefl of the treatment. I cannot better illustrate 
the advantages of this treatment than by referring to a case 
which came under my observation about three years ago. 
The patient was a healthy woman forty-three years of age, 
and it was her third confinement. The labor was tedious and 
forceps had to be used, and I suspeft in^-a rather bungling 
manner, as she did not get along so well as one might expeft. 

The first prominent symptom was a retention of urine. The 
attending physician prescribed pumpkin-seed tea. The result 
was a constant dribbling of urine. I was called on the eighth 
day. The temperature was 104.5^ Fah.; she was delirious 
with rapid thready pulse, clammy perspiration, tympanitic 
abdomen and her general condition indicated the most urgent 
danger. Upon examination I found a filthy condition of the 
internal organs of generation, extending down the thighs to 
the knees ; the perineum and gluteal region all presenting a 
galled condition, attributed to the constant dribbling of urine 
formerly alluded to. A catheter was introduced into the 
bladder and about four ounces of urine mixed with pus was 
drawn off; a four-per-cent. solution of cocaine was injected 
into the bladder and after the quieting influence of the drug 
was produced, the organ was thoroughly washed out with 
borax and water, followed with a solution of colorless Hy- 
drastin (Lloyd*s). This Was repeated on each subsequent 
visit till §he could void urine without the use or assistance of 
a catheter. 

Vaginal examination brought to view a ragged appearance 
of the OS ; the patulent condition of which allowed of dilata- 
tion sufficient to disclose a condition of the internal os and 
neck of the uterus, similar to the sac of an ovarian tumor that 
had been in alcohol for six months or more ; a rufHed ap- 
pearance. I mopped it out with absorbent cotton, applied the 
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cocaine-solution; atid touched it up with the crystals of car- 
bolic acid, first washing out with borax and warm water. 
This was in the morning. In the evening the same washing 
was repeated. 

The next day the symptoms were aggravated. The treat- 
ment was repeated for several days. Finally the patient con- 
valesced as admirably as could be desired. 

To intrust the irrigations or washings-out to the nurse is 
generally useless. It should be performed twice a day and in 
all cases, when the discharges are offensive, by the pra<5litioner 
himself. That means all of these kind of cases. In a disease 
characterised by*^© marked a tendency to prostration, the 
importance of sustaining the vital force by an abundance of 
easily-assimilated food cannot be overrated. I have found 
milk answer nearly all purposes for the critical period, or milk 
and brandy with the yolk of an egg beaten in, and given at 
short intervals and in sufficient quantities as would seem 
justifiable for the case in hand. The value of good nursing 
will be specially apparent in the management of this import- 
ant part of the treatment. 

The objeft of medical treatment is to lessen the force of the 
circulation as much as possible without favoring exhaustion, 
and to diminish the temperature. 

The list of sedatives will of course be thought of, and the 
particular one will be associated with the condition as found 
to exist in the different cases that come under our observation; 
if we have the full bounding pulse, it may be Veratrum viridc; 
or if the pulse be small and wiry we think of aconite ; or with 
the flushed face and bright eye, I would associate Gelsemium 
with either of the former ; or if pupils are dilated accompanied 
with drowsiness and a tendency to stupor, I would omit the 
Gelsemium and give in its stead Belladonna. In those septic 
conditions I would not forget chlorate of p otassa or Baptisia. 
Both have a prominent place in the treatment of puerperal 
lepticcemia. 
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LINGERING CONVALESCENCE AFTER ACUTE 

DISEASES. 

By W. H. Whitney, M. D., Weslfield, Massachusetts. 

As physicians our most thorough observation of disease is 
largely confined to the period of depression — the period of 
most pronounced derangement of health, and does not al- 
ways embrace the stage of convalescence. We aid the natural 
forces to throw off the burden of a severe disease ; but how 
often do we aid the body in the recovery of its full natural 
vigor ? 

Under the usual courses of treatment no dissase would 
alTeA the human body without leaving behind it some weakness 
of the diseased organ, some change in structure, some perver- 
sion of function more or less permanent. 

Our bodies are made up of ** cells," and those cells are in- 
fluenced by every thought, by every movement, by every dis- 
ease, even though the disease be but one of funftion. We are 
all aware of the force of habit in daily life, of the force of habit 
in th^ processes of thought. We know that when the brain 
has harbored a certain thought, the cells of that stru6lure are 
so impressed that they will the more readily receive the 
thought the second time. Thus the brain gradually becomes 
so subjeft to a certain series of ideas that a definite habit of 
mind is formed ; and this habit of mind may even result in a 
monomania. In the same way an organ, having performed a 
given funflion in a certain manner, is likely to perform that 
function again in the same manner ; and thus arises a habit of 
body^ so called. In the same way when disease has so in- 
fluenced the cell-stru6lure of an organ or part as to give rise 
to a severe impairment of the funflions of the cells, they will 
either perish, or else continue to a6l in an imperfeft and per- 
verted manner. They will also give rise to new cells which 
will exhibit the charafleristics of the diseased parent-cells. 
Thus the force of a disease is operative not only upon one 
series of cells but upon generations of cells ; unless the dis- 
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ease be controlled or subdued by the natural powers, assisted 
by such means as the medical knowledge of the present day 
renders available. 

Whenever a disease has become so severe as to interfere to 
a marked extent with the functions of an organ, the cells of 
that organ are so influenced as to be incapable either of fully 
recovering their normal condition, or of transmitting any- 
thing but imperfeft life to their descendants. 

True we may relieve the disorder to such an extent that 
the patient may become, as we say, **convalescent," yet it is 
only by administering a carefully-selected food, and as care- 
fully-selected remedies, that we can thoroughly eradicate the 
last traces of disease, which extend in a gradually-decreasing 
intensity through several successive generations of cells. The 
successful treatment of the convalescent must therefore be 
that one which looks toward the complete restoration of nor- 
mal cell-life and normal cell-function. I would state as 
aphorisms : 

1. ** The period of recovery from acute diseases varies in 
direct ratio to the degree of impairment suffered by the organ 
or organs involved. 

2. ** The greater the original vitality of the patieAt the 
more ready and complete will be the recovery from disease. 

3. **The stage of recovery will be influenced by every rem- 
edy used throughout the whole course of the disease." 

I feel sure that under a system of medicine in which every 
symptom is carefully weighed and understandingly treated, 
with the remedy best adapted to so influence the organism as 
to relieve the pathologic condition giving rise to that 
symptom, not only will the patient be rendered more comfort- 
able for the time being, but the whole course of the disease 
and of the convalescence will be shortened. 

Rapidity of convalescence depends much upon climatic con- 
ditions, proper hygienic surroundings, freedom from powerful 
emotions and upon cheerful companionship. 

It goes without saying that the patient who has contracted 
a malarious disease will convalesce most readily if in a non- 
malarious district. Neither do we find it necessary even to 
assert that the warm, bright, sunshiny weather during those 
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seasons of spring and fall, when the earth and air are free 
from an excess of moisture, and when the temperature is 
equable, admit of more ready convalescence than do the ex- 
tremes of heat or cold. 

The degree of humidity of the climate will also greatly 
influence the period of convalescence. A moist air interferes 
to a marked extertt with evaporation from the skin and 
lungs. Warmth and humidity, however, are much more easily 
borne than cold and humid atmospheres. Thus it would ap- 
pear that we often produce an advantageous effect upon the 
health of the convalescent by sending him to a region 
where the climate is such as to prevent no obstacle to his re- 
covery. 

A problem of no small importance is presented to the 
physician in the question of recommending to the convales- 
cent a climate which will be best for him. 

In'our own country the climate of Key West is said to be 
the warmest and most equable of any on our eastern coast. 
The sea-coast of Florida, it is asserted, is entirely exempt from 
malarious affections ; and the humid atmosphere allays bron- 
chial irritations. On the contrary, the air of Minnesota is 
especially of advantage to those who are suffering from 
diseases characterised by imperfect digestion and assimila- 
tion. The cold climates of Minnesota and Labrador are 
better adapted to patients who are not subject to catarrhs, 
pharyngitis, coughs, pneumonia, pleurisy, rheumatism or 
gout. They are of advantage to those whose throats are 
anaemic, who are oppressed and debilitated by heat. 

This question of climate, however, can be only briefly 
touched upon in this connection. I mention it merely as a 
subject demanding careful thought upon the part of the phy- 
sician. We will more oftener be called upon to decide re- 
garding the hygienic surroundings of the patient. 

There are many diseases in which the period of conva- 
lescence Js a period of danger, more subtile than the period of 
severe attack ; and it is largely upon the careful regulation of 
air, sun-light, food, drink, clothing, baths and the many de- 
tails of nursing, as well as upon our medicines, that we depend 
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for the complete restoration of health. The patient must not 
leave his bed too quickly ; neither should he be encouraged 
to remain longer than is necessary in the recumbent position. 
This, for the conservation of strength, the physician should 
regulate by definite instru6lions. But when the patient does 
leave the bed, the question of regulating the ventilation and 
warming of the room should receive the most careful atten- 
tion. Then will arise the danger from cold. The same tem- 
perature which to the patient protefted by the warmth of the 
bed is refreshing, becomes to the relaxed and exhausted con- 
valescent seated in his chair or resting upon a sofa, an enemy. 
The patient must have pure air, but must not be chilled. And 
when I say *' pure air," I mean as pure as the outside air. In 
the convalescent it is usually the case that the vital heat is 
less than normal ; and even the slightest reduction of heat in 
the sick-room is suflficient to greatly depress him. In order 
to ventilate a room it is not necessary to chill it. 

Next to the regulation of ventilation and heat comes the 
question of food. In regulating the quality and quantity of 
food much depends upon the character of the disease from 
which the patient is recovering, as well as upon his strength 
and vitality. The invalid has for days been fed upon a light 
and restrifled diet. Do not allow him to indulge his appetite 
too soon. In convalescence from disease of the stomach or 
bowels even a slight indiscretion in food has been known to 
result in a relapse, often fatal. 

In regulating the diet of the convalescent let us look rather 
to quality than to quantity. The white of egg, fresh pure 
milk, gelatine, the juice of meat, and kindred light but nutri- 
tious foods are demanded. After a time, as the vital power 
of the tissues increases, a more extended variety may be 
allowed. Many of the baked foods, free from grease, may be 
given, but boiled meats, NEVER ! I regard meat as one of 
the last foods to be permitted to a convalescent. Till the 
stomach is fitted to digest it without inconvenience let this 
be withheld. 

At first the food should be administered in small quan- 
tities and at frequent intervals, but as the strength of the 
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digestive organs increase it may be gradually increased in 
quantity, and the intervals between successive administra- 
tions may be correspondingly lengthened. In recovery from 
febrile and acute inflammatory disorders, where an absence of 
digestive power prevails, we would first allow the broths of 
meat, whey, calf-foot jelly, and fruit-juices made into drinks — 
not jellies ; later, milk may be used, and from this we go on 
to sago, rice, tapioca, bread and custards ; yet later, fish ; then 
game, and lastly beef and other meats. In recovery from 
diarrhoeas, dysenteries and other bowel-disorders, fatty foods 
are liable to give rise to irritation and should therefore be in- 
terdifted. On the -other hand, eggs have a tendency to pro- 
duce costiveness. Vegetable foods are liable to create flat- 
ulency, and where the bowels are irritable should be avoided. 
As in the use of fatty foods, so starchy and saccharine matters 
are liable to produce intestinal irritation, being often trans- 
formed to such an extent into lactic acid as to cause great 
intestinal derangement. The farinaceous foods are more 
kindly received than any other form of diet, producing no 
irritation, but not favoring evacuation in sluggish conditions. 
On the contrary, succulent vegetable food stimulates aftivity 
of the bowels. In convalescents a costive habit often pre- 
sents which can be relieved by the use of fruits. Many of 
these fruits, however, should be withheld when a tendency to 
colic or diarrhcea exists. 

In dysentery salted and dried meats are very injurious and 
should be withheld . till perfedl health has been regained. 
The question is often put by the convalescent : ** Doflor, 
what may I drink .^" I generally recommend a deco6lion of 
cocoa-shells as the least injurious of all prepared drinks. 

I have mentioned companionship. This should be limited 
to careful persons only, I know of nothing more disagreeable 
in a sick room than a long-drawn face. Too often the nurse 
is a valetudinarian, ready with all kinds of dismal forebodings; 
and thus becomes a depressing, rather than an invigorating 
fadlor. Often have I heard the physician remark : '* It is 
harder to carry the nurse along than to cure the patient." 
Such a nurse, provided her ministrations can be prevented, 
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ought not to be tolerated. In private praflice, however, we 
often have to accept such nursing as the patient's household 
best affords. We may nevertheless often impress upon the 
mind of the nurse the fact that her own quiet, calm and cheer* 
ful demeanor, with scrupulous neatness, will do much to in- 
fluence the patient favorably. The invalid must be cheered^ 
must be encouraged, must be kept free from the little daily 
cares and vexations. This, only a vigilant and cheerful nurse 
can do. The invalid must have only such intercourse with the 
outside world as his strength will allow. Friends are too 
often officious ; too ready to rush in with foods digestible and 
foods indigestible ; with questions and advice. We must re- 
strain the officious -and the foolishly sympathetic who is so 
ready to condole with the invalid upon his **sad condition/* 
Often do we hear the patient say after the visit of such a one: 
** I wish I had never seen Mrs. Blank ; I know that her visit 
has done me harm." 

Let the first calls which the patient receives be very shorty 
and only pleasant to remember. Lastly I come to the problem 
of medicines for the convalescent — the least important prob- 
lem of them all. Indeed I am not at all certain but that the 
invalid would do much better if the usual medicines for the 
convalescent should be dispensed with altogether. 

Much of the old, old, humoral idea of the causes of disease 
yet clings to us, and manifests itself in the well-worn theories 
for the treatment of convalescents. There is yet the necessity 
of combating the fallacy of bad blood which medicines must 
purify, of meagre blood which must be built up to a certain- 
definite chemical standard. We hold antiquated theories of 
pathologic aftion which are sadly at variance with our knowl- 
edge of physiological a6lion. Surely the hoodwinks of our 
forefathers yet blind our eyes. With a bottle of iron in one 
hand to build up the blood-corpuscles, and with a bottle of 
some compound alterative mixture in the other, we grope 
about in the dark ; thinking in our blindness that we can 
build up, or pull down the organic body by means of frequent 
and constant plying of these doses. Physiology does not 
bear out our reasons or lack of reason in this. I have already 
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said that the influence of drugs upon convalescence begins 
away back at the initial stages of the disease ; depending 
upon their power to control and favorably influence the vital 
processes of the body, and not upon their poisonous influences 
turning vital processes topsy-turvy. There is no more a law 
of " contraria cdntraribus curantur^' than there is of ** similia 
simililus curantur'' Our true course lies in our own Ecleflic 
motto : ** Vires vitales sustinete^ Sustain the vital pro- 
cesses from the beginning of the disease, and the period of 
convalescence^ as well as the, period of depression, will be much 
shortened. I know of no better way for doing away with a 
long and lingering convalescence than this one method : 
Treat every symptom as it arises according to its pathologic 
import, and with a remedy that has been found best to re- 
lieve that morbid condition. This course pursued in connec- 
tion with the hygienic rules that I have presented, seems to 
my mind to offer the best results in the treatment of disease. 



NEURASTHENIA VS. LIT.H^MIA, 

By V. A. Baker, M. D., Adrian, Michigan. 

The subjefl which I have chosen, neurasthenia, is a form of 
disordered nerve-funftion having its origin, as I believe, in 
the grey nerve-substances, and subjefting the person so 
afle£led to a train of symptoms, it may be, obscure — at least 
continuous — stubborn to remedies and not readily amenable 
to any known management, though it embrace the hygiene 
of all the moderns ; except — and here we emphasise — EXCEPT 
we change the patient's habits, mode of life, residence abroad^ 
it may be. The viftims of this malady may be differently 
affedled ; idiosyncrasies playing an important part in this as 
in other disorders. In the beginning it may be well to remark 
that neurasthenia is a morbid condition of the nerve-centers, 
often caused by mental strain, crowding the nervous system 
beyond its easy capacity ; a condition born of too close appli- 
cation to business-matters, long continued reverses of fortune. 
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anxiety, the loss of friends, etc. Success in dealing with this 
unwelcome condition of the nervous system will depend upon 
our ability to differentiate between it and its more robust 
relative ; with an analogous train of symptoms dependent 
upon secondary indigestion and toxaemic produfts circulating 
through the brain, imperfefl intestinal and liver digestion, 
with overwrought kidneys and urenic retentions, more com- 
monly called lithaemia. Proper treatment for one is, to a large 
extent, inappropriate for the other. Neurasthenia belongs 
to the mental workers, or it arises from mental worry coming 
to people who are shocked by some overwhelming loss over 
which they brood, keeping the mind in a morbid, excitable 
channel continually. As a rule, moreover, it is a disorder in- 
cident to mental or mental-motive temperaments, and in- 
dividuals actively inclined ; lithaemia to the phlegmatic, or 
those who indulge their appetites to surfeit, eat too much 
and exercise too little : they suffer from indigestion, primary 
and secondary. The products of toxaemic and lithaemic de- 
generacy affect first the liver, modifying its depurative power, 
overloading the kidneys and changing the renal secretion» 
with still enough product in the circulation to modify brain- 
fun6lion and keep irritative the morbidly-impressed nerve- 
centers ; thus producing a train of symptoms having much in 
common with neurasthenia. We know that sensitive nerve- 
fibre may become insensible by pressure, by lowering its 
temperature, by injury or division, and thus it will fail to re- 
spond to impressions ; and we may further infer that the 
nerve-cells of grey matter which receive impressions from the 
periphery and stimulate motion, may have their quality or 
resident property so modified by physical or psychal conditions 
as to become exalted in one case and depressed in another — 
a mere disturbance of funflion, which we need not misunder- 
stand and which may be guided to successful issue — usually 
quickly. If organic or stru6lural disease exist we are almost 
impotent in the majority of cases to do much good ; certainly 
not with drugs. As a rule, albeit benefit has been derived 
from suspension of business, change of climate, always bring- 
ing our hygienic armamentarium to bear : exercise for the 
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indolent or those whose occupations have compelled sedentary 
habits, for these are prime faftors tending to betterment- 
We will need, often, to prescribe the mean amount of exercise 
needed. Progressive nerve-degeneracy may be skillfully 
diagnosticated and set apart from fun6lional ones and then 
judiciously managed ; beyond which we can do but little. 
Excesses, mental or physical, injuries, as shock, etc., cases in 
which organic change has occurred and which are out of con- 
trol of physical law, are still further beyond the control of 
drugs or any boasted measures of ** scientists," Christian or 
Pagan. 

Just here a paragraph may be incorporated not overpertinent 
to my subjeft dire6lly, yet in keeping with the fafts and data 
relating to the cause of the increase of nervous diseases — a 
cause that need be removed, if removed it is. by or through 
the agency of the medical profession who have the unfolding 
of physical law relating to the welfare of the "physical well- 
being of generations to come. As it now is, children are 
humored by giving them coffee and tea instead of milk and 
water, because of the ignorance of parents ; night-parties, 
with the outcome, deprivation of sleep and gorging their 
stomachs with candies and pastries, are abominable. The 
system of school-overwork, competitive examinations, eve- 
ning-study, it may be, all tend to brain-engorgement and the 
enfeeblement of nerve-force. These all are crying evils de- 
manding revolution, if the race of nervous men and women 
are to be fewer in the future. 

In this connection 1 refer you to the fact that the nervous 
system of woman is more readily impressed than that of the 
opposite sex. Her life is more sedentary, she being in-doors 
quite too much ; and this with either sex savors of sick- 
chambers, nurses and fussiness generally. 

When in the history of either sex to sedentary habits and 
overwork are added short hours for rest, for sleep, and often 
loss of appetite, with neurasthenia as a result, we have much 
to encourage us in prognosis; provided that we can do away 
with these nerve-exhausting conditions, thus largely remov- 
ing the cause, providing the cause is seasonably removed. 
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What physician of experience has not had intra6lable cases 
of dyspepsia, neuralgia, leucorrhoea, persistent headache — 
the bane of existence in many cases — caused by overwork, 
care, etc., refuse to yield to remedies ? Yet all vanish when 
some circumstance, accidental or otherwise, has changed the 
mode of life, revolutionising habit and completely restoring. 
While neurasthenia and lithacmia bear many symptoms ir> 
common, yet they require different management and treat- 
ment. 

Neurasthenia is benefitted by rest, by change of mode of 
life, of climate, and by such means as call out a different em- 
ployment ; thus resting the over-worked and over-worn 
condition. 

Lithsemia on the contrary, demands exercise ; guarded diet 
and a complete revolution in this respefl. But we shall gain 
with our neurasthenic patients to nourish them well, using 
our best knowledge of dietetics for their advantage. 

Another condition peculiar to lithaemic subjects and of 
diagnostic value, is the excessive irritability of temper ex- 
hibiti^d. Trifles are magnified, temper is ungovered, busi- 
ness annoys them, and yet they realise and will admit the 
unreasonableness of their behavior. This condition long-con- 
tinued often leads to hypochondria, coming and going as the 
functions of the digestive tract — more especially intestinal 
and liver — are disturbed ; and modern research reveals that 
intestinal and liver-indigestion means laflic and uric acids in 
the system in excess of its proper eliminating power, and 
that an understanding of this leads to a proper diagnosis as 
between gouty and rheumatic conditions, provoked as they 
are by an excess of laftic acid retained by a check of the 
cutaneous exhalants, whether from cold or sudden barom- 
etrical changes, leaving in the system an agent irritative to 
the extent of such retention and detention. Uric acid is 
found in excess in all lithsemic conditions that manifest a train 
of disordered nerve-funftion analogous to and often mistaken 
for neurasthenia ; both conditions developing a state of nerve- 
insufficiency. Lithemia is often relieved quickly so soon as 
the attacks of indigestion and mal-assimilation are righted ; 
neurasthenia, however, is not benefited by such a course. 
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Before diagnosticatitrg cases presenting symptoms of the 
chara£ler alluded to, we will begin right by examining the 
renal secretions. While taking into consideration that no 
fixed, undeviating law is applicable to the secretory produfls 
of the kidneys, or any depurating organ, yet it may be stated 
quite broadly that where excess of urea is found, intestinal 
and liver-indigestion are faulty, and we have to deal with 
lithacmia and will best succeed by revolutionising our patients' 
diet, probably modifying the taking of nitrogenous food and 
general over-feeding, and quite too frequently enforcing habits 
of exercise. • We do not mean to be understood that lithaemia 
is the only condition dependent upon fault}' intestinal and 
liver-digestion, for in neurasthenia uric acid is occasionally 
found, as we occasionally find mixed conditions in any leading 
malady as associations of such, so to speak, and we will direfl 
treatment accordingly. 

Our summary in brief is, that neurasthenia is a funcSlional 
nervous disorder, primarily, and while manifesting many 
symptoms in common with lithasmia, it is nevertheless dis- 
tinft in general charafleristics, and is readily differentiated 
both from it and from organic nerve-affeflions, spinal sclerosis, 
anasthesia accompanying some complicated and obscure tuber- 
cular diseases especially mesenteric, or morbid deposits inter- 
fering with nerve-aflion by pressure. 

The concurrent testimony of the best writers on neuras- 
thenia is that it is a ** disease of civilisation," consisting of 
nerve-impairment, impoverished blood-supply and an abnor- 
malness of the fundlions of animal life marked by a lack of 
•physical force associated with a restless, indefinable and 
unsatisfactory conditions ; the system often breaking down 
under the strain, digestion becoming inadequate to systemic 
requirements, the blood growing anemic. If this condition is 
passed over in its incipiency and business-affairs crowd upon 
them year by year, incurable conditions are reached so that 
even entire giving up of business fails to benefit, and the per- 
sons sink prematurely almost as if from inanition at the last. 

I will not attempt to mention any of the numerous rem- 
edies denominated curative : you can readily sele6l them as 
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required, and as sanctioned by experience. I will, however, 
repeat that curative measures par exiTellince consist in change 
of habits, residence abroad when possible, not, however, 
making the mistake of allowing the mind to lie fallow on the 
body unemployed where the subjeft of this malady must of 
necessity remain at home. But if you would cure, insist upon 
a, radical change in thought and a6lion. 

In the young who are overworked in mind at the expense 
of body, and who show by general conditions, as the physician 
is often consulted regarding such, it is of importance to take 
early cognisance and give early advice regarding them. Other- 
wise they grow to maturity retaining the broken-down con- 
dition, which youth will mask till the affairs of life grow upon 
them. Then they will prematurely fail, incapacitated to 
grapple with the problems of every-day life — a condition that 
could have been averted had good advice been given and 
heeded. In closing I will add that those manifest symptoms 
of early strain in this direftion are more likely to harry a 
wearied and worried body and mind to the final end. Cannot 
the professional fraternity see in our over-crowded and over- 
done system of education a field for their best efforts in the 
awakening of public interest for the bettering of the future.* 



CHOREA, OR ST, VITUS DANCE. 

By Dr. Anxa E. Park, 517 West 23d Street, New York City. 

The Dancing Manias of the Middle Ages followed close 
upon the visitation known as the •* Black Death," which de- 
vastated millions of the population of European countries. 
The graves of the viftims had scarcely closed when assem- 
blages of men and women, coming out of Germany, united by 
a common sympathy, exhibited the strange speftacle. They 
formed circles hand in hand, and appearing to have lost all 
control over their senses, continued dancing for hours together 
in wild delirium, till they fell to the ground in a state of com- 
plete exhaustion. While dancing they neither saw nor heard^ 
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being insensible to external impressions through the senses, 
but were haunted by visions, conversing with supposed spirit- 
ual essences and even beholding the heavens open and the 
Blessed Virgin enthroned beside her Son. Epilepsy accom- 
panied these visitations, and those afTefled first fell sense- 
less to the ground, panting for breath and foaming at the 
mouth ; after which they would suddenly spring up and begin 
the fearful dance. 

In this way the principal cities of the Netherlands, in 1374, 
were overrun by multitudes of the possessed. Peasants left 
their ploughs, mechanics their workshops, housewives their 
domestic duties, to join the wild revels. Girls and boys 
quitted their parents, and servants their masters, to amuse 
themselves at these dances and became infefled with the fury. 
Unmarried women by the hundred were seen raving in all 
sorts of places, holy and unconsecrated. Many would coun- 
terfeit the gestures and contortions of those really convulsed, 
and the susceptible were as readily infefted by the appearance 
as by the reality. 

The mania raged over the provinces of the Rhine for about 
four months. The priests were alarmed, for the dancers, 
wearing garlands as at the pagan festivals, took possession of 
religious houses, held processions, and assembling in multi- 
tudes poured forth imprecations against the clergy and threat- 
ened their destruflion. They also denounced the extravagant 
dress and ** vain fashions " of the time, and an ordinance was 
passed at Liege commanding shoemakers to make none but 
square-toed shoes, because the dancers had assailed the 
pointed shoes that had come into fashion immediately after 
the Great Mortality of 1350. The color of red seemed to irri- 
tate them beyond endurance, and the sight of persons weep- 
ing they could not endure. 

It was believed by the clergy that they were a kind of re- 
ligious se£l. Only the poor were found among them ; but it 
was feared that the nobility and princes would be destroyed. 
Some of those affe6led went into hypnotic or magnetic sleep, 
and declared as much. The outbreak is supposed to have 
begun on the anniversary of St. John and hence it was known 
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as 5/. Johris Dance. From the remotest period, that day has 
been solemnised with all sorts of strange and rude customs 
which after the Christian Era were superadded to the observ- 
ances of the church. The Germans transfered to it the kind- 
ling of the Nodfy; the Greeks also added some of the Bac- 
chanal rites; and even in Abyssinia St. John is still worshipped 
as the protefting saint of those attacked with the dancing 
malady. There is good reason, Hecker declares, for suppos- 
ing that the frantic celebration of the festival of St. John in 
I374> served to bring to a crisis a malady which had been long 
impending. 

This, however, was not the first visitation. There had been' 
similar occurrences in the previous century, and even as far 
back as 1027. Children were most commonly affected, and 
superstition ascribed it to the inefficiency of their baptism by 
unchaste priests, who were believed to desecrate the sacra- 
ment by unholy hands. Hence the people often threatened 
the direst penalties upon them ; while physicians regarded 
the matter as solely within the province of the clergy and 
made no attempt to apply remedies. 

In the latter part of the next century there was a renewed 
outbreak. It attacked individuals of all stations, especially 
those who led a sedentary life ; robust peasants left their 
work, and unless prevented would dance without inter- 
mission till exhausted. Sometimes they would dash their 
brains out against walls or corners of buildings, or plunge 
headlong into rivers and find a watery grave. The mental 
disorder could only be calmed by the extreme exhaustion of 
the body. Hecker explains that the attacks were like other 
nervous complains, the necessary crisis of an inward morbid 
condition, which was transferred from the sensorium to the 
nerves of motion, and at an earlier period to the abdominal 
plexus, where a deep-seated derangement of the system was 
perceptible. This pathology is faulty in the fa6l that it leave 
unaccounted (or the cause of morbid condition of the sensori- 
um. Disease does not originate there. 

The complaint had received the name this time of Chorea 
as being analogous to the choreia or frenzied Bacchic dances 
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of the pagan period. Often in those choruses those who par- 
ticipated ^would rave with excitement, and their ecstasies were 
deemed prophetic. In the first Bookof Kings^ eighteenth chap- 
ter, the prophets of Baal are described as crying and wounding 
themselves, and that ** they leaped upon the altar which they 
had made." This meant without doubt that they went in a cir- 
cuit or chorus round the altar as the Bacchants did. It was the 
ancient custom ; and Hippokrates attributed to it the preval- 
ence of epilepsy and hysteric affeflions. The frenzy would be- 
come general, and hold its subjects for long periods of time. 
All such were considered as having a sacred disease, or "filled 
by a God." 

As the anniversary of St. Vitus occurred on the fifteenth of 
June, and the period of the outbreak was about the same 
time, the later epidemics were named from him, the Chorea 
Sancti Viti^ or St. Vitus* Dance. Another outbreak in Italy 
was named Tarantism, from the tarantula, a kind of lizard, as 
well as a variety of spider found near Tarento. It prevailed 
in Apulia, though afterward appearing elsewhere. It differed, 
however, from the St. Vitus* Dance in that the viftims affefted 
colors and exhibited likings, the reverse of the subjefts of 
chorea. Red handkerchiefs were carried ; though some pre- 
ferred green, yellow or black. A sight of the favorite color 
would produce a rapture like that of a lover, and even an in- 
ebriating impression. The sight of the sea, or even the men- 
tion of it, would produce a vivid delight. This peculiar affec- 
tion appeared again and again in Italy, long after St. Vitus* 
Dance has ceased as an epidemic in Germany. 

Paracelsus was the first physician who attempted any 
scientific explanation of chorea ; and he fails to describe pe- 
culiar symptoms of earlier visitations, such as tympanites. He 
classified the dance into three kinds : the imaginative, the 
wanton, and the cases rising from corporeal disorders. The 
first of these, chorea imaginativa, was the form of the original 
outbreak, and his mode of cure was by means of an effigy of 
wax which the patient must concentrate all his sins and blas- 
phemies upon, and then burn. We read of similar images in 

the stories of witchcraft. The second form, chorea lasciva, ap- 
16 
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pears to have been a kind of sensual fury, for which he pre- 
scribed solitary confinement, fasting, and even corporeal chas- 
tisement. The third form, chorea procursiva, is evidently the 
better-known modern form of the disease, and he treated it 
with medicines, and perhaps magnetic agencies. In it there 
was a disposition to dance, but it was controllable by the will 
of the patient ; an internal sense of disquietude, disposition to 
lai^ffh, and to quick walking carried to the extent of fatigue. 
Tins was the form of the disease four centuries ago. It has 
a^ieared repeatedly since that period, sometimes as epidemic, 
and often only sporadically. 

In the United States we have been fortunately exempted 
from the more remarkable forms of the disorder. The prin- 
cipal ones that are likely to be presented to us for medical 
treatment are known by the following chara6leristics : 

Chorea saltatoria, or methodical chorea, in which the pa- 
tient jumps and leaps about, often doing it by apparent 
method. 

Chorea rotatoria^ in which the patient makes a rotary or 
oscillating motion of the head or trunk, or perhaps of a single 
limb. 

Chorea oscillatoria, in which are irregular or measured os- 
cillations, partial or general of the head, trunk or limbs. 

The Electric Chorea^ a very fatal form, said to be confined 
to Lombardy, in Italy, in which the convulsive shocks of the 
limbs and body exhibit a wonderful similarity to those pro- 
duced by the indu£lion-coil. 

The Chorea festinans^ in which the sufferer is irresistibly 
forced forward or backward, hurriedly, and finds the remedy 
only by falling prone to the ground and refusing to rise. 

Chorea senilis^ or paralysis agitans; the trembling of the 
head,' and sometimes of the entire body, witnessed in aged 
persons, and showing decay of vital force. 

Chorea, except the electric variety, is generally considered 
as not only painless, but as seldom liable to become a fatal or 
even dangerous malady ; except, perhaps, when the sufferer, 
overcome by despondency, commits suicide. The prominent 
symptoms of the various forms of the disorder are that the 
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various motions are involuntary ; as, for example, the rapid 
and uncontrollable contraflions of the upper eyelid, giving 
the appearance of winking intentionally. This to a sensitive 
person is a most distressing symptom. The arms exhibit a 
tendency to ** strike out from the shoulder," as if challenging 
to personal confli6l. Sometimes the leg. will move rapidly 
and in an unexpected manner ; and in this way the individual 
upon a public conveyance has been known to kick a fellow- 
passenger, with results easy to imagine. Such a disease may 
not be fatal, but it must be always dangerous. 

Although chorea is described as being without pain, my 
patients have told me that in the head, arms or legs when in 
motion, they experienced a sensation quite acute like that of 
a sharp knife from one end to the other. These motions are 
all involuntary, and are caused by a clonic contraftion of the 
voluntary muscles. They, however, are not wholly or con- 
stantly withdrawn from the government of the will. There 
is no loss of consciousness, no defeft of volition. The ordi- 
nary movements of the body are under the control of the will; 
but it seems as if some genius of ill interfered at times from 
sheer wantonness, to excite them to adlion when there was no 
occasion, to render them unsteady, arrest their natural motion, 
and give them an improper dire6lion — causing the patient to 
gesticulate like a dancing-jack and make grimaces like a 
monkey. Unfortunately, this does not occur by paroxysms, 
but it will continue all the time through the day, and even for 
months or years; the unlucky viftim having no repose except 
when fast asleep. 

The attack is not accompanied by fever but by unrest. It 
begins with slight twitches of the muscles of the face, or of 
one or more of the extremities. In case of an attempt to 
speak or laugh the grimaces are most distressing. There is 
nothing in them to justify or even provoke to laughter. They 
are so manifestly convulsive as to elicit your sympathy. 

Many authors have Asserted that young girls are most fre- 
quently afHifted. I beg leave to differ. So far as my obser- 
vation has extended, individuals of all ages and both sexes 
are sufferers alike, and in about equal proportions. When 
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asked to show the tongue, several efforts will be required be- 
fore succeeding, and one must be prepared for nnaking the 
inspeflion quickly, as it is likely to be drawn back in a moment. 
The hands and arms seldom remain half a minute in one posi- 
tion. You will find that the irregular and excessive restless- 
ness is more marked on one side of the body than on the 
other. 

The mind is also similarly affefled and often exhibits varied, 
causeless and desultory emotions. When the disorder has been 
of long duration, there is some degree of imbecility manifested 
by a foolish, silly expression of countenance ; which, however, 
passes off as the disease comes under control. 

There are many exciting causes. In a person of nervous or 
sensitive organisation a fright is liable to occasion the mani- 
festation. A blow or a fall is another cause. The accumula- 
tion incident to habitual constipation is another ; and in the 
young girl, tardy or suppressed menstruation may produce it. 

TREATMENT. 

The treatment of chorea embraces two definite objects. 
The first is^to strengthen the unduly irritable nervous centres; 
the second is to remove whatever may be likely to excite 
unduly their incident nerves. In former times if there was 
headache, which is not a usual symptom, it was customary 
to bleedy to purge freely with calomel, jalap, and other things 
semi-occasionally, and to give the unfortunate patient shower- 
baths, preparations of iron, arsenic and turpentine. A physi- 
cian with whom I was at one time acquainted, used to recom- 
ment iron 3ij., three or four times a day in a half tumbler- full 
of treacle. A very modest dose. 

We all know that whatever excites, or irritates a nervous 
person, is liable to produce this form of disease. Fright no 
doubt is one of the most prominent causes ; self-pollution is 
beyond all cavil, a most frequent one ; and to me, it is 
surprising that parents as a rule pay so little attention 
to this prevailing vice. It permeates every stratum of 
society. And when you tell the patient, (alone if possible 
but in presence of the parent if unavoidable to do soj you are 
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met with an indignant denial. The parents invariably spurn 
the insinuation ; but after they have tried ** patent medicines" 
and other devices and have returned to you then you may 
probe the wound ever so deeply. They simply acquiesce in 
your diagnosis, and you have won half the battle. I then 
insist upon one of the parents sleeping with the patient, going 
early to bed, rising before the sun, a shower-bath at night — 
not too cold, but generally of tepid water ; boiled or roast 
meats two meals a day, and a treatment by eleftricity every 
day ; bowels regulated by eating of fruit, or a draught of 
molasses and cold water every morning before breakfast. 
Purgatives frequently have a tendency to excite the sexual 
appetite, and under the circumstances this should be avoided. 
Keep the bowels mildly opened daily and let a becoming 
watchfulness be kept over the patient constantly. 

CASES IN PRACTICE. 

A gentleman of wealth and good standing in society brought 
me his son, a lad of sixteen. The boy would suddenly start 
to run, and would strike himself against the door, or whatever 
was in his way at the time. He could not stop unless he 
threw himself upon the ground. At one time he was walking 
in company with his mother down a street. They were not 
very far from the East River when this uncontrollable impulse 
took possession of him. He immediately plunged in head- 
long and was with difficulty rescued from drowning. This 
alarmed the family. He had been attending an academy con- 
nefted with a church where moral teachings were supposed to 
hold a prominent place. I talked with him for some time 
regarding his associates, and then asked him if he would not 
rather talk* with me alone. He was evidently in a dilemma. 
His fear of his father was only equalled by his fear of me. The 
father protested that there were no secrets in his family. I 
then told the boy the cause of his trouble. He denied iX, and 
the father stormed at my impudence. I told him that he had 
come without my invitation and that he would oblige me by 
leaving without a forcible one. In a month or so he wrote me 
a very humble apology, imploring me to take his son under 
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my professional care. In six weeks I had the extreme pleas- 
ure of dismissing the lad well, and the evil habit permanently 
conquered. He has since married, and I have the family under 
my professional care. 

A lady, a Mrs. L., broug[ht her daughter to me, who was then 
thirteen years old. They were from Madrid, Spain, and she 
was one of those unwisely-devoted mothers, who persisted in 
having her children sleep in the same room with their parents. 
The ; result may be imagined. I accused the girl of im- 
moral pra£lices. She admitted it unhesitatingly, and also 
that of her brother and sister ; and to my amazement she 
quoted her parents as authority for the correftness of the aft. 
I sent for the mother, and implored her, for her children's 
sake, to let the children occupy separate apartments and away 
from the room occupied by the parents. She positively re- 
fused. In six months she buried Maggie, and found that 
Antoinette and Antonio were affefted in the same way. She 
brought them to me and by strift obedience, shower-baths, a 
tonic of gentian and a treatment by eleftricitydaily they were 
restored to health and strength. 

A Miss S , came to me in 1866. She had been fright- 
ened by hearing a noise in her mother's room, and think- 
ing that her mother was sick she called : ''Papa is mamma — " 
when the hand of a burglar was placed over her mouth, and 
she was given her choice between silence or decltli. Mean- 
while her father quietly robed himself, sought assistance, and 
the burglar was captured and lodged in jail. The daughter, 
however, became a viftim of St. Vitus* dance. They took 
her to Paris to a prominent physician. He shortly pronounced 
her incurable. They next went to Castile, her mothers 
birth-place. They were again told that nothirfg could be 
done. They returned to New York, and after a time came to 
me. I gave the young woman no medicine, and made no 
promise. How could I, when in Paris and Castile they had 
met nothing but failure i I said that I would try. In seven 
weeks I dismissed her perfeftly cured. She has had no re- 
turn up the present time, 1888. 

You may want to know what I did. I stopped all warm 
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baths, and instead ordered a sponge-bath twice a week only, 
I also insisted on a diet of fresh beef, boiled rare, twice a day, 
and lamb or mutton once a day; with plenty of milk at break- 
fast and tea, and one glass of champagne at dinner. She had 
been fasting and praying and getting worse all the time. 
Every day she rode to my office — about three miles — and the 
same distance back. I seated her upon the negative pole of 
a Faradaic Battery, holding the positive pole in my own 
left hand, and so treating her with my right hand with the 
primary current. The day I dismissed her I was as happy as 
she or her parents were. Since that time she has been or- 
phaned, and twice married, but has had no return of the 
disease. I do not think it too early to claim that she is cured. 
I had a gentlemen qf fifty come to me with this history 
given by himself: He had the Pike's Peak fever when it was 
a very prevalent disease, affefting all classes. Having been 
accustomed to the luxuries of life, he was ill prepared to en- 
dure the •• roughing ii" to which he was forced to submit. He 
became restless, sleeping little ; was home-sick, weary and 
wayworn. His appetite left him and finally he set out for 
home. Before he arrived here he was comoelled to hire a 
man to take charge of him and travel with him, as he was 
utterly incapacitated to travel alone or unattended. His symp- 
toms were peculiar. He would start suddenly and run rapid- 
ly forward, then backward, till he fell or threw himself violently 
on the ground. His friends were very much alarmed about 
him. I was almost afraid myself to take this case, and tried 
to persuade them to go to a physician in Philadelphia. This 
they refused, and I consented to try what I could do. The 
attacks became less frequent and less violent. Finally, at 
last, after three months of anxious care, watching and work- 
ing, I had the gratification of seeing him restored to health. 
In his case I used in conjunction with eleflricity a very stim- 
ulating liniment, a very plain, nourishing diet, with tinfture 
of Cimicifuga racemosa in small doses, a tepid sponge-bath 
composed of a deco6lion of hops and old Jamaica rum at 
night; such books as Valentine Vox, Handy Andy, etc.; a 
card-party at home once a week ; careful attention to un- 
necessary but^thought-distrafling business. 
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I believe from my own experience at least that eleftricity 
is an indispensable remedial agent for the cure of this humili- 
ating and mortifying disease. I have said enough, however, 
to show to you the inestimable value of this therapeutic rem- 
edy. Try it and you will never regret having done so. 



ERGOT: ITS PROPER AND IMPROPER EMPLOY- 
MENT 

By Kent O. Foltz, M. D., Akron, Ohio. 

The use of Ergot as a parturient has been discussed so much 
that the physician has become satisfied with the subjefl — com- 
pletely ergotised in fa6l ; so I will not discuss Ergot in ob- 
stetric practice any more than simply quoting the rule given 
by Dr. S. H. Potter : ** The proper use of Ergot in obstetric 
practice is limited to those cases in which, after the expulsion 
of the placenta, the uterus refuses to contrafl, or having once 
contrafted, shows a tendency to secondary relaxation. Even 
in these cases, however, reliance should not be placed upon it 
alone, but its a6lion should be supplemented by the other 
means used to provoke uterine contraftion." 

Ergot is a valuable remedial agent and its use when prop- 
erly employed is followed by gratifying results ; when im- 
properly administered, however, its effects are as deleterious 
as are those of that useful but much abused drug, quinine 
sulphas. 

In cerebro-spinal troubles, due to increased circulation 
through that part of the system, Ergot is almost a specific. 
I use the drug where any of the following symptoms prevail : 
sensation of weight and pain in the head, pain in back of the 
head passing to the shoulders, giddiness, delirium, dilatation 
of the pupils or stupor ; wherever and whenever I find evi- 
dences of an increased flow of blood to the cerebro-spinal 
system. 

In Locomotor Ataxia the administration of Ergot is usually 
followed by gratifying results. In this trouble I usually asso- 
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date belladonna with it, giving the latter drug in doses of 
from fljss. to fl^j., as I find that smaller doses do not produce 
the desired effect. I prescribe the following : 

R. Sp. Tft, Belladonna, gtts. xv.; Lloyd's Ergot, gqs. fjv. 
Sig. One-half to one teaspoonful every three or four hours — 
the dose depending on the condition of the patient. 

Generally improvement will commence at once. If the 
patient is syphilitic, and such frequently are, I alternate the 
treatment daily with potassium iodide, sometimes with and 
sometimes without mercurv. 

Occasionally some difficulty is experienced in diagnosti- 
cating between an increased flow of blood or an anaemic con- 
dition of the brain, and as the treatment is radically different, 
a correct diagnosis is necessary. When I have any doubts 
regarding the trouble I have recourse to nitrite of amyl, 
which increases the flow of blood to the brain. If an;cmia 
exists, relief is immediately given, but if the opposite con- 
dition exists, increased pain is the result. 

I emply the amyl nitrite by dropping two or three drops 
on a piece of blotting-paper and have the patient inhale the 
fumes several times. For differential diagnosis in brain- 
troubles of this description, I know of no more useful agent, 
as it is quickly and easily employed, and if it increases the 
pain at the time, the effects are so transient that only tem- 
porary discomfort is experienced. As yet I have had no bad 
results following its use, while its certainty renders it invalu- 
able. 

In ophthalmic practice, Ergot is one of the most valuable 
remedies. Catarrhal ophthalmia and granulated lids of recent 
date, are troubles in which I have found this remedy useful, 
relieving the pain and irritation very rapidly, while the re- 
covery is much quicker than by the instillation of the old zinc 
or alum methods. 

The formula that I use, and which my experience has 
proved best is the following : 

R. Lloyd'sErgot, fl^ss. to fljj.; Acid Boracic, grs. ij.; Aqua 
Camph. gs. 2Jy., M. ft. Col. Sig. two drops in the eye every 
two or three hours. 
4 I prefer this prescription to any that I have employed, as 
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it can be instilled into the conjunflival sac, without causing 
severe pain, and on that account is more promptly used, then 
the usual astringent remedies, while an excess can do no harm. 

In ophthalmia neonatorum, after the severe inflammatory 
a£lion has subsided, the foregoing prescription will be found 
admirable. 

In retinal congestion. Ergot is claimed to give good results* 
but I have had no chance to try it in an uncomplicated case, so 
cannot vouch for its efficacy. 

It has been employed in Iritis ; but I have more confidence 
in instillations of sulphate of atropia and belladonna inter- 
nally in this afleflion, and would hesitate to try Ergot where 
the disease is so serious, when sure remedies are at hand. 

In aural pra6lice, I have had better results following the 
use of ergotised boracic acid than from any other local agent. 
I use it in suppurative otitis media, either acute or chronic, 
but do not fill the external meatus and pack it firmly, as the 
consequences of this method are sometimes rather unexpefted 
and [unpleasant. 

In prostatorrhoea. Ergot, injefted through a catheter, so as 
to reach the affefled gland, has given satisfa6lory results 
where all other remedies failed. I use it as follows : R. Lloyd's 
Ergot ; Aqua aa. gs. Injedl. 

Ergot has been recommended in gonorrhoea, but during the 
acute stage, my experience has been negative, it rather seem- 
ing to increase the trouble than otherwise. In the chronic 
form, however, have had good results follow its use. 

In acne rosacea, I have used Ergot, but with only fair re- 
sults ; some cases being benefitted while others were not. 

The diseases where "Ergot may be used to advantage" 
are legion, but the conditions favorable for its successful ad- 
ministration are rather obscure in many instances, and I will 
not mention them, as I have endeavored in this paper to give 
only such fafts as my own experience with the drug would 
justify. 

The contra-indications for Ergot are, irritable condition of 
the stomach, slow weak pulse, pallid face and lips, and evident 
anaemic condition of the cerebro-spinal system. 
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COLLINSONIA CANADENSIS, 
By Henry Povall, M. D., Mount Morris, New York. 

Common Names, — Horse-Balm, Stone-Root. 

Description, — Calyx two-lipped, the upper lip three-toothed, 
the lower two-cleft ; corolla greenish yellow, somewhat two- 
lipped ; the throat expanded ; the upper lip nearly equally 
four-lobed, the lower much larger, the margin fringed ; sta- 
mens two, rarely 4, much exserted. 

A perennial herb : Stem two to three feet high, somewhat 
branching above ; leaves three to eight inches long and three 
to four inches broad, ovate, serrate, acuminate, the lower on 
long petioles, the upper almost or quite sessile. Flowers 
racemose, the racemes disposed in a large panicle ; they ap- 
pear in summer. 

Habitat. — In rich, moist woods ; common to United States. 

Parts Used, — The root and herb — not official. 

Constituents, — When bruised this plant has a strong, some- 
what disagreeable odor, faintly suggestive of a lemon or lime. 
Like other labiates its chief important constituent is a vola- 
tile oil. 

Preparations. — Employed in infusion, tinflure and fluid 
extraft. 

Medical Properties and Uses, — It is said to be diuretic and 
tonic, and, as its name implies, useful in calculous affeflions. 
The late Robert S. Newton, M. D., gives his experience of its 
properties and uses in a paper contained in Transactions of the 
Eclectic Medical Society of the State of New York, Vol. V., 
1870-71. After referring to the American Dispensatory^ in 
which it is classified as a stimulant and irritant, exerting an 
•* inflaence on the mucous surfaces," ** beneficial in chronic 
catarrh of the bladder," **fluor albus and debility of stomach," 
besides many other properties, he adds : "My own experience 
with the use of this remedy has induced me to think that it 
has little or no effefl upon mucous surfaces, nor does it pos- 
sess the ordinary diffusible stimulant property. Its physio- 
logical a6lion is almost entirely upon the pneumogastric 
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plexus ; so much so that in many conditions attended with 
high arterial excitement and cardiac irritation, it almost in- 
stantly overcomes this excitement. It is only through this 
medium that it a6ls upon the mucous surface of the stomach 
and other tissues of the body.. In any organic disease it pro- 
duces little or no effeft, nor can it be relied upon in cardiac, 
pulmonary or gastric difficulties, but only in cases of funftional 
derangement. In the latter it has been successfully used, 
but in the former it possesses little or no value. Even under 
the most favorable circumstances, if given in large doses, it 
produces great prostration. In some peculiar organisations 
we have observed, even where there was no organic difficulty, 
a degree of nervous prostration to follow its use, requiring 
prompt and aflive stimulants to overcome its effe6ls." Dr. 
Brown, of Pittsburgh, Pa., informed him (Dr. Newton) that 
after taking the third dose of twenty drops of Merrells fluid 
extraft, the nervous system became so prostrated, his hands 
and feet so cold, as to require a6live stimulants to produce 
rea6lion. 

Dr. N. says that he had observed the same effect in some 
cases to follow the administration of every preparation of 
this article which circumstances had called him to use. The 
fluid extract acts with great certainty, but much remains to 
be learned concerning its rage of application, one thing is 
certain, however, namely : that the dose varying from ten to 
thirty drops four or five times a day, as recommended, of the 
** concentrated tincture" is too large ; better results having 
been obtained from doses of five drops four times a day. "In 
the irregularities of heart-action dependent on hysteria, chlo- 
rosis and angina pectoris, it will be found of great benefit. 
In pain attending digestion, or congestion of the liver, and 
during incipient stages of diarrhoea and dysentery, it has a 
a soothing effect. Combined with Dioscorea and Gelsemium 
it acts promptly and beneficially in bilious colic." 

*• Collinsonia," says J. M. Scudder,* ** is a specific in min- 
ister's sore throat ; administered in the proportion of: R. 
Fluid Ext. of Collinsonia, simple syrup, aa. half a teaspoonful 

• specific Medication^ p. 1 1 6. 
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to a teaspoonful four times a day. It proves beneficial in 
other cases of chronic laryngitis, in chronic bronchitis, and 
phthisis, allaying irritation and checking cough." **Collin- 
sonia (he continues) is a specific in the early stages of hem- 
orrhoids, and will sometimes effect a cure in the advanced 
stages of the disease." 

John V. Shoemaker, A. M., M. D., Philadelphia,* in an article 
which recently appeared in the British Medical Journal ^ extols 
CoUinsonia very highly and says : ** Acute cystitis can be more 
quickly relieved by it, combined with aconite and morphia, 
than by the administration of any other remedial agent." 
"Spasms of sphincter ani and vaginismus can be readily 
and safely relieved without resorting to the ludicrous or pain- 
ful methods narrated in the text-books, by the continued em- 
ployment of rectal and vaginal suppositories of CoUinsonia, 
combined with narcotics, selected as the case may demand.'' 

** The antispasmodic properties of CoUinsonia render it of 
value in flatulent colic, infantile colic, and biliary colic. It is 
especially serviceable in the latter affection, if given in the 
form of warm infusions so as thoroughly relax the biliary 
passages and facilitate the onward movement of the irritative 
calculi." 

** CoUinsonia is equal, if not superior, to Cimicifuga in the 
treatment of chorea, and may be substituted for arsenic with 
advantage in many cases of that disease occurring in infancy 
and early childhood." 

"Externally it constitutes an excellent application to con- 
tused and incised wounds. Ascarides may be effectually de- 
stroyed by rectal injections composed of fluid extract diluted 
with four parts of water." 

With such commendations CoUinsonia is certainly entitled 
to a careful and intelligent use and a further elucidation of its 
properties. 

♦This paper was read by Dr. Shoemaker at the "Eighth International Med- 
ical Cong^ss" so called, September, 1887, and appeared in the Midical Times, 
of which he is editor. lie describes CoUinsonia as being; much employed in 
"domestic," by which he means Eclectic Practice. 
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DOSIMETRIC MEDICATION. 
By James M. Hole, M. D., Salem, Ohio. 

Allow me to call your attention for a few moments to 
what is as I regard it an additional, important and rational 
method of treating disease, called the Dosimteric Method. 
We claim'the *Vf/<7^^" or privilege of selecting or choosing the 
remedy in the management and treatment of disease, and 
that, too, independent of any school or sect of medicine. 

In our examination of this new method of Dosimetry, we 
find that its author, Prof. Burggrave, does not, according to 
Dr. Castro's work on Dosimetry^ attempt or design a new sys- 
tem of medicine, in the manner of hoisting a flag in opposition 
to Homoeopathy, Allopathy, or any other •*pathy." The word 
system implies the idea exclusiveness, and this is in formal 
opposition with the spirit of Dosimetry, which is, on the con- 
trary, a method essentially the contrary — it is Ecleftic ; it afts 
according to the circumstances, and repudiates all systems. 
Prof. Burggrave has never negle6led in a single instance to 
protest against calling this a "system of medicine," when 
there were present those who would not be informed that 
such was not the case, nor is he claiming any such premises. 
On the other hand, it is a better method, if you please, of the 
management of the sick, than has heretofore prevailed. 

Prof. Burggrave was Chief Surgeon to the Hospital of 
Ghent, and many years ago was deeply impressed by the 
great mortality among those who had been operated upon. 
He observed that about two-thirds of them died in conse- 
quence, either of traumatism, or of purulent infection. Later 
on, the antiseptic dressing of Lister reduced the mortality to 
fifteen and twenty per cent. Subsequently, Dr. Burggrave, by 
his alkaloido-therapeutic treatment, both preventive and 
curative, brought the mortality to two and a half and five 
per cent., where it has since been maintained. He judged 
that the traumatic fever was due to a stoppage of blood in 
the capillaries, caused by a paralysis or a fatigue of the vaso- 
motor nerves which control the circulation. He thought that 
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by restoring to these nerves their tone, and improving their 
vitality, he would bring back the circulation to its nornnal con- 
dition, and put a stop to that stagnation of the blood which 
is at first a source of heat, and then of inflammation, and 
thus becomes the origin of congestion, change of texture and 
finally of lesions. 

He recalled to mind a successful treatment of intermittent 
fever and cholera in Russia, in 1832, by Dr. Mandt, of St. 
Petersburg, described in a Memoirtipon Indian Cholera^ which 
had been read in 1854, by Dr. Everard, before the Royal 
Academy of Medicine in Belgium. No attention, however, 
was paid to it, the cholera-epidemic having ceased. Dr. Burg- 
grave found in this Memoir material for serious study, and he 
decided to try Dr. Mandt's method to fever-cases in the hos- 
pital of Ghent. He, however, substituted alkaloids for the 
extradls of plants which Dr. Mandt had used. 

He gave his patients strychnia in small doses, repeated at 
short intervals, in order to give tone to the vaso-motor nerves, 
and thus to reestablish the circulation of blood. At the same 
time with the strychnia he gave small doses of aconitin and 
veratrin to lower the temperature and stop the fever. He 
thus made the discovery that it is sometimes possible to pre- 
vent the fever, and very often to jugulate it. In each disease 
he distinguished two periods ; the first, dynamic^ presenting 
only functional disturbance ; the second, organic^ accom- 
panied by a change of tissue. It is in the first period that the 
physician should use the most a6live means possible to jugu- 
late the disease, or cause it to abate. From this Dr. Burg- 
grave adduced his rule to give an acute attack an acute treats 
ment^ and to repeat the small doses till the desired effect is 
obtained independently of the quantity of medicine adminis- 
tered. Then he sought to do away with the notions of 
maxima and minima, which have been regarded as axioms, 
especially when employing the alkaloids, which are as great 
hindrances to success as are the massive doses of certain drugs 
that are currently employed. 

Small doses facilitate the absorption of the medicine, and 
make it certain that the needed quantity will not be exceeded. 
The disease may be considered in the light of a resistance to 
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the remedy, or a resistance of the human organism, in a state 
of disease, to the remedy. The dose should, therefore, be 
adapted to the morbid resistance. This adaptation cannot be 
known beforehand ; the organism and the condition of the 
patient alone can suggest it. The Dosimetric physician has 
thus the route which he is to follow, clearly traced before him 
by the imperative indications of the fafls in the case. He is 
in no dangerof imprudence by giving too much of the remedy, 
because he stops it or gives it less frequently, when the usual 
effeft at which he is aiming, begins to be accomplished. 

Again, the medicines should be chemically pure, which 
should command the careful and accurate pharmacist's closest 
attention in the preparation. 

The Dosimetric Method, introduced by Prof. Burggrave, 
himself known as an eminent Professor of the University of 
Ghent, has been awakening the attention of many eminent 
physicians all over Europe, and also quite recently in this 
country, of medical men not heretofore identified with either 
Ecle6lic methods or the Homoeopathic .system of treating 
disease. Finding that this Dosimetric method was command- 
ing the attention of such physicians as above referred to, we 
some years ago began an investigation of its tenets, and are 
yet greatly interested, as it takes for its ** war-cry" the 
Ecle6lic methods, not claiming any new •* system," but great 
superiority in the management of disease. 

We obtained first the Dosimetric Medical Review^ the only 
journal of the kind printed in the United States at this time. 
We also ordered and received the medicines and Therapy 
connefted with them, and began with a cautious administra- 
tion of them in cases where we felt it safe to treat in that 
manner, following the method as carefully as we could. We 
found to our surprise a greater certainty and more favorable 
results than we had anticipated. Indeed, we are glad thus far 
to have tried, to us, a somewhat new method of treating dis- 
ease. We now can depend with greater certainty upon them 
and shall continue to prescribe and dispense them. The 
method has advantages over other systems or modes of treat- 
ment ; the use of alkaloids principally, and very highly- 
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concentrated and chemically-pure liquids, and the time and 
dose of medicine, which may be continued till the desired 
results are manifested. Not expe£lant as are other methods, 
or systems of therapy, I am, therefore, quite a believer in this 
way of treating disease. Each case more and more confirms 
roe in its great advantage in curing the sick. Of course, I 
have for years been practicing much upon this plan, or method, 
and have often jugulated fevers of various types. But till I 
had examined this method, I pra6liced with much larger doses 
and at longer intervals in giving them. 

In order that some of our young brethren may have their 
attention called to the matter of why the Ecle£lic physician 
should and does command the confidence of the intelligent 
masses of our people, I will briefly give, as I think, the true 
status of Ecleftic physicians. They are treating diseases, not 
upon any laid-down former system of medical praClice, but 
upon the discovered and improved methods of such men as 
were not content with the system and routine of the fathers of 
the Healing Art. Not that there is a difTerence in the an- 
atomical, physiological or other conditions of the human 
organism, nor yet in the medicines and their chemical com- 
binations ; not that there is in disease any difference in regard 
to whether an Allopathist, Homoeopathist or Ecleflic hap- 
pens to be be summoned to treat it; nor yet because it is an 
American, German, or Frenchman that has the **measles." 
To explain, a little girl told our High-School Superintendent 
the other day, when he enquired where her brother was, that 
he had not been at school, ** Why," said she, ** he has the 
Dutch measles," ** Oh, no," said the Professor, ** you mean 
French measles," as there were some of his scholars sick 
with them. ''No, indeed," said she, ''Johnny caught them of 
BarckhofTs, and they are Dutch." 

Yet the complaint was measles all the same, and if an Al- 
lopathic physician had been called to treat it, the little girl's 
version would have been ''Dutch Allopathic measles;" and 
this case would then come under the Allopathic code, and 
the modes of Allopathic medication stri6lly administered on 

'7 
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the expectant plan ; and the enquirer would be told that "if 
so and so did not occur, the case would get well." 

Ecleftics are not, therefore, bound to a system or a code 
when they are treating disease; as to the kind, quantity, qual- 
ity or time of administering remedies ; or whether the pa- 
tient is Dutch, French, or any other nationality ; or Allo- 
pathic, Homoeopathic, male or female. 

When called to the sick, the field of nature with all its sur- 
rounding air, water, fire, minerals, vegetables and animals, is 
at their command, and can be employed without let or hin- 
derance by by them in the relief of the sick and suffering as 
you may choose — no system to say nay. You have a grander^ 
nobler and more God-like liberty, based upon, yes, upon the 
best methods known to medical literature, independent of 
systems, codes, or "pathys." 



BIOCHEMICS. 

THE *' NEW TREA TMENT OF DISEASED 
By J. R. Borland, M. D., Franklin, Pennsylvania. 

The new treatment of disease founded upon histology and 
cellular pathology, by the use of the Biochemic (** tissue") 
remedies, as developed and published by Dr. Schussler, of 
Germany, deserves more than a passing notice by Ecleftics. 
In a few of them, who have already possessed themselves of 
Schussler's work, and been using the remedies, these observa- 
tions will not be news. 

This new system of therapeutics purports to be founded upon 
** researches in biology, cellular pathology, spe6lrum analysis, 
minute atomy, analytical chemistry and kindred sciences." 

Cellular pathology tells, **that the inorganic substances of 
brain and nerve are : Magnesium phosphate, potassium phos- 
phate, sodium and iron. The same salts, along with potassium 
chloride, are met with in muscle-cells. The specific substance 
of the connective tissue is silica, and of the elastic cells cal- 
cium fluoride. Of these salts, magnesium phosphate and 
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calcium fluoride are contained in the bones." In the bone- 
cells phosphate of lime predominates. In the disease called 
rickets this salt is deficient and the bones become soft. 
** Sodium chloride (common salt) is the specific inorganic con- 
stituent of cartilage and mucous cells. The hairs and crys- 
talline lens contain also iron in addition to other inorganic 
substances. Blood consists of water, sugar, fat, albuminous 
substances, beside common salt, potassium chloride, calcium 
fluoride, silica, iron, soda and potash ; some of them in com- 
Unation with phosphoric acid or carbolic acid. "Sugar, fat 
and the albuminous substances are the so-called organic com- 
ponents of the blood." 

** The structure and vitality of the organs depend upon the 
presence of the necessary quatitities of these organic consti- 
tuents. 

THEORY OF DISEASE. 

When every organ and tissue is supplied with the proper 
amount of the biochemic salts, the system works in perfeft 
health ; therefore disease is caused by a loss or lack of these 
organic constituents which enter into the elements of the body — 
of some brain, nerve- bone- or muscle-salt, or by an excess of 
some one or more of these. ** There can be no proper diges- 
tion without the natural constituents of the digestive fluid 
(gastric juice) ; no bone without gelatine (glue), and bone- 
earth (^lime) ; no cartilage without sodium chloride (common 
salt) ; no saliva without potassium chloride." 

THEORY OF CURE. 

Make up the loss or lack of certain elements by administer- 
ing the biochemic remedies a7td restore the chemical balances of 
the histological elements^ upon which health depends, ** If the 
blood is deficient in iron, soda and potash ; the brain and 
nerves lacking in phosphate ; the muscles in potassium ; the 
bones in phosphate of lime," by this system of treatment we 
restore these elements to each organ or tissue, as balmy sleep 
recuperates the tired body ; and the disease, if the remedies 
have been rightly selefted, is cured. 

These are the foundation-principles upon which this new 
treatment is based. They are evidently as rational, as logical 
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as the law of gravitation. Every £cle£lic physician should 
make himself well acquainted with the method. It will pay 
him to do so. 

The bioc hemic remedies of molecular cell-therapeutics are 
comprised in the use of twelve remedies, all, except one, 
double chemical salts, arranged as follows : 

{No. I. Calcium Phosphate. 
'' 2. Calcium Sulphate. 
" 3. Calcium Fluoride. 
Iron. ** 4. Ferric Phosphate. 

r ^* 5. Potassium Chloride. 
Potassium " •< " 6. Potassium Phosphate. 

(^ " 7. Potassium Sulphate. 
Magnesia. '^ 8. Magnesium Phosphate. 

r " 9. Sodium Chloride. 

Sodium " -< " 10. Sodium Phosphate. 

{ " II. Sodium Sulphate. 

Silica. ** 12. Silica. 

The Germans substitute the terms calcarea for calcium, 
ferrum for ferric, natrum for sodium, silicea for silica, and 
phosphoricum for phosphate. It is well to bear this in mind 
if the remedies should be ordered from an Homoeopathic 
pharmacy. 

My attention was called to this new treatment by articles 
written by E. H. Holbrook, M. D., published in the Eclectic 
Medical Journal^ of Cincinnati — the first in 1884. 

About one year ago I sent to Worthington's Pharmacy, 170 
West Fourth street, Cincinnati, Ohio, for Dr. Schussler's book, 
translated by M. Docetti Walker, edition of 1886; also for a 
full line of the remedies of the third decimal (3x) trituration. 
I have but little confidence in higher potencies. The book 
cost $1.50 and the remedies thirty-five cents per ounce. The 
work is unique ; a mine of food for thought. The use of the 
remedies is in dire6l line with Specific Medication a laScudder. 
The remedies are pleasant to take ; doses small, producing^ 
no nausea, no debility ; admirably adapted to women and 
children and those of delicate or debilitated constitution— all 
valuable commendations. 

The translator states that Dr. Schussler is not a Honnoeo* 
pathist, yet the way the remedies are put up and used seems 
very much like Homoeopathy. This need not make any dif- 
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ference to us, who profess to sele6l our remedies from whence 
we choose. I like them for the reasons above stated ; also 
because they are a wonderful saving as to the rates of cost 
and profit. I usually give my most confidential remedy, and 
fill in with those ; or if there is not much the matter, or the 
disease is of a chronic charafler, when time is not an im- 
portant faftor, I use these only. 

In some cases I put up thirty or forty powders in an envelope 
with direflions to take one before each meal ; put ten powders 
in another envelope and direft : each morning add one to ten 
spoonfuls of water ^ take a spoonful every two hours. Or you 
may give a powder after each meal, as the case may require. 
You thus confound Homoeopathy by seeming to use its rem- 
edies, and it is surprising to note t4ie number of people who 
will say : ** Do6lor, I like that medicine. It just suits my 
case." 

I must, however, say that I have not full confidence to use 
these remedies in acute diseases, in lieu of other and tried 
ones upon which Ecleflics place value. My employing of 
them has been rather of an experimental than positive 
charafler. 

I urge every Ecleftic who desires to be up to the times and 
to replenish his pocketbook and give satisfaction to many of 
his patrons, that he purchase the work and study it. This he 
will need to do if he would use the remedies successfully. 

The book contains an exposition of the theory and prin- 
ciples ; a minute description of the therapeutic uses of each 
remedy ; a clinical index in which diseases and conditions 
are noted and the remedies for each referred to by numbers, 
which assists the novice to seledl the proper remedy for each 
case, till he can make himself familiar with them. At first he 
will need to refer to and prescribe by the book. The work and 
remedies can also be ordered from Lloyd Brothers, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

I notice a new work, entitled : The Twelve Tissue- Remedies 
ofSchussler, published by F. E. Boerick, P. O. Box 709, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; pp. 303, 8vo.; cloth, $2.50. From the title I 
would judge it a work of broader scope than Schussler's, with 
more clinical matter and therefore perhaps better. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL AND MISCELLANEO'-^S. 



BODY AND MIND. 

By J. P. Cgwles, M. D., Hartford, Conn. 

In writing upon this subjefl, it is proposed to co^^ ^^ 
briefly the influence of mind through the nervous ^^^ ^^ 
upon the physical stru6lure of animal life, both in he3l**^ 
in death. 

■ • 

Pathologists are generajly agreed upon a common d*^*^^^*^ 

^ _r— GA9 ^ 

of diseases into two classes, namely : those having the«* 
or origin in the nervous system comprising one class, ^"^ 
such as are. confined to the muscular and fibrous tissu^^ ^"^ 
other. 

Under the first or nervous class are reckoned all discuses 
not of an inflammatory charafter, such as debility, prostra- 
tion, one form of dyspepsia, sleeplessness, insanity with ^ ^^^ 
of local ailments which are the legitimate offspring <^^ ^' 
ranged nervous a6lion ; while under the second are cl^^^ 
all those diseases of an inflammatory charafter. This ^ 
ification is unquestionably corre6l in principle ; but it * 
settled convi6lion, formed from many years of obser 
and close application to our profession, that the nerves P* ' . 
more definite and aflive part in all forms of disease 'tl^^^ .^ 
generally conceded or considered by the physician wJ» 
aflive pradlice. ,.» 

We speak of "an impoverished condition of the t>'^^ i^ 
How, we ask, can the blood become impoverished *-* 
healthy nerve-aflion } -u^ 

Phthisis pulmonalis, commonly called consumption, i^ ^^ 
direfl result of impaired nutrition, and the nutritive forc^ ^.^ 

sustained and controlled entirely by the nerves; and\^^^^^j^ 
not certain but that all diseases may be traced dire£^ * 
deranged nervous a6lion, excepting perhaps those of a 
matic nature. 
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It is Whittier, we think, who has said : '* To those who 
think, life is a comedy ; to those who feel, it is a tragedy.' 
Life is certainly the mystery of mysteries. Each organ in 
the human stru6lure, like the various wheels of a complicated 
machine, plays an important part in our existence ; but upon 
a careful examination of all combined, we are irresistibly 
driven to the conclusion that the nervous system, with its 
subtile forces, is the mainspring which controls and keeps in 
motion life's current. Here the life-forces centre. Here is 
the fountain from which they all proceed. When the nervous 
system is in complete order the fabric responds in the beauty 
of healthy a6lion ; but any disturbance of this fountain of life 
is sure to be followed by some one or more of the thousand 
ills to which mankind are subjeft. 

We will illustrate by a few examples. 

Those convulsive diseases known as hydrophobia, tetanus, 
epilepsy and hysteria are unmistakably under the influence of 
a disturbed condition of the spinal cord. In the first of these, 
hydrophobia, not only the spinal cord but the medulla ob- 
longata and the ganglia of special sense are involved, show- 
ing that the poison from the rabid animal is conveyed diredlly 
to nerve-tissue, or that the nerves are immediately and 
usually irrecoverably involved in the lesion. 

The wound producing tetanus, or lockjaw, may have been 
received in the foot, a point remote from the muscles of the 
face. These diseases once established, the stimuli most ef- 
fedlual in producing convulsive movement (in the first of 
these at least), are those which a£l through the nerves of 
special sense ; Thus the sound or sight of water will induce a 
paroxysm, and any effort to taste it increases the severity of 
the convulsions. 

The convulsions of hysteria may be traced, though not al- 
ways, to some local irritation, or be more frequent at special 
periods ; yet in many hysteric subjects, to witness a paroxysm 
in another individual is the most certain means of bringing 
one upon themselves. Upon what other hypothesis can we 
account for the fact that laughter is produced by tickling or 
by seeing others laugh, vomiting induced by the sight or 
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smell of some loathsome object, a sharp appetite lost on 
hearing^ some sad news, perhaps followed, as it often is, by se- 
vere diarrhea, inflammation, fever or some form of convulsions? 
Carpenter says:* "Emotion, which is most assuredly of 
nervous origin, does undoubtedly hinder, favor or prevent nu- 
trition, and increase, lessen or alter a secretion, in doing 
which there abundant reasons for believing that it acts not 
only by dilating or contracting the vessels through the vaso- 
motor system, as we witness in the blush of shame and the 
pallor of fear ; but also directly on the organic elements of the 
part through the nerves, which as the latest researches seem 
to show, end in them sometimes by continuity of substance." 
We might add : ** causing serious physical ailments." It is also 
true that while unpleasant emotions and impressions or other 
disordered conditions of the mind, may and do result seriously, 
those of a pleasing character will have an opposite effect, un- 
less carried too far. Thus a lively hope or joy exerts an en- 
livening influence or effect upon the bodil)' life ; quiet when 
moderate, but if strong, evinced in the brilliancy of the eye. 
in the quickened pulse and respiration, and in an inclination 
to laugh, sing, dance, and other expressions of delight. But 
joy even may be carried or excited to such a degree as to 
prove fatal to life, as in the case of a deaf mute in California 
whose hearing was suddenly restored during the performance 
of enchanting music. The circumstances of this interesting 
and affecting case are related by the San Francisco NnvS' 
Letter, as follows: 

** MAMMA, I HEAR ! 

"An affecting incident occurred at the Academy of Music lately. 
Among the audience was a wealthy family, one of which has for years 
been in delicate health and was born deaf and dumb. It has been 
the custom of the family to take their afflicted daughter with them to 
the theatre, and even concerts, as she experienced acute nervous pain 
when left alone, and seemed to enjoy the excitement and action of 
even musical entertainments, although she could not hear a sound. It 
was observed that she seemed very much amused at the comicalities 
of Mr. Sol. Smith Russell, and enjoyed the changes of his facial ex- 

"^ Human Physiology. 
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pressions as much as any of the audience. When Signor Tagliapietra 
came on to sing it was noticed that a curious light came into her eyes, 
and stretching out her arms to her mother, she spelled on her fingers, 
with the greatest excitement, the words: 'Mama, I hear!' The next 
piece was an orchestral arrangement of Trovatore, played by the 
combination of the Berger Family and the Vienna Ladies' Orchestra. 
As the composition proceeded the tears flowed down the poor child's 
cheeks, and her excitement became so great that it was deemed pru- 
dent to leave the theatre. .On reaching home the exhaustion produced 
by the events of the evening was such that the family physician was 
summoned. As she lay on her maiden couch she reached for her slate 
and wrote : * Mother, I think Heaven must be music' The next day, 
according to her request, Mr. Russell was sent for, and he kindly came 
and sang for the little sufferer his famous song relating to a goose 
stuffed with sage and ingins. It was too late. Death had long mark- 
ed the child for his own, and she could not even smile. The little lips 
are cold now, and there is a vacant chair in the family circle. The joy 
of that one evening was too much for the delicate, nervous system, 
now happily at rest." 

Grief or other depressing passion has the efifect of relaxinp^ 
the arteries, enfeebling the heart, making the eye dull, im- 
peding digestion, and producing an inclination to weep, while 
a prolonged state of depression and anxiety is often an im- 
portant agent in the causation of chronic disease. So. also, 
some sudden and extreme grief or fit of rage may so exhaust 
the vital resources of the nervous system as to cause immedi- 
ate death. A woman who had lost all sensibility in one arm, 
but retained its motive power, found that she could not sup- 
port her infant upon it without constantly looking at the child, 
and that if she removed her eyes for a moment the child 
would fall from her arm in spite of her knowledge that the 
infant was resting upon it, and of her desire to sustain it. 

The loss of sensation in a leg will cause a person to fall 
immediately upon attempting to walk unless he looks and 
sees where he is stepping. 

A criminal condemned to death was placed in the hands of 
medical men for an experiment. He was informed that he 
was to die by being bled from the arm At the appointed 
time he was blindfolded, his arm corded and an incision made 
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near the basilar vein, at the same time a small stream of warm 
water was direfted upon the arm and running into a bowl so 
that the sense of feeling and hearing of the prisoner was so as 
to convey to him the impression of a6lual bleeding. Not half 
a teaspoonful of blood escaped from his arm; still he died mani- 
festing all the symptoms of death from loss of blood. Men 
who have lost a leg and have replaced it with an artificial one, 
have often scratched an itching artificial toe. These illustra- 
tions may not be new to many, but they serve to illustrate the 
power of mind over matter by some force, substance or in- 
fluence afting through the nervous system. 

The enquiry may be made : What is this force, substance 
or influence of which you speak as contained in the nervous 
system ? We confess our inability to answer this question 
satisfaflorily to ourselves, and cannot, therefore, hope to do 
so for others. We know, however, that there is an element, 
or a combination of elements, or substances, perhaps subtile 
in their nature, and that they play a very important part in 
the human economy, both in health'and in disease ; therefore 
their influence, whether through the medium of mind or mat- 
ter, has a significant interest to the physician. 

Magnetism and phosphorus are constituents of the nerves; 
but there must be more than these. Exhausted vitality, 
whether it manifests itself in the form of mild feebleness, or 
with such severity as to cause death, is but the waste — using 
up of this invisible, indefinable something. 

On one occasion Christ, while in a crowd, enquired : ** Who 
touched me, for virtue has gone out of me ?" A very singular 
question to ask in a crowd when he was thronged on all sides, 
except upon the hypothesis that this "virtue" of which he 
spoke was a vital principle which could be parted with and 
was parted with by an influence peculiar to itself, and that in 
this case it was extra6led from him in such quantity that he 
sensibly felt the loss. May we not reasonably suppose that 
this virtue of which he spoke was this same principle which 
we are considering ? and that the person whose energies in 
the way of a strong desire to be healed being concentrated 
upon Jesus as a healer and expefting to be healed, placed her- 
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self by this concentration in such relations to Christ as to 
draw from him that which she desired, while those around 
him produced no such effeft ? 

Of the presence of this vital something, or life-force, we are 
each and all of us conscious. We know that we can and do 
part with it ; that it can be drawn from us ; that we can 
gather it up from others ; that this exchange is sometimes 
very agreeable, while at other times it is quite the opposite ; 
that there are those who draw it from us so rapidly that after 
being with them a short time we feel and often remark that 
they have sapped the life out of us ; that young persons sleep- 
ing with very aged ones are so drawn upon as to cause great 
prostration, and if continued too long it will result in the 
death of the child. We feel it agreeable or otherwise in the 
grasp of the hand, in common greetings. Its receptioVi from 
an invalid may be a source of refreshment and added strength, 
while that drawn from a strong, healthy person may be both 
disagreeable and depressing. 

We once knew of a harmless insane woman who, upon her 
own suggestion, lay down upon the floor on her back, with a 
man in such a position as to bring the top of their heads to- 
gether. This was repeated several times and resulted in her 
perfe6l recovery. 

Energetic, powerful and earnest public speakers part rapidly 
with this invisible life-agent, but reinforce themselves in turn 
from their audience. But if a large portion of the audience 
are opposed to views advanced, the speaker will sensibly feel 
the draft without any compensatory reinforcement ; unless it 
be some one like General B. F. Butler, who seems to thrive 
on opposition. 

Many will remember the exciting debates in Congress dur- 
ing the session of 1875-6, in which the Hon. James G. Blaine 
took such an a6live part, and his subsequent prostration. This 
prostration was only the sequence to the immense draft made 
upon his vital force, which required time and rest in order that 
he become reinforced. Like an immense reservoir of water 
which has become drained, one must have time to fill up 
again. 
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A gentleman was once standing in a store at Seal Harbor. 
Maine. At a short distance a crew of men were engaged in 
blasting rocks. At one blast a piece was forced high into the 
air and in its return passed through the roof of the store, lodg- 
ing in the cellar, its course being but a short distance in front 
of the man above referred too. Not a scratch or any mark of 
blow or bruise was made upon his person, yet he fell forward 
and immediately expired. In accounting for this strange 
event, ** Science" says that the shock to the nervous system 
was so great that it caused death. We say that the friftion 
from the passing rock drew so much of this nerve-force from 
the man as to check at once the vital currents, and he died. 

During battles cannon-balls passing near persons have pro- 
duced.death from the same cause. 

Now whatever this life-force, vitality, or ethereal some- 
thing may be — notwithstanding that we may not be able 
to analyse or define it — we know of its existence and may learn 
of its power, its influence, and how to utilise it. Will it not 
therefore be well for us as physicians to study its workings? 
As men have already harnessed the lightning and made it 
obedient to the will, so may we not utilise this mysterious 
something to aid us in the relief and cure of the sick ? 

The discussion thus far seems to indicate unmistakably that 
the mind is part or separate from, but a6ling in consort with, 
these subtile agents that we have been considering. 

We will not attempt to define what the mind is lest we be 
led into metaphysical discussion. We will therefore accept 
without debate the opinion universally received that the brain 
is a mass or congeries of nerves, and therefore the remarks 
which have been made concerning nerve-vitality or life-force 
may be applied with a double emphasis to the brain. 

Do we as physicians consider sufficiently the influence that 
the mind may have — yea, does have over the physical organism 
among those who are suffering from any form of disease? 
Those who have observed that whether a disease be mild or 
aggravating, there is a continual mental introspeflion with' a 
very strong propensity to the hallucination of being troubled 
with the same symptoms the patients think, hear or read 
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about; hence, unless the physician is on his guard he may with 
a certain class of patients be led into a fatal mistake in 
diagnosis. 

Prof. W. A. Hammond says that every winter during his 
course of le£lures on the nervous system and its diseases, he is 
consulted by the medical students who imagine themselves to 
be the subje6ls of the diseases which he has brought to their 
notice. [See Diseases of the Nervous System^ page 37.] 

A gentleman about forty years of age, unmarried, but a 
little sweet on the girls, was at one time attending an evening 
party composed of ladies and gentlemen. During some twenty 
years there had existed just above the roots of his nose, be- 
tween the eyebrows, a small hard tumor, scarcely noticeable 
and never thought of by himself At this party a young and 

fascinating lady naively said to Mr. : ** You would be a 

very good-looking man if it were not for that little bunch 
there ;" placing her finger upon it. The man went home 
annoyed at this slight defe6l. He began to feel it and 
look at it by the aid of a mirror, thus concentrating his mind 
upon the spot. It commenced to grow, becoming so much 
enlarged as to necessitate removal with a knife. 

Did you ever know a person who was really or imaginarily 
in ill health and who had resorted to proprietary medicines 
for relief, who did not claim that every patent-medicine al- 
manac or pamphlet described the symptoms exaflly ? Thus 
persons have in many cases created a disease for themselves, by 
this concentration of mind, for the removal of which they 
afterward seek the medicines which are advertised in these 
publications, and use them until some other almanac or 
pamphlet comes under observation, and thus form a habit of 
medicine-taking which fastens itself as firmly as the tobacco 
or rum habit. 

Here the very pertinent enquiry may be made : If well 
persons may and do contraft disease through mental concen- 
tration or introspe6lion, may not the subjefls of disease be 
still more prone to augment their disabilities by dwelling upon 
them ? On the other hand if hope can be inspired in the mind 
of the patient that he or she will recover, or if the mind can 
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be concentrated on objefts of interest entirely foreign to the 
disease from which persons are suffering, will not the influence 
facilitate recovery ? 

We once had a lady patient who obstinately remained sick 
about three years in spite of all that we could do. We stud- 
ied earnestly and long for some means which would aft 
through the mind to promote her recovery. Many expedients 
were resorted to, but all to no purpose. At length we dis- 
covered her weak side. She was exceedingly fond of pets. 
Cats and a dog she had, but these required no special atten- 
tion. At last we made her a present of a pair of canary birds, 
with which she was highly delighted. These required care 
and attention. Not being willing to trust them to other mem- 
bers of the family she undertook their care herself. It was 
not long before the remedy had its desired effeft. She was 
up about the house and about the place in due time. We 
might multiply cases of a similar charafler. 

We are not advocates as a complete system of what is 
termed ** the mind-cure^' but most certainly there is a class of 
diseases that can only be reached through the medium of the 
mind. We will now close this discussion by a quotation from 
Body and Mind, by Henry Hussy, M. D., London : 

" Perhaps we do not as physicians consider sufficiently the influence 
of mental states in the production of disease and their importance as 
symptoms, or take all the advantage which we might take of them in 
our efforts to cure it. Quackery seems here to have got hold of a 
truth which legitimate medicine fails to appreciate and use adequately. 
Assuredly the most successful physician is he who, inspiring the great- 
est confidence in his remedies, strengthens and exalts the imagination 
of his patient ; if he orders a few drops of peppermint-water with the 
confident air of curing the disease, will he not really do more some- 
times for the patient than one who treats him in the most approved 
scientific way, but without inspiring a conviction of recovery ? Cere- 
monies, charms, gesticulations, amulets and the like, have in all age^ 
and among all nations been greatly esteemed and largely used in the 
treatment of disease ; and it may be speciously presumed that they 
have derived their power not from any contract with the supernatural, 
but, as Bacon observes, by strengthening and exalting the imagination 
of him who uses them. Entirely ignorant as we are and probably 
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ever shall be of the nature of mind, groping feebly for the laws of its 
operation, we certainly cannot venture to set bounds to its power 
over those intimate and insensible molecular movements which are the 
basis of all our visible bodily functions any more than we can justly 
venture to set bounds to its action, to its vast and ever-progressing 
evolution of nature, of which all our thoughts and works are but a 
part. This much we do know : that as on the one hand, in the mac- 
rocosm of nature, it is certain that the true idea once evolved is im- 
perishable ; that it passes from individual to individual, from nation to 
nation, from generation to generation, becoming the eternal and ex- 
alting possession of man. So, on the other hand, in the microcosm 
of the body, which some ignorantly despise, there are many more 
things in the reciprocal action of mind and organic element than are 
yet dreamed of in our philosophy." 
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By A. J. Howe, M. D., Cincinnati, O. 

Recent contributions have awakened such an engaging in- 
terest in the circumscribed funflions and local lesions of the 
encephalon — a ierra incogfiita — that I have been induced to 
attempt to add something of a surgical nature to a topic 
which is attracting more and more professional attention 
every day. The funflions of only a few convolutions have 
been determined ; the aftivities of others have been partially 
made out, and still others are wholly unknown. Although 
such distinguished phrenologists as Gall and Spurzheim did 
something towards valuable discovery in cerebral studies, 
Flourens overturned all their brilliant theories, and gave a 
new direftion to encephalic investigations. The great phy- 
siological scientist made experiments upon animals, and at- 
tempted to show that the removal of certain portions of the 
brains of monkeys, pigeons, and Guinea-pigs, demonstrated, 
negatively at least, the funftions of the parts excised. 

Then came Charcot, who threw distrust upon the methods 
of Flourens, and pretty clearly proved that operations upon 
the inferior animals were an unreliable source of obtaining in- 
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formation to be utilised in the interpretation of human mani- 
festations of a mental charaAer. The latest investigators, 
though not as theorists, are scientific medical men — clinicians 
— who confront morbid mental manifestations and muscular 
diseases with cerebral lesions ascertained by surgical opera- 
tions, or autopsically. It has been demonstrated that irrita- 
tion of a peripheral nerve will provoke epileptic spasm, as 
well as the jagging of the brain with a spicula of bone ; and 
that every distinfl part of the body is influenced by energies 
having their seat in the brain and spinal cord, or in the neu- 
ral knots which preside over the viscera — an isolated nodule 
of neurine controlling a circumscribed part of the organism. 
The presence of a tumor, abscess, coagulum, or fragment of 
skull, upon a definite part of the cerebrum, produces an ob- 
servable impression upon a muscle of the face, the arm. or the 
leg. The plugging of an arterial twig distributed to the seg- 
ment of a cerebral convolution, is followed by a degree of 
atrophy which modifies or destroys the fun6lion of the part 
deprived of a nutritive supply.* Through waste of struflure 
there is loss of functional energy. Such a state is not surgi- 
cally amenable to treatment, but there occur to the brain 
multiple lesions of a traumatic character which are only cura- 
ble by surgical interference. If outward phenomena point 
with precision to a cerebral lesion, the surgeon can safely in- 
cise the scalp, and trephine the bone which covers the source 
of mental or muscular disturbance. The frontal convolutions, 
for instance, are known to have a psycho-motor fun£lion an- 
teriorly, and almost a pure motor energy higher in the cranial 
vault, or nearer the top of the head ; though the functional 
change shades gradually from one funflion to another, there 
being no sudden transition from the centre that moves the 
tongue, the lips, the fingers, the arm, the leg, etc. If a loss 
of speech be associated with paresis of the face, the right pol- 
lex, arm, crus, and hallux, the inference would be, from es- 
tablished points in cerebral pathology, that the ascending 
frontal convolution was morbidly impressed, with perhaps ad- 
jacent parts under the influence of the lesion. 

But the surgeon who has given little attention to this de- 
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partment of his studies is not to jump too rashly at conclu- 
sions ; he must be an expert in the observation of cerebral 
disorders, and in the ability to generalise from a limited 
amount of data. A demented individual may talk incohe- 
rently, and seem to be laboring under the inability to express 
his ideas in a conne6led flow, yet not be laboring under 
aphasia in the sense that the term is generally understood. A 
drunken man may fail to talk in a straig^htforward manner, 
yet not be aphasic, except through delirium. The truly 
aphasic individual knows what to say, but can not express 
himself in wofds. 

In a consideration of cerebral lesions it is to be understood 
from the beginning that the surgeon cannot with safety reach 
the deeper recesses of the brain ; he has to confine his pro- 
cedures chiefly to the cortical portions. To meddle with 
the pons and the medulla is to endanger life. An abscess of 
the lateral ventricle might, when diagnosticated, be evacu- 
ated successfully, but a coagulum of blood could not safely be 
removed from such a locality. 

FRACTURES OF THE CRANIUM. 

The surgery of fraftures of the skull is not to be discussed 
at length in this connexion, my present obje6l being to speak 
of matters pertaining to lesions of the brain. However, it 
becomes necessary from the intimate relations of the subjefls, 
to say something of cranial injuries. The common opinion 
is that a person rendered unconscious by a blow on the 
head is sufl'ering from fra6lure of the skull, and must be 
trephined, the unprofessional not having the slightest under- 
standing of the nature of the trouble, or the rational^ of the 
case. Inasmuch as the trephine's chief use is to make way 
for the employment of a lever to pry upward or outward a 
depressed fragment of skull, there is evidently no call for the 
perforation if the fragments of bone can be displaced or re- 
moved without utilising the boring implement. In many, if 
not the majority of instances of fra£lure of the cranium, I do 
not find it necessary to use the trephine. After I have cut 
upon the bone in the presumed area of cranial fraflure, I find 

18 
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that toothed forceps and pointed implements can be made to 
loosen and detach a piece of bone which afts as a key to 
wedge other fragments in a firm relationship to one another. 
To loosen one is to set all the other pieces free ; while to use 
a trephine in such cases might be unnecessary and damaging. 
After the fragments of broken skull are loosened and re- 
moved, it is not to be expefted that consciousness will return 
at once ; there is concussion as well as depression of the brain 
— a state of cerebral disturbance we know little about, yet 
recognise as a condition of coma, stupor, and unconsciousness 
produced by shock. A person laboring under concussion of 
the brain is benumbed or stunned for a time, yet will gener- 
ally recover in a few minutes, hours, or days, if not trephined 
or otherwise injudiciously treated. But in compression of the 
brain, a depressed fragment of bone, coagulum, or other 
agency, keeps up unconsciousness through pressure upon the 
cerebral substance. To remove the source or cause of com- 
pression is the surgeon's duty, though he may not, for various 
reasons, be able to execute what is clearly understood. A 
bullet resting in a central region of the corpus callosum is to 
be let alone though its position be well defined. In other 
words, the brain is too delicate a structure to be roughly 
handled. 

After a trephine has been employed, or a way to the 
meninges established through removal of fragments of broken 
bone, the question at once arises as to what next shall be 
done. If the dura mater be lacerated and a clot of blood oc- 
cupy the meningeal wound, the coagulum is to be explored 
to a safe extent, to learn, if possible, whether it constitutes a 
medium of compression. If it prove to be a plug in a torn 
artery, dangerous bleeding might spring from a removal of 
the tampon. However, a torn meningeal or cerebral artery is 
oftenest lacerated in fraflures of the skull, yet the torn vessel 
rarely gives the surgeon much annoyance. Where the artery' 
traverses the spinous process of the sphenoid bone it may be 
occluded with a plug, or be successfully compressed. The 
anterior and posterior branches within the skull can be 
twisted, compressed, or otherwise cared for. 
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. A probe in a surgical or traumatic aperture of the skull may 
be employed to a restri6led extent in the exploration of cere- 
bral lesions. It is with the probe we are to ascertain if a de- 
tached scale or splinter of bone be forced out of sight in the 
cerebral substance, or if a foreign body be within reach. The 
outer regions of the brain may be probed to the depth of an 
inch or so, yet a* multiplicity of punftures can not be made 
with impunity. Death has followed the use of an exploring 
needle sent into one of the lateral ventricles, yet such a per- 
foration ought not to be generally fatal. I once evacuated an 
abscess of a right lateral ventricle, a grooved direftor being 
the instrument which I employed to make a way of exit 
through the frontal convolutions of the anterior lobe of the 
cerebrum on that side. Although the patient died of cere- 
britis ten days afterward, I felt sure the surgical lesion did no 
harm. As a rule, a bullet which has lodged in the brain is not 
to be followed with a probe to the extent of over an inch from 
the surface. Although I have ventured deeper than an inch, 
I felt as if the implement might be out of the track and doing 
unjustifiable injury. 

A quantity of brain may be lost 
in a traumatic lesion, and the 
loser receive no lasting detriment. 
Fifty years ago a lad in Conne6l- 
icut had his skull broken by the 
fall of a tree, and ''a handful of 
brains was lost," yet he survived 
the injury and became ** mentally 
brighter from the loss." While 
this case may not be authentic, 
there are are others of a similar 
kind which are unquestioned. In 
the somewhat celebrated " crow- 
bar case," a pointed iron bar three 
feet seven inches in length, and 
weighing 13 1-4 pounds, was, by 
the premature discharge of a blast 
propelled through the head oi 
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Phineas T. Gage, a young man twenty-five years of age. The 
implement entered just exterior to the angle of the lower jaw, 
and escaped throug the top of the head, and was picked up at 
some distance '* covered with blood and brains." The patient 
was for the moment stunned, but was soon able to walk and to 
give an account of the accident. The patient lived twelve 
years afterward, and finally died in an epileptic fit, a kind of 
paroxysm to which he was liable after the accident. It is 
often asserted that the man was not paralysed nor mentally 
disturbed by the los? of brain substance, but the report of Dr. 
Harlow, who had professional charge of the case, is at va- 
riance with such an opinion. The physician affirms that the 
patient*s mental state was greatly modified by the injury; 
that his mind grew morose^ impatient of restraint, and vacil- 
lating ; that his friends and acquaintances said he was "no 
longer Gage." In its course through the anterior lobes of the 
cerebrum, the missile cut an optic nerve, constituting blindness 
in one eye, transfixed the anterior extremity of the corpus 
callosum, and the foot of the frontal convolutions just in front 
of the paracentral lobule. It will be seen that the bar de- 
stroyed parts of what are usually denominated motor traSs, 
yet the vi6lim suffered no paresis ** in lip, arm or leg," as he 
ought to hav^e done were the rules of cerebral localisation and 
fun6lion entirely reliable. . 

A case related by Bouillaud is in harmony with that of Gage. 
A bullet perforated the upper lip and right nostril, and passing 
through the roof of the orbit, emerged at the upper part of the 
frontal bone, near the sagittal suture, and there was neither 
motor nor sensory paralysis. 

The London Lancet of February, 1838, contains the report 
of a cerebral injury, by Dr. Selwyn. A boy, aged four, while 
at dinner, accidentally fell on a cheese-knife four inches and a 
half long in the blade. The implement penetrated the orbit 
above the right eye to the depth of three inches and a quarter. 
After removal of the knife, some brain-matter escaped, and 
more was discharged on the eighth day. The reporter writes 
when the patient was twenty-one : " As regards the present 
state of the mind, all his senses are perfedl, except vision of 
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the injured eye. The memory is very defe6live, and he is in- 
capable of applying to any pursuit requiring mental aftivity. 
His disposition is irritable, and he has occasional pain on the 
-injured side of the forehead. He has the free use of the supe- 
rior and inferior extremities." 

Ferrier, in his Gulstonian Lectures^ page 33, says : ** I might 
multiply instances demonstrating the same fa€t, that sudden 
and extensive lacerations may be made in the praefrontal 
region, and large portions of the brain-substance be lost, with- 
out causing impairment either of sensation or of motion ; and 
indeed without any evident disturbance of any kind, bodily or 
mental, especially if the lesion be unilateral." 

MOTOR AND SENSORY AREAS. 

Before discussing motor arccis of the cerebrum, I will ven- 
ture to repeat what is well known, viz., that in 1861, Paul 
Broca was able, by pathological observations, to locate the 
funftion of articulate speech near the lower extremity of the 
third frontal convolution, on the left side^ a lesion of the lobule 
producing aphasia. This discovery was damaging to the 
teachings of Flourens, who drew conclusions from the effefl 
of operations upon animals which possessed no gift of speech ; 
and it put an end to the theories of those psychologists who 
believed the brain performed its fun6lion as a whole, after the 
manner of the heart, liver and kidneys, there being no dis- 
tinftive aflivity in an isolated region. 

In 1869 Hughlings Jackson stated that there were many 
limited areas in the cortex of the brain which manifested dis- 
tinct and separate funftions. Afterwards came the experi- 
mental labors of Fritsch and Hitzig, ardent workers in cerebral 
endowments, whose efforts were both clinical and physiologi- 
cal, and to a large extent supported the multiple theory of 
mental energy. A little later Charcot and Pitres, in a wide 
range of experiments and observations, placed beyond cavil 
or question the broad faft that there are points in the cortex 
of the human brain intimately associated with the motory and 
sensory fun6lions of certain parts of the body. The assertions 
of these renowned investigators are that the cortical motor 
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centres for opposite sides of the body are situated in the para- 
central lobule, and in the upper two-thirds of the ascending 




1 . First frontal convolution — motor — arm and hand. 

2. Second frontal convolution — motor — leg. 

3. Third frontal convolution — motor — ^lips und tongue (speech). 

4. Ascending frontal convolution — motor^biceps and oral muscles. 

5. Ascending parietal convolution — motor— fingers and wrist. 

6. Superior parietal lobule — motor — walking centre. 

7. Inferior parietal — centre of vision. 

8. Centre of hearing. 

9. Second temporal convolution. 

10. Third temporal convolution. 

11. Unknown. 

12. Cerebellum. 

13. Occipital region. 

14. Pons varolii. 
*. Ear. 

A. Beginning of fissure of Sylvius. 

B. Ending of fissure of Rolando. 

C. Gyrus angularis. 

D. Parieto-occipital fissure. 
£. Parallel fissure. 

P C. Paracentral lobule — motor— combined movements of arms and legs as 
swimming. 
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frontal convolutions. The movements of the face are thought 
to be located in the upper third of the ascending frontal con- 
volutions. Isolated movements of the arm are confined to the 
middle third of the ascending parietal convolution of the op- 
posite side. Charcot has also shown that the paracentral 
lobule and the uppermost part of the frontal and ascending 
parietal convolutions have to do with motility in the leg and 
thigh. In general terms the motor zone occupies the middle 
portion of the external surface of each hemisphere. 

Although the point is still in dispute, Charcot, in The Foruvt 
says : ** When a brain-lesion, whether cortical or of any other 
sort, is accompanied by motor paralysis, the seat of the paresis 
is always on the side opposite to that of the lesion. This 
proposition is universally accepted by clinicians, among whom 
it has the force of law. In anomalous cases the decussation in 
the pyramids is not complete, which may account for the rare 
cases in which the cerebral lesion and the paralysis are on the 
same side of the body." 

The importance of the foregoing statement can not be over- 
rated by the champion of cerebral surgery. If decussation 
can not be depended on as a rule, it would be impossible to 
localise a lesion of the brain by outward manifestations. I 
confess to a belief in motor cross-a6lion. If there be a para- 
lysis of the right arm, I have in mind a lesion in the left hem- 
isphere ; and hope in time to be able to place my finger over 
the exa£l spot where the disturbing feature is located inside 
the skull. A little below and in front of the location corres- 
ponding to numerals i, 2, 3, in the accompanying diagram is 
the psycho-motor region. An interesting faft, if it be one, is 
that the organ of language is developed on the left side of the 
brain in right-handed persons, and on the right side in the 
left-handed. The argument from this fafl has been advanced 
that the child obtains ideas through the sense of touch or 
feeling; and that the middle and lower portion of the third 
frontal convolution being associated with the hand and arm, 
becomes developed through psychological a6livities. It is' 
also a suggestive fa6l that the inferior extremity of the third 
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frontal convolution is not developed in the monkey — the 
animal having no power of speech — the adjacent cerebral 
matter gives motor power to the tongue and lips. 

Along the border of the ascending parietal convolution, 
bordering on the fissure of Rolando, is a motor area which, 
with the paracentral and superior parietal lobules, presides 
over movements of the arms in man, and over the anterior 
extremities in some of the lower animals. 

It will be observed that remarks have thus far been made 
upon the cortical substance of the anterior half of the cere- 
brum, and that, as centres of a6livity, the forces are mixed» 
being motor and mental, or psychic. Now if we were to 
cleave the brain antero-posteriorly, in the central line or that 
of the great longitudinal fissure, we should have brought into 
view the corpus callosum, the corpora striata, optic thalami, 
and the peduncles or crura of the cerebrum, where nerves of 
special sense have their origin, and where may be the seat of 
the sensorium commune or grand centre of mentality. But, in 
regard to the specific funftion of this or that knot of cerebral 
neurine, it may require a long time to determine. I can not 
believe that pronounced mental inclinations, such as eventuate 
in the display of genius, come otherwise than through both 
the possession of a favorably-organised cerebral endowment" 
and the earnest cultivation of inherited talents. 

It would be interesting and instruftive to trace the infinite 
subdivisions of the brain, if each part gives versatility to 
human character ; but my object at this time is to call atten- 
tion to the phenomena of a cerebral lesion, which shall enable 
the observer to locate the injury or defect so accurately that 
the crown of a trephine may circumscribe some part of it. 
That this may be done in many instances, there is no reason- 
able doubt. 

In an address delivered recently before the the British Med- 
ical Association, Dr. William MacEwen, of Glasgow, cited 
several cases in his practice which illustrated the status of the 
cerebral surgery of to-day. The first was that of a child 
which had a convulsive paroxysm of the right side of the 
body, with hemiplegia and aphasia lasting for hours. From 
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the symptoms an abscess of the brain in the immediate vi- 
cinity of Broca's lobe was diagnosticated. A proposal to 
make way for the discharge of the pus was rejefted, and in 
thirty-six hours the patient died. After death the parents 
consented to have an operation autopsically performed just 
in the way proposed during life. Accordingly the skull was 
trephined, the brain exposed, and an implement was sent 
into the third parietal convolution to the depth of half an 
inch, when pus flowed through the aperture, ''proving the ac- 
curacy of the diagnosis, and giving poignancy to the regret 
that the operation had not been permitted during life." The 
second case reported was that of a boy who, by a fall, had 
received an injury of the face and head. On the sixth day 
there were a series of convulsions, with twitchings of the left 
sjde of the face, and left arm and leg, and with consciousness 
unimpaired, and no aphasia. These phenomena indicated 
lesion of the right side of the brain, at the lower plane of the 
brain, at the lower plane of the ascending convolutions — the 
face and arm first showing irritative action. After the head 
was shaved on the right side, and the skull exposed, a tre- 
phine was used over the course of the fissure of Rolando, be- 
tween numerals four and five in my diagram. There was no 
blood between the dura mater and the skull, but there was 
quite a quantity— two ounces or more — within the cerebral 
envelope. Giving vent to this relieved the cerebral symptoms, 
and ''complete recovery succeeded." 

Case Eight is that of epileptic paroxysms of the tongue and 
right facial muscles, from an old injury of the head. The tre- 
phine over a spot in front of the top of the ear on the left side 
revealed a cyst the size of a filbert. Removal of that morbid 
growth resulted in a permanent cure. The cyst was in the 
facio-lingual centre. 

Dr. MacEwen calls attention to a man under his professional 
care who, after an injury of the head at a point above and 
behind the back of the ear, was disturbed physically, the na- 
ture of the mental abnormity indicating lesion of the angular 
gyrus (letter C in my diagram). Accordingly a trephine was 
employed with the expectation of finding some physical 
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trouble in the immediate region. It was found that a par- 
tially detached fragment of the skull pressed upon the supra- 
marginal convolution, a little in front of the angular gyrus. 
The operation did something towards a cure of the mental 
disturbance. 

In the citation of cases I have not had in view the theories 
of cerebralists who seek material adding strength to their 
favorite views, but have endeavored to present the leading 
features of brain-surgery, not pretending to have done any- 
thing more than to introduce the subjeft. In the near future, 
I hope to collate more fa6ls in support of the propriety of 
opening a way to lesions of the brain which have been local- 
ised by physical and psychical phenomena that have been 
verified by confrontations in too many instances to be held in 
light esteem. If the surgeon misinterpret the phenomena, 
failure is sure to attend operative efforts, as in all cases of 
mistaken diagnosis. 



'• THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE INSANE FOR 

CRIMINAL ACTSr 

By S. H. Platt, A. M., M. S , 14 Abbott Avenue, Waterbury, Conn. 

Responsibility is answerablene:ss for, i. e. " liability of being 
called to account and suffer punishment or pay damages for 
wrong or injury done." It supposes some tribunal having au- 
thority to demand the answer, and enforce the penalty or 
exafl the payment. 

There are three tribunals having jurisdiftion, namely : 

1st. God's Righteousness, — instituting moral obligations. 

2d. Man's Equity, — maintaining legal accountability. 

3d. Individual Conscience, — yielding the conviftion of 
oughtness in respeft to condufl as related to both the others. 

The first is outshadowed in the second. The second is the 
reflex of the third, — as an instinftive utterance as distinguished 
from the judgments that accompany it, is the counterpart of 
the first. 
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Criminal acts zvQ dttds done in violation of those human 
laws which, as expressions of equity, are designed for the pro- 
tedlion of the individual and of society. Technically, only the 
superior violations are termed crimes ; the lesser being desig- 
nated as trespasses or misdemeanors. Criminality presupposes; 
first a criminal intent; and secondly, power to a6l otherwise 
underjall the circumstances of the case. Anything less ren- 
ders the deed an accident. For example, instead of a crime, a 
revolver placed by a ruffian in the hand of a child, pointed at 
a schoolmate and then his finger forcibly pressed upon the 
trigger, — the resulting homicide, so far as the child is con- 
cerned, is purely an accident. The hand of disease upon the 
brain resulting in a like disaster, is the same. This view is 
sustained by the Court of New York, Breasted v. Farmer's 
Loan and Trust Co., 8 N. Y, 299, thus : ** In what consists 
the difference between the duress of man and the duress of 
Heaven } Can a man be said to do an a£l prejudicial to the 
insured when he is compelled to do it by irresistible coercion ; 
and can it make any difference whether this coercion [come 
from;the hand of man or the visitation of Providence ?" — H. F. 
BOSWELL ; Law of Insanity ; Boston, 1885, [p. 321.] 

Insanity is that psychological condition in which the 
regulative faculties. Reason, Conscience^and Will are insuffi- 
cient to control the impulses. But as this psychologic fafl is 
rooted in certain physiological conditions, these should also 
be embraced within the definition. Therefore, insanity, phy- 
siologically and pathologically, is that neurological condition 
in which the resulting mental fun6lions of the patient are so 
impaired, irregular or convulsive, as to manifest themselves in 
one or more of the unbalanced psychologic states known as 
disordered reason, deranged conscience, defeflive will, or 
augmented impulses. 

Legally, insanity has been defined by the modern English 
Court of Chancery as unsoundness of mind from any cause 
sufficient to disqualify the subject from conducting the ordinary 
affairs of life. {St. 849. Vict, C, 100.) Also {Lunacy Reg, 
1862. Act 25 and 26, Vict, C. 86.) By the American Courts 
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it has been defined substantially the same as the English.* 
(Penn. M'Elroy's Case, 6 W^ & 5. 451, 1843). [p. 8.] (Com- 
monwealth V. Schneider, 58 5/. 328, 1868). [p. 9.] 

In a later case (Penn. Commonwealth v. Haskell, 2 Errors, 
491, 1869) the definition is still better, viz : ** The test lies in 
the word power. Has the defendant in a criminal case the 
power to distinguish right from wrong, and the power to ad- 
here to the right and avoid the wrong V [p. 9.] 

Both English and American decisions prior to these were 
so obviously wrong that no further reference to them is re- 
quired. While there is still much conflift of authority, the 
weight of American decisions is in harmony with that of the 
Supreme Court of Connecticut. (Hale v. Hills, 8 Conn, 39, 
1830.) [p. II,] namely : — Insanity is the want of the right use 
of the reason in reference to the a£l done. 

Had this added the Pennsylvania decision last quoted, the 
^<?w^///^rf definitions would have voiced the verdi6ls of both 
science and equity.f 

The unbalance herein afiSrmed renders its subjefl only a 
machine, — a thinking, talking volitional machine it is true, 
but willing only as the horse wills when under the lash of a 
merciless driver. (Commonwealth v. Rogers, 7 Met. 500) 

* Insanity lobe exculpatory ** must amount to a mental disease of such a 
character as to prevent its subjedl from understanding the nature and quality 
of the a<5l he is doing.*' [p. 14.] State v Brandon, 8 Jones (A^. C.) 463 ; Choice 
V. The State, 31 Ga. 424 ; Humphreys v. The State, 45 Ga. 196; Boswell v. 
The State, 63 Ala, 307 ; Flanagan v. The People, 52 iV. Y. 467 ; Regine v. 
Burton, ^ F. & F, 772. [p. 14.] Concord v. Rumney, 45 JV. //. 423. [p. 277-] 
Freeman v. People, 4 Denio. 9. [p. 433.] 

fSome other decisions add this very impoi'tant and necessary element, viz.^ 
that the accused shall have had " Mental power sufficient to apply that knowl- 
edge to himself.'* [p. 435.] See Commonwealth v. Rogers, 7 Met. 500 ; State 
V. Huting, 21 Mo. 464 ; State v. Erb, 74 Mo. 199 ; Holsenbake v. The State, 45 
Ga. 43 ; Humphreys v. The State, Id. 190 ; Choice v. The State, 31 Ga.^'" 
Spaun v. The State, 47 Ga. 553 ; Stevens v. The State, 31 Ind. 485 ; Bradley v. 
The State, Id. 492 ; Booard v. The State, 30 Miss. 600 ; Flanagan v. The Peo- 
ple, 52 N. Y. 467 ; People v. Pine, 2 Barb. 566 ; People v. O'Connell, 62 Hens. 
Pr. 436 ; People v. Coleman, 13 Kep. 117 ; Loeffner v. The State, 10 Ohio St. 
598 ; Fonts v. The State, 4 Greene {^lowa) 500 ; Roberts v. The State, Ga. 3^°- 

[P- 436.1 
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He may be the subjeft of motives, but they are only effeftive 
within the limits untouched by his domineering impulses or 
deranged mental aftion. 

Intelligence sufficient to apprehend the relation of respon- 
sibility in that particular deed,* and self-poise sufficient to re- 
frain from itt mark both sanity and responsible eccentricity J 
or hypochondria, as distinguished from irresponsible insanity. 
There is a broad border-land between the two wherein respon- 
sibility is a variable quantity depending upon the circumstances 
of the case. 

Insanity being largely, if not entirely theproduft of disease, 
may be so thoroughly marked through successive years that 
the most intimate friends and even the skilled physician may 
be unable to deteft its existence till some outbreak occurs ; 
and even that outbreak may be a passing frenzy so unac- 
companied with premonitory symptoms, (it being just where 
an insane tendency passes into aflual insanity) and so speed- 
ily recovered from (the insane element having spent itself in 
the a6l,) that it may easily be mistaken for a vicrous passion. 

The judicial records of the past are black with conviftions 
that have consigned individuals really insane to the penal cell 
or the felon's tree. 

In such cases the question of fa6l may never be satisfa6lorily 
determined; yet, on the one hand the accused ought not to be 
unjustly convi6led, nor, on the other, should society be reck- 
lessly exposed. Thence arises the amenability of the unfor- 
tunate to the Law of Public Safety with the asylum-life that 
it may decree, — not as a punishment, but as the best practica- 
ble provision that the case will allow. 

Within the asylum too, there must be gradatious of respon- 

• Lord Lyndhurst. Rex v. Afford, 5 C, Sl P, 168 [p. 423] ; Blackburn v. 
The State, 23 Ohio St. 146 ; People v. Finley, 38 Mich. 482 ; Stevens v. The 
State, 31 Ind, 485 ; Commonwealth v. Haskell, 2 Breios, 491 ; Brown v. The 
Commonwealth, 78 Penn. Si, 122. [p. 431.] 

t Regina v. Oxford, g C, & P. 525 ; People v. Divine, Edmunds N. Y. 594 ; 
MacFarIand*s Case, 8 Abb. N. S. 57 ; People v. Coffman, 24 Ca/. 230 ; Wrig^ht 
V. The People, 4 Nrb. 407. [p. 431.] 

{Regina v. Vauhan, i Cox C C. 80; Howe v. the State, 11 A^eb. 537. [p. 
421. 
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sibility to adapt the discipline of the institution to the various 
conditions of derangement found in its inmates, ranging from 
total mania or imbecility to those slight aberrations of intelled 
that are scarcely observable. Partial insanity is of frequent 
occurrence, i. e. unsoundness of mind in certain direflions as 
distinguished from other directions that bear every evidence 
of sanity, — not partial sanity and insanity in reference to the 
same things. 

The scale-beam tips, or it does not tip; and when it does 
tip the balance is lost. And as the whole brain moves in that 
inclination, so there is good reason to believe that a morbid 
intellection or emotion evidences a wrong condition of the 
whole physical organism expressing itself throught its inter- 
nuncial nerve-fibres in that aberration — not necessarily an 
organic lesion, but funCiiooal like neuralgia, chorea, etc. 
Hence, the remaining sanity may be exceedingly unstable. 
It should be remembered that the prime element in insanity 
is uncertainty of mental aClion. The patient may reason 
sanely or insanely from sane or insane premises, or shift 
rapidly from one to the other; but in his process of thought, 
sequences may not be logical, associations may be disordered, 
and coherence may be more or less vitiated. Hence, while 
apparently thoroughly capable in all directions but one, none 
can tell when that one may broaden out and embrace the 
whole. 

A crime may be committed that is not traceably in the line 
of special weakness, yet its genesis may be so much in the 
insane neurosis that it would be cruelty to apply to him the 
moral standards that are equitable for others better favored. 

There are many cases in which only a trembling balance is 
preserved under the best of circumstance, which is wholly lost 
on the occurrence of some nervous strain, or emotional ex- 
citement just fitted to overwhelm his unstable regulative fac- 
ulties. Such certainly ought to be regarded as belonging to 
a lower plane of responsibility than the average of men. 

The so-called criminal classes, are many of them, at best, in 
just this condition. Their nervous organisms seem to spon- 
taneously generate explosive materials that must find vent in 
crime or madness. 
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The atmosphere of crime that surrounds them, the educa- 
tion of passion in which they are trained, the dominancy of 
impulse which is an inheritance — all these develop a neurosis 
which marks almost a distinft type of humanity, and of which 
the criminal psychosis is only ** the mental side." 

We cannot accept the view thus expressed by the author of 
Man's Power Over Himself to Prevent Insanity, namely: 
'* Man has in the resources of his own nature the antagonis- 
ing power, which if properly used, can set at naught the 
evils, aye, and the so-called irresistible propensities too, of 
the bodily organism. So nicely balanced, indeed, is the ma- 
chinery that a grain can turn it to either side, but it is in the 
power of the will to **cart that grain." Upon the old metaphy- 
sical hypothesis of a mind entirely independent of, and sov- 
ereign over the body, this statement of the power of the will 
may be admitted; but it is not in accord with the physiological 
psychology of modern science, and entirely ignores one most 
important faft, namely : that one form of insanity consists 
mainly in imbecility of will in respeft to certain emotional 
excitements. 

Again our author says : ** The difference between sanity 
and insanity consists in the degree of self-control exercised." 
Not so ; it is in the degree of self-control that he is capable 
of exercising. 

Still further, our author quotes with approbation the words 
of a physician who said : ** Monomania ought to be viewed as 
moral depravity rather than mental disorder." 

Moral depravity is that state of a moral agent in which he 
voluntarily seeks self-gratification at the cost of the interests 
and rights of others, and is measured by the extent and vio- 
lence of his invasion of those rights and interests. Mono- 
mania is mania in a single direction, or on a single subjefl. 
We have only to compare these definitions with the foregoing 
statement to show how far it is from the truth. 

Take a case of homicidal mania for example, in which the 
irrisistible impulses of the subje6l impell him — against reason, 
conscience, affe6tion and will — to kill his dearest friend. 
The aft is simply the **logic of pathology" overwhelming 
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his volition in a spasm of insane aflion, working within his 
intelligence and consciousness but against his will precisely as 
spasmodic muscular contractions throw one into convulsions 
that he would most gladly avoid. 

That which is simply an idea in a state of health may be- 
come transformed by appropriate physical conditions into 
uncontrollable impulses.* 

There are those who hold that patients who can keep their 
impulses in abeyance while strongly threatened, or while 
under the influence of certain appeals profoundly aflefting 
their will, can do so at all other times ; overlooking the faft 
that these threats or appeals are precisely the weights that 
preserve the sane balance, which is instantly lost upon their 
removal. 

Augmented impulses do not constitute insanity, neither do 
strong delusions nor moral perversity ; but couple either of 
these with inability to control the impulses, correal the delu- 
sions and hold in check the perversity, and that compound oi 
aberration and inability is insanity, penally irresponsible 
through the whole realm of its dominancy, but prudentially 
responsible so far as the law of public safety may demand. 

The real insanity may be short and paroxysmal, as when a 
shock to some nerve of sensation, or a disordered a6lion of 
such nerve stimulates the sympathetic system, thus accelerat- 
ing the circulation and thereby exciting the motor nerves 
into hurried and perhaps spasmodic aflion ; then^ if for any 
reason the regulative forces cannot curb the outbreak, the 
irresponsible has supervened. 

The praflical point to be determined in any case is whether 
there are particular fa6ls indicating the convulsive nature of 

* This is defined in Commonwealth v. Rogers, 7 Met, 500, as " The involun- 
tary act of the body without the concurrence of a mind directing it." [p. 436.] 
Yet the application of this principle is carefully guarded so as not to shield 
those of sound mind from irresponsibility for acts of crime committed while 
the reason is in temporary abeyance because of the access of violent passion. 
See State v. Johnson, 40 Conn. 136 ; Stevens v. The State, 31 Ind, 485 ; Cun- 
ningham V. The State, 36 Miss, 372 ; State v. Felter, 32 Iffwa^ 49 ; State v. Ged- 
dis, 42 lowa^ 264 ; Regina v. Haynes, I F. & F., 666. [p. 439] ; Lynch v. The 
Commonwealth, 77 Pam, St. 205. [p. 441.] 
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the mental aft at the time ; or. if there be such unsoundness 
as might sympathetically excite transient explosions of un- 
controllable excitability. (Commonwealth v. Rogers, 7 Met, 
500. (p. 426.) 

A just verdifl upon the fa6ls will settle the question of 
penal responsibility.* But there still remains the persisting 
question of prudential, involving the further question of dis- 
ciplinary or governmental responsibility. For, if prudential,t 
responsibility consigns the unfortunate to the safe-keeping of 
the asylum, it at the same time subje6ls him to the discipline 
of the institution, a discipline which must have it own laws, 
motives, penalties and rewards, according to the several 
capacities of its inmates. 

It is not the province of this paper to lay down criteria by 
which to determine the sanity of any in any particular case ; 
but as a matter of interest attention may be called to the 
following symptoms of disease colleftively constituting penal 
irresponsibleness : 

Inability to dismiss an unwelcome idea from the thoughts. 

An impulse to harm one loved, or held in high esteem, or 
at least not obnoxious. 

The persistence of that impulse against the dread and at- 
tempted avoidance of it. 

Times of incoherence between ideas, and between ideas and 
adlions. 

* Illustrative of this kind of delusion is the statement made in Common- 
wealth V. Rogers, 7 Met, 500 ; and People v. Montgfomery, 13 Alb, Pr, N, S, 
207, that the delusion would excuse the criminal adt if it were of such a nature 
that if true, the deed would be justified, e. g^., homicide in supposed self- 
defense, [p. 425.] 

And in McNaughten*s Case, 10 C/. &> Fin. 200, it is declared that " one 
laboring under partial insanity must be considered in the same situation in 
respect of criminal responsibility as if the facts respecting which his delusion 
existed were real." [p. 19.] 

t This prudential responsibility has been maintained by the Courts as fol- 
lows, namely : Pub, Sts, Mass, C. 215, §§ 34, 35 ; Id. C. 222, § 10 ; New York 
Acts^ 1874, C. 446, tit. I, wit. 2, § 21 ; 1876, C. 267, § I ; Standerman, in re., 3 
Ahb, N, C. 187 ; Jenisch's Case, 3 Abb, N. C. 200, [p. 459] ; i Hale P. C, 32, 35; 
Somerville's Case, Anderson, pt. I, No. 154 ; Frith*s Case, 22 St. Tr, 808 ; 
United States v. Lawrence, 4 Cranch, C. C. 514. [p. 463.] 

'9 
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Reasoning insanely from sane premises. 

Reasoning insanely from insane premises. 

Loss or perversion of natural feelings. 

Notable change of charafler and habits.*t 

Unusual habitual excitability.^ 

Unusual loss of self-control.* 

Unnatural weakening of mind. 

Thoughts centered on morbid feelings or notions. 

Waning of the social feelings.* 

Epileptic neurosis. 

Hereditary predisposition to insanity. 

Any morbid tendencies. 

Confusion of ideas accompanied with instantaneous im- 
pulses to violence. 

Any neuropathic states from which mental lesions naturally 
spring. 

An important question in relation to the general subje6l is: 
What responsibility attaches to those insane a6ls that are the 
consequence of sane and freely-chosen courses of conduit, e. g.: 
when the tippler knows that the efife6l of drink in his case 
is to produce a quarrelsome frenzy. 

The law of right is : When by afling prudently and wisely 
upon circumstances that rea<5): upon himself, the imperilled 
man thereby adds to his security, he is to be commended; and 
conversely, his failure thus to a6l, and still more his adling 
harmfully should be visited with corresponding reprobation 
to the extent of his sane and voluntary subjeSion of himself 
to the damaging circumstances which threaten him. 

Men who swear fealty to a pirate's flag and thenceforth are 
compelled to do the bidding of their chief, may not foresee all 
or even many of the tragedies of blood in which they will be- 
come a6lors ; but their loyalty includes all possibilities of 
crime ; therefore, they may be righteously held to individual 
accountability for all their deeds, even though driven to 
specific afts of slaughter by the death-threatening weapons of 
their leaders. 



♦ Conely v. McDonald, 40 Mich. 150. [p. 228.] 
t Bitner v. Bitner, 65 Pi.nn. St, 347. [p. 228.] 
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So, he who voluntarily crazes himself with drink, knowing 
that in that fenzy lie all possibilities, and probabilities even, 
of homicide, and finds himself upon the return of sanity, red- 
handed with the blood of murder, must expe6l penal respon- 
sibility to grip him with hooks of steel.* The question of 
motive in the act, is lost in the prior voluntary assumption of 
any consequence that may ensue from the indulgence. (State 
V.Turner, Wright (0\i\o,) 20; State v. Thompson, Id, 617^ 
State V. Hundley, 46 i^/<?. 414; State v. Thompson, 12 Mo, 
140. [p. 443.) 

Says Buswell [p. 444] : ** The rules of law upon this subjefb 
rest upon the reasonable considerations (i) that a man who 
voluntarily puts himself in a condition to have no control of 
his a6lions must be held to intend the consequences ; (People 
V. Gerrbult, 17 Mich. 9 ; Commonwealth v. Hawkins, 5 Grey 
463.) And (2) that where a man has voluntarily put himself 
in such a condition, and has mind enough to conceive and 
perpetrate a criminal aft, he must be considered as having 
mind enough to subjeft him to legal responsibility. (People 
V. Robinson, 2 Parker Cr, 235.) Moreever, the law, it is said, 
applies to such cases the rule which allows malice to be in- 
ferred from the nature of the instrument urged in committing 
the crime, the absence of provocation for its commission, and 
the other circumstances surrounding the aft, although proof 
of express malice be wanting. (Boswell v. The Common- 
wealth, 20 Gratt. 860.)" 

Yet, in cases where degrees of crime are affefted by de- 
liberate premeditation, it has been held that intoxication may 
be a palliation by qualifying malicious intent, [p. 466. Hopt 
V, People, 104, U. S., 631, opinion by J. Gray. [p. 447.] 
Penn. v. M'Fall, Addison, 255 ; Keenan v. Commonwealth, 
44 Penn, St., 55; Jones v. Commonwealth, 75 Penn. St., 403; 

* Dammaree's Case, 15 St. Tr. 522 ; Frost's Case, 22 St. Tr. 472 ; State v. 
Toohey, 2 Rice Dig. {So. Car.) 105 ; People v. Rogers, iS JV. K. 9 ; State v. 
Thompson, Wright (Ohio), 617 ; State v. Turner, Id, 20. Bennett v. The State, 
I M, Sl Yerg, 133 ; Swan v. the State, 4 Humph. 136 ; Commonwealth v. Haw- 
kins, 3 Grey, 463 ; Commonwealth v. Mahone, 114 Mass. 295 ; State v. John, 8 
Fred. {Law) 330 ; State v. Hundley, 46 Mo. 414 ; Chuck v. The State, 40 /«</, 
264 ; State v. Thompson, 12 -AVz/. 140. [p. 445.] 
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State V. Johnson, 40 Conn., 136; Piritte v. the State, 9 Humph. 
663; Haile v. the State. Humph., 154; Smith v. the Common- 
wealth, I Duvall, 224 ; Blimm v. the Conmonwealth, 7 
Bush., 320; Boswell V. the Commonwealth, 20 Gratt., 860; 
Willis V. the Commonwealth, 32 Graft., 929; People v. Be- 
lencia, 21 Cal., 544; People v. King, 27 CaL, 507 ; People v. 
Lewis, 36 Gal., 531 ; People v. Williams, 43 CaL, 344; Far- 
rell V. the State, 43. Texas, 508; Colbath v. the State, 2 Tex. 
^PP-^ 391 ; State V. White, 14 Kan., 438 ; Schlencker v. 
the State, 9 Neb., 241 ; People v. Odell, i Dak., 197. [P. 
450. — Marshall's Case, i Lezv. Cr. Case, 76 ; J. IThacher, 
in Kelly v. the State. 3 5. & M., 518. [p. 449.] People v. 
Hammill, 2 Parker Cr., 2e3, (1855.) 

But the fa6l of intoxication is not conclusive evidence of 
the absence of malicious intent. State v. White, 14 Kan., 
538; Kriel v. the Commonwealth, 5 Bush, 362. [p. 453.] 

And intoxication voluntary produced for the purpose of 
stimulating to the deed, or with the knowledge that drunken- 
ness would excite homicidal propensities evinces malice. 
Blimm v. the Commonwealth, 7 Bush, 320. [p. 453.] 

Mental disease resulting from habitual drunkenness, if such 
as would, if it arose from any other cause, save as an excuse 
from crime, will relieve from legal responsibility. (Rennie's 
Case I Lers. Cr. Cas., 76; Burrow's Case, Id., 75; People 
V. Rogers, \Z N. Y., 9; Bradley v. the State, 31 Ind., 492; 
Fisher v. the State, 64 Ind., 435 ; Cluck v. the State, 40 Ind., 
264 ; Boswell v. the Commonwealth, 20 Gratt^ 860 ; United 
States V. Holmes, Crabbe., 558 ; Bailey v. the State, 26, Ind,, 
422. [p. 445.] 

But the insanity must be fixed and habitual, not the mere 
temporary result of intoxication. (United States v. Drew, 
5 Mason, 28 ; United States v. McGlue, i Curtis, C. C, i ; 
Cornwell v. the State, i M. & Yerg.^ 147.) [p. 445.] 

Delirium tremens, as the remote consequence of indulgence, 
and not to be traced to any single case of intoxication, and 
moreover as always shunned instead of courted by the pa- 
tient, is held to exculpate from penal responsibility. (People 
v. Robinson, 2 Parker Cr., 235 ; People v. O'Connell, 62 How. 
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Pr^ 436 : O'Brien v. the People, 48 Barb., 274 ; United 
States V. McGIue, i Curtis, C. C, i ; Maccochey v. the 
State, 5 Ohio St., yj ; Regina v. Davis, 14 Cox Cr. Cas.^ 563.) 
[p. 446] 

Insane delusions are often pleaded in exculpation of crim- 
inal a6ls, but the Courts have justly held that* to avoid penal 
responsibility, the aft must be the direft result of the delusion. 
Dew V. Clark, 3 Add. Ecc. 79 ; Moffit v. Witherspoon, 10 Ired. 
185 ; Boyce's Adm'r v. Smith, 9 Gratt. 704; Emery v. Hoyt, 
46 ///. 258 ; Pclamourges v. Clark, glowa, i ; Lozear v. Shields, 
8 C. E. Green, 509; Eaton v. Eaton, 8 Vroom, 113; Hill v. Day, 
7 Stewart Ey. 150; United States v. Holmes, I Cliff, 98; 
Roberts v. The State, 3 Ga. 310; State v. Huting, 2 r Mo. 464 ; 
Booard v. The State, 30 Miss. 600 ; Dejarnette v. The Com- 
monwealth, 75 Va. 867 ; Commonwealth v. Mosler, 4 Penn. St. 
266, [p. 424] ; Sme v. Smee, L. R. 5 P. D. 84, (1879) ; L. R. 
14 Ch. D. 674, (1880) ; Banks vs. Goodfellow, L. R. 5 F. B. 
549 ; Boughton v. Knight. iP.&r D. 64. [p. 282]. 

Furthermore, the delusion must control the will, ** making 
the commission of the a6l * * a duty of overruling neces- 
sity." [p. 437] ; C. J. Gibson in Commonwealth v. Mosler, 4 
Penn. St. 266; Hopps v. People, 31 ///. 385 ; Ortvvein v. The 
Commonwealth, 76 Penn. St. 414 ; Wright v. The People, 4 
Neb. 407 ; Dijarneth v. The Commonwealth, 75 Va. St. 861. 

Insane hereditary tendencies are held exculpatory only in 
connexion with and support of evidence of a6lual insanity in 
the fa£l at issue ;t which insanity must not be temporary, and 
must be of the same kind as that from which the tendency 
sprang.j: 

* Delusions are the legal test of insanity, but must be ** in respect of facts 
and objects and their relations, not mere wrong notions, prejudices or 
opinions of a moral nature." [p. 422.] See Dew v. Clark, 3 Add. Ecc. 79 ; 
Wheeler v. Alderson, 3 Hagg. Ecc, 574 ; McElroy's Case, 6 IV. 6^ 5. 451 ; Am. 
Seaman's Friend Soc. v. Hopper, 33 N. K. 619 ; Duffield v. Morris, 2 Harr. 375; 
Sutton V. Sadler, 5 Harr. 459 ; Frere v. Peacock, i Rob. Ecc. 442, [p. 16] ; 
Kegina v. Burton, \ F. ^ F. 772. [p. 422.] 

f People V. Smith, 31 Cat. 466 ; Bradley v. The State, 31 hid. 492 ; Laros v. 
The Commonwealth, S4 Penn. St. 20Q ; State v. Cunningham, 72 N. C. 469 ; 
Snow V. Benton, 28 ///. 306, [p. 249] ; Regina v. Rose, Zuckety 1 Cox C. C. 103. 

J State V. Christmas, 6 Jones ^ (N. C.) 471, [p. 250.] 
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Moral disorder, or perversion of the feeling^s, however in- 
sane it may seem, does not shield from penal responsibility. 
Frere v. Peacock, i Rob. Ecc, 442, (1846) [p. 13]; Boardman v. 
Woodman, 47 N. H, 120; MuUins v. Cottrell, 41 Miss. 291 ; 
Forman's Will, 54 Barb, 274 ; Mayo v. Jones, 78 N, C 402, 
[p. 14] ; State v. Brandon, 8 J ones ^ 463 ; Walker v. The People, 
26 Hun, 671 ; Regina v. Burton, ^ F. & F, 772. [p. 431.] 

If it has proceeded so far as to destroy the reason or the 
volition of its subjeft, legal insanity has supervened, responsi- 
ble or irresponsible as the case may be. Boughton v. Knight, 
L, R. ^ P, & D. 64. [p. 379.] Boswell v. The State, 63 Ala. 
307 ; Wharton, Hom. 574. [p. 16.] 

The reason may be destroyed (in this legal sense") by de- 
lusion which is : '"the belief of fafts which no rational person 
would have believed* and the inability to be reasoned out of 
such belief. "t Its very essence is '* that it has no basis in 
reason, and cannot be dispelled thereby." Merrill v. Bolston, 
5 Redf, 220. 

The totally insane are utterly exempt from penal responsi- 
bility, but necessarily have prudential responsibility. The 
partially insane have disciplinary and prudential, and may 
have penal responsibility likewise. 



THE THINGS NEEDED IN OUR COLLEGE-CUR- 

RICULUM. 

By George Covert, M. D., Clinton, Wis. 

I can not divine the reason why I should be called upon to tell this 
Association what the Medical Curriculum should be. I do not set 
myself up as an instructor to Medical Faculties and College-Trustees. 
In this paper, therefore, I simply obey orders and give my opinion 
from a personal standpoint. 

Science is nothing if not interrogative. 
It does not accept facts as final, but assumes that they are 
simply the sequelae of antecedent causes. 

*M*Elroy'9 Case, 6 IV, &. 5. 451 ; Am. Seaman*s Friend Soc. v. Hopper, 35 
N. y. 619 ; Forman*s Will, 54 Bard. 274. 
t Stanton v. Wetherwax, 16 Bar6. 259 ; MuUins v. Cottrell, 41 Miss. 291. 
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It questions fafts and events for their primordial signifi- 
cance. With its why ? and how ? and wherefore ? it would 
trace all matter, all force, all being, back to its primal source 
and extort the very secrets of the Almighty. 

The result of such pertinacious investigation in any depart- 
ment of enquiry is knowledge, fundamental and exhaustive; 
and such '^knowledge is power." 

Because Science is profound in curiosity, science learns 
and knows. It will not be misled by appearances, but be- 
comes competent to formulate the laws according to which 
all manifestations occur. Nor can any ** ology" or philoso- 
phy worthily lay claim to the name of * 'science** which does 
not possess such comprehensive and systematised knowledge 
of its own province of investigation. 

In many lines of enquiry, the results have been most grati- 
fying. The definite and copious information obtained has 
assumed the symmetric proportions of exact science. In other 
lines, curiosity has been baffled, fafts have been miscon- 
strued, the true causes of effe6ls have not been brought to 
light. Such in a large measure has been the history of that 
which we would fain to call the Science of Medicine. 

It can not take rank as an indisputable science because it 
has failed to penetrate hidden mysteries, failed to know the 
human organism exhaustively in health and in disease, failed 
to formulate unerringly the precise relation between disease 
and drugs. 

Nor is it passing strange that all the centuries should have 
gained so little real knowledge. The department of medicine 
has found nature well nigh inscrutable. It is only by the 
side-lights which come from larger knowledge in allied 
sciences that insight into the subtiler workings of human 
life has become even partial. 

Because the laws which govern vital aftion and its varied 
manifestations are most elusive, because life is not a simple 
thing, but most complex, the science of medicine can only 
securely rest upon large knowledge in many and diverse di- 
redlions. 

The human organism is a material struflure ; hence the 
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necessity for knowledge of matter, solid, liquid and gasous» 
its properties, its mechanical adjustments and its chemical 
aJfHnities. 

Again the various forces of nature operate in and upon the 
body. It is, then, imperative to understand something of 
heat, light, ele6lricity and animal magnetism, and, particularly, 
of their various manifestations in the human organism. 

But the body is a living organism. This involves compre- 
hensive knowledge of organic chemistry, of tissue-stru6ture. 
growth and decay, of blood and bile, of lymph and urine, of 
muscle and nerve, of the stru6lure of organs and their func- 
tions, of the laws governing growth and reproduction. 

Then, too, man is a sentient being. 

Mind, whether an emanation of his material organism or 
whether an anima lodged within the corporeal structure, acts 
upon and is acted upon by the physical organism. The scope 
of enquiry must now include physics, physiology and 
psychology. 

To •• know " the functions of the two great departments 
of the nervous organism scientifically affords unlimited 
opportunity for careful investigation. The science of medi- 
cine imperatively demands knowledge of the great sympa- 
thetic nervous system which is ** the first thing created in our 
bodies, the last palsied in death," which ** holds the middle 
place in our being between the within and the without," which 
converts every organ in the body into an organ of the mind. 

The science of medicine must just as well know the cerebro- 
spinal system in its superlative functions of ideation and co- 
ordination of motion, through whose agency man takes rank 
as the highest of all created beings, and should clearjy appre- 
hend its peculiar relations to vital activity. 

So it becomes apparent that to know the human mechanism 
in its entirety is no simple matter. Not only must I know the 
structure and composition of the component parts, the func- 
tions and modes of activity of each organ, and what it must be 
supplied with in order to perform its functions properly, but I 
must understand the interdependence of one part upon the 
other and the intricate inter-relation of all the parts to each 
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Other. I must be able to analvse the effects of muscular ac- 
tivity upon the tissues themselves, upon the secretions and ex- 
cretions, upon the circulatory, respiratory, digestive and ner- 
vous system. In like manner, I must be able to analyse the con- 
ditions and effects of cerebro-spinal action ; I must have some 
adequate conception of the *• life-ministering " nervous sys- 
tem, to which pertains vis medicatrix 7iatur<E ; I must con- 
sider the relation between functional activity and mental 
manifestations and the influence of mental and moral state 
over the physical functions. 

Because of the woful deficiencies in these preliminary in- 
vestigations has the science of medicine so long remained 
rudimentary and incomplete. It was a grand step forward 
when Harvey demonstrated the circulation of the blood ; it is 
much to have ascertained the general laws of digestion and 
assimilation ; while the microscope is continually adding its 
revelations to the fund of information. But we cannot, as yet , 
say that our knowledge of healthful man is scientifically com- 
plete, that the systemic action of nature in a state of health is 
fully apprehended and formulated. 

In the evolution of the science of medicine, knowledge of 
the human organism in its normal condition must be followed 
by knowledge of the deviations from the normal and the causes 
therefor. 

Here again is a rich field for scientific investigation. Much 
has been learned of the real nature of disease, yet the prevail- 
ing notions are largely incorrect and often purely theoretical, 
visionary and absurd. Nor is it always easy to ascertain the 
exact departure from the normal. Every disturbance ulti- 
mately announces itself to the consciousness of the subject 
through what are technically termed ** symptoms "or signs of 
disease. Yet the symptoms themselves, taken as isolated 
phenomena, give but superficial knowledge of the real de- 
rangement. The classification of the variations from the nor- 
mal are arrived at only through observations^and comparisons 
carried on carefully and through a long period of time. Cer- 
tain marked variations have been stigmatised as diseases and 
have been labelled, as consumption, rheumatism, pneumonia, 
and the like. 
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It is the work of science, not so much to gather together 
the symptoms which chara<5lerise any one of these diseases^ 
as by means of the symptoms and signs, to arrive at the 
real nature of the disturbance, its locality, character and 
scope. 

Again, the science of medicine must not only ascertain 
the a6lual pathological condition, but it will not cease its en- 
quiries till the causes operating to produce the disturbance 
have been unmistakably identified. It is more and coming to 
be recognised as the peculiar mission of scientific therapeutics 
either to eliminate or counterafl disturbing causes, and so ef- 
fe£l *• cures" through the vis medicatrix naturcB. 

It shows advance in medicine that the philosophy of disease 
IS emerging /rom the chimerical and marvellous into the clear 
light of reasonable elucidation. Diagnosis is attaining to 
scientific precision; etiology is being enquired into as never 
before in the annals of the healing art. The scientific physi- 
cian practices no high-handed legerdemain, but aims simply 
to comprehend Nature's efforts to maintain her integrity, and 
then, intelligently and efficiently to supplement those efforts. 
The Iktlv to do this constitutes an important department of 
enquiry, the realm of scientific therapeutics. There is al- 
ready much valuable knowledge, but largely of an empiric 
character. 

Fortunately for the melioration of the miseries of the hu- 
man race in all ages past, it has been possible to mitigate phy- 
sical suffering, even though the real nature of the malady was 
unknown and the real action of the means employed a matter 
of speculation. The end sought by the incantations of the 
sorceress and the skilled measures of scientific medication \s 
one and the same — the relief of the suffering, the cure of 
disease. 

The ideal of cure is paramount in the medical profession. 
The knowledge which does not culminate in tracking disease 
to its lair, summarily dealing with it and repairing its ravages, 
counts for but little. 

It is a question if the **pra6licar element, which is of such 
importance in the profession, has not by its very importunities, 
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defeated its own ends, and made the praflice of medicine em- 
piric in its chara6ler rather than scientific. 

It is not responsible for the tendency on the part of medi- 
cal colleges to grind out M. D/s instrufled in a certain me- 
chanical routine, how to cope with specific diseases according 
to the dire^lions of established authorities. 

Ought not our progressive medical colleges to be distinflive 
in this, that they aim to teach the SCIENCE of medicine rather 
than the healing art ? that while they would rear a command- 
ing superstrufture of pra6lical medicine, they recognise all the 
more need for broad foundations, a worthy basis of exaft, 
scientific information i 

We have indicated the natural development of scientific 
medicine. The medical education which falls shoit in any of 
these departments is unscientific and incomplete. That the 
present curriculum needs to be enlarged to cover all these 
requirements is perhaps not true. It may be, however, that 
methods of instruftion should be less mechanical and time- 
worn, should conform more to the advanced thought of the 
times, be less dogmatic and more rationally scientific. 

The college-course which is efficient and complete must 
produce matriculants well-grounded in the fundamentals of 
physics, chemistry organic and inorganic, toxicology, an- 
atomy and physiology, biology and animal psychology, 
microscopy, hygiene or sanitation, and, consequently, with a 
vivid and comprehensive conception of the human organism 
in its normal working condition. 

The college of to-day will teach etiology and pathology, 
not as if bent upon conforming all fafts and all discoveries to 
some accepted hypothesis, but in the cautious, investigative 
spirit which should characterise scientific inquiry in a field not 
wholly developed. All abstraft theories of disease will be 
held subjeft to modification and reconstruction. Meantime 
the college will instruft the student as to what variations from 
normal condition are likely to occur, how these irregularities 
may be detected, how to trace their increase and complica- 
tions, how to foretell their probable termination. In other 
words, it will teach the student how, by means of trained 
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powers of observation and judgment, to give the diagnosis and 
prognosis of any abnormality. 

Without aiming to produce ** specialists," it will make him 
familiar with the pronounced irregularities likely to occur in 
the special organs. Nor will it negleft the debatable province 
of mental aberration. It will instruft him in the current 
theories as to unsound mental conditions and the chara<5leristic 
pathological indications, and other pecuh'arities, thus enabling 
him to form an intelligent judgment. In short the aim will 
be to render him thorough in knowledge of principles, pa- 
thognomyand idiosyncrasies which should direfl the prafti- 
tioner who would be skillful in his calling. Right here stu- 
dents are too often apt to be negleflful, and the teachers 
should be more than usually exafting and particular. 



THE IDEAL DRUGGIST, 
By Dr. Henrietta Payne Westbrook. 

The calling of the druggist is an ancient and honorable one. 
Its history begins almost with the genesis of the human race ; 
certainly with the Book of Genesis in the Bible. At that early 
time a principal part of the apothecary's business consisted in 
embalming bodies with the sweet spices and myrrh, which 
their art had prepared. 

" And King Asa, in the thirty-ninth year of his reign, slept with his 
fathers ; and he was laid in the bed which was filled with sweet odors 
and divers kinds of spices prepared by the apothecaries* art." ( Chron- 
icles II. xvi., 12-14. 

It is a curious fa6l that one of the earliest formulas known to 
Christendom is found in the Book called Exodus, 

"Take thou also unto thee principal spices, of pure myrrh 500 
shekels* and of sweet cinnamon half so much, even 250 shekels, and 
of sweet calamus 250 shekels, and of cassia 500 shekels, and of oil- 
olive a hin." 

Indireftly, perhaps, but just as really, the apothecary as- 

•A shekel^ the Sunday-school scholars will remember, was a weight ol about 
one half-ounce, avoirdupois. 
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sisted the priest in the rites of the Hebrew worship. He it 
was who prepared the incense for the altar, which incense the 

priest burned thereon. 

To the apothecary specific direftions were given to com- 
pound it a holy ointment. He was told to make it a perfume, 
a confeftion after his art, tempered together, **pure and holy." 
No adulterations were allowed ; and there is no record that 
any were attempted. From this we may reasonably infer that 
<lruggists began by being perfectly honest. Nd matter if the 
price for cassia or myrrh had doubled since making the con- 
trafl for supplying the incense, they were never tempted to 
stint, nor to substitute a cheaper drug. Never a bit of ground 
cocoanut-shells mixed in with their costly spices ! No ; they 
tempered it together pure and holy. Apothecaries of the 
present day, I congratulate you. You have a right to be 
proud of your professional ancestors. 

The ancient iEthooians were not all Africans, but dwelt 
along the shores of the Southern Ocean from India to the pil- 
lars of Hercules. They included the earliest civilised peoples 
— the Chaldeans, the Egyptians, and even the earlier popula- 
tions of the Levant. There is much evidence going to show 
that we have never learned the medical science which they 
forgot. Among them, iEsculapius, ** the Father of Medicine," 
seems to have been a more mythical personage than Mel- 
chizedek, who is mentioned as having ** neither beginning of 
days nor end of life." iEsculapius was the friend and healer 
of humanity. He is readily identified with the Hermes (or 
Thoth) of the Egyptians, who led mankind to the tree whose 
leaves are for the healing of the nations. His symbol was the 
serpent, and has been found in exhumed mediaeval pottery, 
twined round the pestle and mortar of the druggist. 

iSsculapius was denoted by the seraph-serpent of brass, 
which Moses lifted up in the wilderness, and which the Israel- 
ites worshipped there, ascribing to the image healing virtue.* 

May not that third personage, which appears in the allegory 
of Eden, have been the original iEsculapius } Badly as the 
serpent has been stigmatised in these modern times, he was 

* Numbers xxi. ; also Kings 11.^ xviii. 4. 
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formerly very respeflable and celebrated as the teacher of 
wisdom and truth. His prognosis was correft when he pre- 
scribed the fruit of the Tree of Knowledge, that mankind 
would not die, but be as gods, knowing good and evil. His 
first prescription was eminently efficacious ; after taking it, 
we read : ** and the eyes of them both were opened." 

The symbol of health to-day is the snake coiled around the 
arm of the virgin Hygeia. 

Throughout all the Orient, /Esculapius was represented by 
the serpent twined about the pole or staff. 

The druggists* symbol, an R with the tail cut off, is from the 
hierogram of Jupiter, a Serpent on the cross. 

We are pleased to note, in this conneftion, that medicine 
had a mother as well as a father. She was none other than 
the goddess Isis, celebrated so long ago as the •* Great 
Mother " of knowledge and of the art of healing. To her, and 
to their God Osiris, the Egyptians attributed the revelation of 
many of their remedial agents and the formulas for their suc- 
cessful combination. Their ** Simples of Serapion " were trans- 
mitted to the Greeks and Romans. 

Carefully preserved in the Museum of Berlin is a medical 
papyrus, giving a recipe for the use of a certain drug, which 
antedates the building of the Pyramids. 

Herodotus in his day declared the Egyptians to be almost 
the healthiest folks in the world. ** It was," he says, **a prac- 
tice of theirs to purge the body three days in succession with 
emetics and enemas." They believed that stagnated food was 
the cause of most of the ills that flesh is heir to. In the fourth 
book of the Odyssey it is stated that Egypt produced an in- 
finite number of drugs, and that the druggists there possessed 
knowledge above other men. 

The Prophet Jeremiah exclaims : ** Is there no balm in 
Gilead .^" and, with but little stretch of the translation, "Is 
there no druggist there } Why, then, is not the health of the 
daughter of my people recovered .?" 

To the Magi in Babylon was confided and confined almost the 
sole knowledge of drugs and of the art of healing. Somehow 
they came under the displeasure of Darius Hystaspes, and he 
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exiled all whom he did not put to death. Thence resulted a 
dearth of medical advice, for which was devised the expedient 
of exhibiting the sick in the public squares. Then every 
humane person who passed the invalid was expefted to en- 
quire into the nature of the malady, and to give such informa- 
tion in regard to its treatment as he chanced to possess. This 
seems not unlike what people do nowadays, notwithstanding 
the number of professional Magi about us, whom no enraged 
Darius has yet exiled or put to death. 

For Mark Twain's famous cold the neighbors recommended 
hoarhound candy, cherry pefloral, boneset tea, laudanum^ 
kerosene, catnip, turpentine, aqua fortis, vinegar, gin and 
onions, stewed Quaker, and many other dele6lable things, till 
he says his landlady declared that his breath smelled like 
that of a tui key-buzzard, and he was obliged to change his 
boarding-place. 

Hippokrales, of Kos. was of the blue blood born. He was 
carefully reared and duly initiated into the sacred rites and 
also the mysteries of medicine. He was cotemporary with 
Plato, with whom he lived on friendly terms, and each sought 
to promote the other's fame. 

The knowledge of medicine was a part of the ancient Sacer- 
dotal Mysteries. Owing, doubtless, to the inviolable secresy 
which was maintained, the science seemed at one time almost 
lost in densest darkness, when young Hippokrates came upon 
the arena. He pored over piles of learned lore ; but compiled 
his code of medical precepts partly from oral traditions. He 
was accustomed to say: *• Those complaints which medicine 
will not cure, iron will cure ; what iron will not cure, fire will 
cure ; and what fire will not cure are incurable." 

In ancient Alexandria, although water-treatment was popu- 
lar, drugs, especially such as opium, hemp, belladonna, white, 
hellebore and hashish, were better known than now. 

In the time of Pliny, prescriptions in Rome were written in 
Greek — often as bunglingly as they are now sometimes ex- 
pressed in Latin. Pliny explains the reason for using the 
Greek, by saying : "People lose confidence in what is plainly 
intelligible to them." Probably it is from this faft, so long 
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ago discovered, that the present praftice of scientists has 
arisen. They make use of Greek and Latin terms in their 
zoological, botanical and chemical nomenclatures in order to 
impress the laity with their learning, and then laugh slyly at 
each other's mistakes and absurdities. 

I have had some funny confidential stories fr6nf\ druggists of 
newly-fledged physicians, and even older ones, whose early 
education had been neglefted. Their mistakes in making up 
their Latin prescriptions are sometimes quite remarkable. 
Even in their vernacular English the written word is not al- 
ways perfe6l. One poor fellow sent a comically-faulty pre- 
scription to my druggist, with the direftion to make it up into 
twenty-four ** compositories." 

The greatest herbalist and druggist of ancient or any other 
times seems to have been Dioskorides, of Gilicia. He lived 
before Calen, and not only learned but wrote about ninety 
minerals, seven hundred plants and one hundred and sixty- 
eight animal medicinal substances. His Materia Medica has 
retained its celebrity and usefulness almost to our own day. 
The energies of some people are truly immense, and their 
originality in thought and work prodigious. 

The life of a druggist need not be humdrum. 

** Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime." 

In the remains of the works of Dioskorides and of the Ionian 
Galen we have our earliest code of therapeutics. 

The first systematic attempt at methodical colleflion and 
classification of drugs was made in the latter part of the ninth 
century of our era. 

A Pharmacopma is the druggist's hand-book of special 
science. The first one issued by authority was in 1542, com- 
piled by Valerius Cordus, of Nuremberg. Until the year 1617 
A. D., drugs and medicines in England were sold in provision- 
stores. It was then ena6led that no grocer should pretend to 
keep a Pharmacopoelium. 

We are in the habit of calling the Pharmacopoeia of 1617 
the oldest one in existence ; but even here it seems there is 
nothing new under the sun. A manuscript, the Papyrus 
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Ebers, discovered a few years since, establishes the existence 
of books of formulae among the iatro-druggists, the medical 
priesthood of Egypt, sixteen hundred years before the Babe 
of Bethlehem was born. 

The first London Pharmacopceia was sent out by the College 
of Physicians in May, 1618, for the purpose of making the 
druggists dispense more accurately. The Censors of the Col- 
lege were allowed to examine within a radius of seven miles 
from the city limits, and to confiscate all the drugs that were 
improperly prepared. 

Some of the mixtures found were amazingly heterogenous. 
Often they were composed of from twenty to seventy and even 
more ingredients. Chemistry was then in its infancy. The 
chemical elements found in common crabs' eyes, pearls, oyster- 
shells and coral were believed to possess different powers, be- 
cause of their various sources. Great pains were often taken 
to combine all three in one preparation. 

Into the formulae of that time, some of the most disgusting 
materials entered. The excrement of inferior animals, and 
even that of human beings, were called for in their composition. 
The heart and other organs of persons who had died of certain 
diseases were used to treat that affeflion in the living. Blind 
puppies were at one time a favorite prescription. Mummies 
were dragged forth from the tombs of the Pharaohs and made 
into medicine to cure consumption. 

More than a hundred years later, when a greatly improved 
edition of the London Pharmacopoeia was issued under the 
auspices of Sir Hans Sloane, many of the ridiculous reme- 
dies were still retained, such as dog's excrement, earth- 
worms and moss which had grown on dead men's skulls. 

I have, myself, seen cow's excretions used as a cataplasm 
on a chronic ulcer ; warm urine as an emmenagogue ; and also 
urine mixed\ with molasses administered to a new-born baby 
as mild laxative. 

After a time, when each civilised country had its own 
Pharmacopoeia, and each school of pra6litioners its own par- 
ticular one, preparations of the same name were not of 
uniform strength. This became a great source of danger to 

20 
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the public whenever drugs as powerful as dilute hydrocyanic 
acid, aconite, or nux vomica were ordered in one country and 
dispensed according to the national Pharmacopoeia of another. 

Such danger led to the preparation of the British Phar- 
vtacopceia. 

The first United States Pharmacopma was issued in 1820. 

The United States Dispensary, yNhAoXi appeared in 1831. is 
really the American Druggist's Encyclopaedia of Materia 
Medica, Therapeutics and Pharmacy.* 

A standard work of universal authority is greatly needed^ 
and is now imperatively demanded. 

Since 1617, there has been a gradual, but great alteration, 
in the contents of all Pharmacopoeias. The old complex for- 
mulas have been simplified, till, in many instances, only the 
most active ingredients — the alkalis and alkaloids, have been 
retained. In many cases the a(5live principles of medicinal 
plants have altogether replaced the crude drug from which 
they have been derived. In perfeft consonance with the ad- 
vance of social and individual refinement has been this tend- 
ency toward refinement in the preparation of drugs. 

It is the ideal druggist's ambition to make medicine more 
eflfeflive, delicate, less repugnant to the taste and more pleas- 
ant to the sight. 

We have now truly elegant vehicles for the most nauseous 
doses. Next we will have delicious medicines. Children 
will cry for them as they are already said to do for Castoria. 

Thus far evolution, and not revolution, has marked the 
druggist's steps of progress. 

We have, indeed, made great forward strides since the 
days when the old family do6lor used to dispense his ipecacu- 
anha with the point of his penknife, the only spatula he knew 
of, and then mix the dose with his little finger, which he in- 
sisted *' was always clean." 

One of the highest and most desirable qualities of our ideal 
druggist, is Conscientiousness. I have often seen here, sitting 
among you, one whose modest wealth has been acquired by 
simple, downright honesty. 

♦There are also the American Dispensatory, compiled by John King, M. D., 
of Cincinnati, and the National Dispensatory, by Dr. Stille. 
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Some years ago it happened that J. Gibbons Hunband my- 
self were visiting the same patient on Wallace, above Twenty- 
second street, Philadelphia. 

*• Why do you insist, Doftor," 1 asked, ** on sending the 
prescriptions to be filled so far down as Spring-Garden 
street ?" *' Because," was his reply, ** there is the only 
really honest druggist with whom I happen to be acquainted. 
If I send him a formula calling for some article he has not on 
hand, I know he ivill never substitute something possessing 
similar properties r 

Dr. Axtelle, of Conne6licut, told me, last summer^ that 
whenever he had a very sick patient, he always dispensed his 
own medicines. He .said he felt sure the superior success of 
certain noted physicians was due to the following of this cus- 
tom. Inert^ or badly-compounded drugs, he said, had ruined 
the reputation of a multitude of young pra6litioners. 

A favorite prescription of his for one kind of indigestion, 
accompanied by borborygmi, he never allowed but one drug- 
gists in the town to prepare. Whenever that remedy had 
been prescribed, and failed to afford relief, he always charged 
the family with having obtained it at another shop ; and in- 
variably he found that to be the faft. 

CROTON WATER AN ADULTERATION. 

Almost to-day comes this story from a neighboring city : 
•* Complaints have been received by the Health Department 
that druggists are in the habit of selling filtered Croton in 
place of distilled water. Medicines ordered by the physicians 
to be prepared with distilled water have been neutralised in 
their effefl by this substitution." The matter was referred by 
the Board to Dr. Cyrus Edson, who procured twenty-five 
specimens from that number of drug stores, and had them 
tested. The result showed twenty-four out of the twenty-five 
samples to be filtered Croton water. 

When we refleft how precious a thing life is ; how it is 
really all we may truly call our own ; and yet we are account- 
able, not only for how we spend life, but how we keep it, we 
ought to be cautious as to what drugs we swallow, and very 
careful whom we patronise as our druggist. 
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It is not pleasant to think that the virtue of integrity and 
honest dealing among druggists is rare ; but a New York 
pharmaceutist, of long experience, in whom I have great con- 
fidence, assures me that it is certaini/ the exception, and not 
the rule. 

The young man, he says, begins his life as a druggist in 
the capacity of clerk in some established pharmacy. He sees 
enormous prices put on goods of little value ; he sees sub- 
stitutions, adulterations and the like. Naturally, the tempta- 
tion comes to him: **if he is expefted to defraud for the em- 
olument of his employer, why not do a little in that way for 
his own benefit ?" 

A convift who came before Judge Bradford for the second 
time, was reproached that the previous punishment seemed 
to have further depraved, rather than reformed him. 

•* State's Prison is no use, Judge," said the culprit. "I was 
put to work there soling shoes with paper and pasteboard. A 
fellow can't learn honesty in that way." 

Many a young druggist, says my old friend, begins busi- 
ness for himself with what he has embezzled from his em- 
ployer. Let us hope that it is only so in New York and never 
elsewhere. 

•• As I live," said a Quaker druggist, *'I cannot afford to 
sell thee the article for less money." 

**Then why not live more frugally.^" said the cute cus- 
tomer. 

*• Friend," was the reply, ** I perceive thou hast detefted 
my little device. Take the goods at thine own estimate." 

If the ordinary druggist could be content with twenty per 
cent, profit, or even in some cases ten times the aftual cost 
of an article, it would be a vast improvement. Of course, our 
ideal druggist is so satisfied. 

Apothecary Jones said to his clerk : — 

*» Now, John, I'm going home to tea. 
And soon there'll be a bearded man come in and ask for me. 
Then say : • Are you the gentleman that ordered pills to-day?' 
And if he says : * I am the man,' tell him what he's to pay." 

Then Jones went home, and John, athirst, some sodawater drew. 
Tried ginger syrup, then drank hock, and sarsapariila too. 
Steered clear of pills, no powders took, abjured the tinctures all. 
But filled his mouth with that black stuff known as the liquorice-ball. 
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Then came the bearded gentleman, for pills to make him well, 
And asked for Jones, and asked for pills, — ask'd John the price to tell. 
" Four-fifty's marked upon the box which master said you'd pay." 
'• Four-fifty," quoth the gentleman, *• four-fifty, did you say?" 

" Well, now, my lad those pills must be compounded all of gold ; 

What's in 'em that they cost so much, if I may be so bold ?" 
•• Don't know," says John, •* tart antimony's up, and ipecac will rise ; 

You canH keep those things down, you know, and up must go the price.'' 

" Good Lord I my boy, no antim's in that recipe — ^just smell ; 
But here are fifteen cents, my lad, you know it will pay you well." 
John scratched his head, the man was gone ; the profit sure is lost. 

•* Too big a discount," muttered John ; *• don't believe we've got the cost.*' 

John feeling something down in mouth, more sodawater drew. 
And from the glycorrhiza-drawer he took another chew. 
To brace his nerves and stiffen up against the coming muss, 
Took spiritus vivi rect., cum oleum juniperus. 

Now, Jones came in with mind intent on what he was to make ; 
John saw him come, and felt that now t'was time for him to quake ; 
*• The man," said he, •* found fault with price, and wished some discount made; 
So I took off four thirty-five — was that too much ?" he said. 

** Too much ! why, John— but let me see ; the jalap cost a cent. 
And half a cent for calomel, and something more for rent ; 
The box and label — well, not much — I guess I am a little ahead ; 
Five cents will cover all the cost ; so we've made ten," he said. 

One fertile source of confusion to the inexperienced drug- 
gist, and of peril to the pubh'c, is the different weights with 
which he has to do, buying as he .does by avoirdupois, and 
compounding and dispensing by another standard measure. 

Our ideal druggist must be somewhat of a linguist, as he is 
not only liable to have foreigners among his customers, but 
must, in the large cities, use the foreign pharmacopoeias. 

He must keep up with the times. His world moves rapidly. 
Old medicines become obsolete, new ones are constantly ap- 
pearing. He cannot even wait for them to be declared official 
before making their acquaintance. He must know all about 
the substances he uses, their physical properties, compatibil- 
ities, chemical combinations and affinities. Of mineral and 
artificial inorganic specimens he must know at a glance the 
crystalline appearances. It is not enough for him to know 
that Epsom salts and oxalic acid differ greatly in their taste, 
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but that the former thrown on the fire will melt, while the 
latter will sparkle and sputter in the burning ; it must be im- 
possible for him to mistake quinia for morphia. 

As the physician should be something of a pharmacist, so 
the druggist should be something of a do6lor — at least suffi- 
ciently so to comprehend the technical terms. 

I have seen young druggists who did not know the A, B, C 
of medical parlance. We can readily imagine the following 
story true. It illustrates the point I wish to make. We will 
let the young man tell of it himself: 

" I had little more than common schooling and a smattering of 
Latin. I became fired with the ambition to become something more 
than my fathers had been, tillers of the soil. In due time I was grad- 
uated from a college of pharmacy and become a druggist's assistant. 

'* One day two physicians happened to meet for consultation in our 
store. With serious faces, and, no doubt with the intent of puzzling 
me, they held a conversation from which I gathered the following facts : 
* Yes, the boy has all the pathognomonic characteristics of the major 
exanthemata. 

" ' His case is one of regular rubeola vulgaris, although the efflores 
centia or effloratio is, it must be acknowledged, somewhat peculiar. 

" * The stadium prodromorum was unusually protracted. The ck- 
anthem disappears transiently under pressure of the finger. 

*' * The stadium eruptionis was quite normal, but the present one, 
that of fioritionis possesses a vivid and remarkable crimson, while the 
stigmatised dots already begin to coalesce into crescents. 

*' ' Among the earlier prodromes the nurse testified to more than 
usually severe horripilations, for which she administered a pediluvium. 

" * From the first there has been great exacerbation of temperature 
toward evening. 

" * Meanwhile there has been complete anorexia, and an almost ex- 
cruciating frontal cephalgia, seemingly proceeding from the craniil 
periosteum. 

'^ ' The catarrhal symptoms, the irritation of the conjunctivae, the 
suffusion, lachrymation, and coryza, the constriction of thorax and 
dyspnoea, have been distressing. 

" ' The faucial affection was severe enough to elicit constant com- 
plaint and to produce great difficulty of deglutition. 

" * The tonsils, pharynx, and palate were all implicated. The cough, 
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sounding almost like pertussis, was laryngeal, paroxysmal and almost 
spasmodical. Expectoration was viscid mucus. The onomatopoia of 
the voice was excessive. 

" * There is now threatened coma and partial delirium, slight tume- 
faction of cheeks and eyelids, and persistant epistaxis for which we 
were obliged to administer an errhine, and to plug the posterior nares. 

" * There is likewise a decided soreness in the iliac fossae, and a ten- 
dency toward furunculuous development. 

" * As the period of desquamation approaches, of course we hope 
for an abatement of the symptoms. 

" * The copperish tint, however, of the epidermis shows that an 
ecchymosis has taken place in the derm.' 

" I was personally interested in the boy. He was a pet of mine. I 
had not the least idea what was the matter with him. My anxiety 
overcame my prudence ; and I asked the doctors to tell me the worst. 
Imagine my relief and my mortification when they answered * measles^ " 

Although druggists and doflors are natural allies, they are 
naturally jealous of each other. The physician strongly ob- 
jefts when the druggist prescribes over the counter ; and the 
druggist is displeased when the do6lor dispenses his own drug. 

Proprietary medicines are also a bone of contention ; but of 
these it may be said : ** As it was in the beginning, is now, 
and ever shall be.** Pliny is our authority for saying that pro- 
prietary medicines were as common in Rome two thousand 
years ago as they are here now. It is the druggist's business to 
respefl all formulas, whether proprietary, magistral or official- 

The ideal druggist has always been sotnething more than a 
dealer in regular orthodox medicines. In ancient Egypt, as 
we have seen, he was a priest, learned in all the sacerdotal 
mysteries. 

Now, in addition to the one prominent profession, he is 
Superintendent of a Bureau of Information, and serves without 
pay in the capacity of assistant postmaster. He is the money- 
changer of the neighborhood, and is often applied to for the 
loan of small sums. I do not think our ideal druggist is es- 
pecially prone to fool his money away by lending it ; but if so, 
it would be well for him to remember : 

** I had my money and my friend. 
1 lent my money to my friend. 
I lost my money and my friend." 
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The modern druggist keeps an express-office and a cigar 
store, *' runs " a soda-fountain, has telephone-conneflion, and» 
too often, a genteel second-rate liquor-saloon. He is expefled 
to supply himself with the latest city and business Directories, 
which, out of compliment to the disorderly habits of his callers, 
he keeps chained. 

Corner drug-stores, like ** happy gates of gospel grace,'* 
stand open night and day. The man who has been on duty 
all the day ought never to be liable to be broken of his rest at 
night. Bodily fatigue has certainly been responsible for many 
dreadful mistakes. My ideal druggist is at his actual business 
but eight hours out of the twenty-four. For him there should 
be no more compounding, powdering, steeping, precipitating, 
levigating, elutration, nor extraction that day. He may in- 
deed be in the store, but rather as an supernumerary, playing 
the agreeable, and recreating in its higher sense. He should 
always have some means of self-improvement and diversion at 
hand. Of these, poetry, painting, or music, are perhaps the 
most available. I have known one druggist who was a real 
artist in water colors, and another who played exquisitely. 

This reminds me that I have heard there are druggists who 
are so musical, and at the same time so generous, that if you 
buy a dollar's worth of cascarilla or collodion, or anything 
they will give you a vial in {violin). It might be of service to 
remind such persons it is .well to be just, rather than generous. 

The delicate weights and measures with which the druggist 
is familiar, should teach him exadlness in all his dealings. 

Our ideal druggist is gracious, and gentle, too. 

Some years ago there was in this city a French druggist, by 
the name of Poizatte. He had been Minister of Finance un- 
der Louis Philippe. When that monarch abdicated his throne, 
Poizatte gave to his king the larger part of his fortune, came 
as an exile to America, learned pharmacy, and worked to 
support his family. 

I have seen him when a little girl came in for a petiny's^ 
worth of powder, wait on her with all the grace of a courtier^, 
and when the little maid dropped the penny in his hands say: 
*• Thank you, my little girl," as politely as if the purchase had 
been worth dollars. 
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'' Dead flies cause the ointment of the apothecary to send forth a 
stinking savor, so doth a little folly him that is in reputation for wis- 
dom and honor. 

Our ideal druggist is a man of broad views and a tolerant 
spirit. He never indulges in flippant remarks against High 
Church or Low. He casts no refleftion on either Jew or Gen- 
tile customs. He is not even a political partisan. 

The Democratic leader does not like to take his dose from 
a rampant Republican ; neither does one of the opposite party 
relish his physic from a violent Democrat. 

" If we our own opinion have, we can afford to let others have theirs 
too." 

There is no business in which every sense needs to be more 
thoroughly trained. A keen olfactory is of immense service 
to the druggist. I once knew a student in pharmacy whose 
sense of smell was naturally so acute, and had been so well 
trained, that out of all the number of medicines given him to 
name, he only missed three in the final examination ; and 
these were two simple solutions of salts, and a specimen of 
aqua destillata. On the other hand some are so defe6live in 
this sense they cannot recognise anything with a less charac- 
teristic odor than assafcetida. One person sees no reason why 
carbolic acid should not be used as a perfume on dress-occa- 
sions. 

No man more than a druggist needs to have his wits about 
him. He needs to be cautious ; and in putting up powerful 
prescriptions to think twice before afling. In labels, he should 
have a perfefl system. To the name on the label he should, 
if possible, add the maximum dose ; and whether to be taken 
internally or applied. In handling any dangerous drug to the 
customer, repeat the name and dose. 

Care and accuracy are essentials. Each ingredient used in 
a preparation should be carefully checked off, as the desired 
quantity is taken out, and then the jar replaced on the shelf 
before proceeding further. 

fr In case of compounding a poison, it should be doubly 
checked, by the aid of an assistant. 
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It is well worth one*s while to take such precaution, and so 
prevent possible mistakes. If Mr, Am Ende, of Hoboken, N. 
J., had done this, a precious life would have been saved, be- 
sfdes life-long regret. 

The druggist must not only be careful that he makes no 
mistakes himself, but he must see that his customer does not 
make them. 

•• When I was a young druggist," said a friend of mine, "a 
woman one day came in and asked for five cents* worth of 
camphor in a teacup. I waited upon her while she chatted 
pleasantly. Afterward, I had occasion to go down town for 
an hour, and on returning found a great state of excitement 
about a mistake I had made. The story was being circulated 
that I had given Mrs. Blank camphor instead of castor-oil, and 
that her child was killed. My first impulse was to leave the 
scene of disaster, but on refle£lion, I knew that If there was 
an error it was not mine. I went direftly to sec the person. 

*' You gave me camphor when I wanted castor-oil," she said, "and 

if I hadn't happened to smell it I might now have a dead daughter in 

my house." 

" Allow me, madam, to see the cup." 

" Certainly ; here it is. Now, is that not camphor ?" 

" Yes," I answered, "that is so ; and the label calls for camphor, just 

what you asked for, as that bit of paper proves. The mistake, madam, 

is your own." 

" I then demanded that she should go at once to her neighbors and 

as far as possible, undo the mischief which her false charge had 

started. This early ^experience," he added, " has made me always 

especially careful of my labels." 

A druggist should have large love of order. He should put 
classes of remedies, such as anaesthetics, narcotics, anti-feb- 
rites, purgatives, absorbents, roborants, and stimulants, each 
by themselves; it makes one shudder to see ''Rough on Rats" 
sold over the same counter with such innocetit things as 
powdered poke-root. Volatile and deliquescent materials 
should be carefully enclosed and stoppered. Not only salts of 
silver and hydrocyanic acid> but Phytolacca, Stillingia, and 
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all remedies in which chlorophyl is a component part, should 
be carefully excluded from the light, which will chemically 
transform their nature. 

Although the apothecary does not, or rarely, gather 
the roots, herbs, leaves or seeds that he manipulates, 
he needs to know all about gathering them, just as the 
lady of the house will command better service if she under- 
stands the minutiae of housekeeping. The ideal druggist is, 
in short, master of his art and ''understands his business." 

It will never be said of one of his patrons: ** She spent all 
she had in medicine and was nothing bettered, but rather grew 
worse ;" and that ''he has no healing medicines." 

The prescriptions that come to his hands are not only per- 
fc6lly filled, but properly compounded. His rule is never to 
think a thing good enough while it can be made better. 

IMPORTANT COUNSEL. 

The ideal druggist does not marry young ; twenty-five will 
do, but thirty is better. Then he knows his needs. He 
should be a true lover, however, long before that time. Let 
him love, not as a certain party are said to vote — ** early and 
often," — but only let him, early and wisely, seek his ideal. His 
studies of chemical affinities should teach him something of 
physical and temperamental affinities as well. 

If, in his experiments, he puts chloride of mercury and 
iodide of potassium together, there will be an effort on the 
part of the mercury to take the iodine away from the potas- 
sium. Left thus alone, the potassium and chlorine will unite, 
not knowing what else to do with themselves. This is only 
a partial marriage. We see them every day ; but radicles, 
like those in the true marriage-state, cannot be separated. 

When, after years of mutual study and acquaintance, one 
is sure of his radicle, happy is the druggist whose sweetheart 
becomes his wife, and whose wife is always his sweetheart. 

Finally, the true ideal that should fill any man*s heart, and 
especially that of our ideal druggist, which should fire all his 
energies, is excellence in his own sphere, the living of his own 
particular life as fully and as nobly as he can. 
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PROPRIETARY NOSTRUMS VS, PHYSICIANS. 
By W. H. May, M. D.. New York City. 

The multitude of proprietary nostrums which we see adver- 
tised in every conceivable way, and which are for sale every- 
where throughout the country, can hardly be less than a curse 
upon the community. The great majority of those who manu- 
facture them are ignorant and unskilled in medical knowledge. 
They are accordingly guilty of tampering with human life, and 
are therefore dangerous members of society ; and the public 
should be prote6led from them by law. If their '* remedies," 
as they term them, are harmless, and made merely to cater to 
the morbid appetites of their consumers, then they are guilty 
of dishonesty, and obtaining money under false pretenses, and 
taking unfair advantage of those who are suffering from real 
or imaginary diseases. 

I regret to state, that occasionally physicians are found 
Willing to lend their names to certificates commending the 
medical virtues of some of the preparations. To find the names 
of clergymen attached to such documents is a common occur- 
ence. How sensible and educated men can do it is a problem 
which they alone can explain. There is no valid excuse for a 
physician. The principle is radically wrong. The results to 
be sure concern the public who are to be duped vastly more 
than him, yet he is aware of the deception, and is morally 
responsible. There has been too much carelessness upon this 
point. Probably in some instances good nature led them to 
yielding to importunities of some friend ; or false assurance 
that the medicines were to be used to a limited extent, sub- 
jeft to certain restriflions. Either case is inexcusable. 

It may be remarked that it is creditable to the medical pro- 
fession that so few pander thus to the interests of this species 
of quackery. The number is comparatively small. Some of 
the proprietors claim to be physicians. If any of them are or 
ever were, and, for the sake of making more rapid or greater 
gains, have openly and deliberately adopted such pra6lice or 
method, then they have disgraced a noble calling and should 
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be held in contempt. The members of the Patent-Medicine 
Brigade assert that *'do6lors are opposed to their nostrums, 
because they deprive them of their business." We may retort 
that they are mistaken. While the nostrum-consumers may 
be temporarily relieved, yet meanwhile they are entailing upon 
themselves more aggravated forms of disease, incurable by 
these vile compounds, and are finally compelled to resort to 
the physician. Thus they pay dearly, both physically and 
financially, for his attempts to repair the damages occasioned 
by such miserable unscientific work. They may exult over 
the mistaken idea that the composition of their nostrums is a 
most profound secret. Chemistry, however, reveals every- 
thing, and enables the physican to learn what deleterious 
drugs have been dispensed. I think I can safely appeal to the 
experience of any educated physician pra6licing among the 
community to bear me out in the assertion, that they them- 
selves have personal cognisance of numerous cases of patients 
coming under their care, whose constitutions have been 
greatly injured and their cure retarded by the persistent use 
of proprietary nostrums prior to submitting themselves to ap- 
propriate treatment. This being the case so frequently, who 
can estimate the number of physical wrecks and even deaths 
occasioned by the use of these articles, for which their pro- 
je6lors are direftly responsible ? 

It is not to be expe6led that this traffic can be immediately 
suppressed : far from it. The ignorance and misplaced con- 
fidence of a large portion of the community tends to confirm 
the evil. There seems to be a strange infatuation which has 
seized the public mind, even of those whom we have reason 
to believe ought to know better. If the delicate works of a 
watch were deranged they would not be foolish enough to 
resort to a blacksmith for repairs, but rather to a competent 
jeweller. But the instant the infinitely more delicate organ- 
ism of the human system becomes deranged, they fly to the 
nostrum-vender, and like newly-hatched birds open their 
mouths, and swallow without question whatever is presented 
to them. The physician who dares raise his voice against this 
is frequently charged with selfish motive, and his warning falls 
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unheeded upon the public ear ; nevertheless it is his duty. As 
long as constitutions differ and idiosyncrasies exist, it is im» 
possible for any one ever to produce a specific to be used by 
all persons under all circumstances. It requires close study and 
careful observation on the part of physicians to discover these 
constitutional peculiarities, and to so adopt their medication to 
meet them. In view of these highly-important fa6ls. the utter 
fallacy of the attempted cure by administration of ** patent 
medicines'* is amply demonstrated. It may be proper here to 
remark, that in order to preserve the honor and respeft of our 
profession » its members must avoid and discountienance this 
species of quackery, and so permit no discredit to be reflected 
upon one of the most noble professions to which the human 
intellect may be devoted. 



THE '' CELL-THEORY r 

CAN THE CELL-THEORY BE MAINTAINED IN THE LIGHT 

OF RECENT INVESTIGATIONS? 

By John A. Beuermann, hi East 25th Street, New York. 

Since the time of our collegiate days we have been taught 
the beauties of the cell-theory, and have been led to believe 
that in the present conception it satisfa6lorily explains all the 
(physical) phenomena of life, animal and vegetable. We 
were indo6lrinated with ingenious theories, giving the origin, 
development and differentiation of cells and tissues ; and after 
having become thoroughly acquainted with the intricacies of 
this dodlrine, which has held sway for near half a century, 
we are confronted with the query : Can this theory^ so unique 
in its history^ so logical^ apparently^ in its conclusions^ be main- 
tained in the light of recent investigations ? Do these inves- 
tigations justify the assumption that our bodies are built up of 
cells, as houses are of bricks; which cells — although supposed 
to be alive and the seat of life — are glued together by a life- 
less cement, the intercellular substance } 

In order properly to consider a question of such importance 
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it becomes almost necessary carefully to review the develop- 
ment and progress of the cell-theory. Another object, how- 
ever, in presenting the principal features of the cell-do6lrine 
is to draw attention to errors in the same and to observations 
that have led to the publication of a theory, which seems des- 
tined to replace it, possibly in the near future. 

Having had the opportunity of demonstrating this new 
theory, being thoroughly convinced of its correftness, and 
wishing to impart this conviction to a large number of scien- 
tists, who, owing to their calling, have no time to devote to 
tedious laboratory-investigations — although interested in any- 
thing that means progress in histology or pathology — I am 
innpelled to bring this subject before you. 

Previous to 1838 granules and fibres were considered to be 
the ultimate morphological elements. In that year Mr. 
Schleiden, by means of microscopical examinations, discov- 
ered the cellular structure of vegetable tissues ; and when in 
1839, Theodore Schwann demonstrated the analogy between 
the vegetable and animal cells, the scientific world hailed the 
new-born idea almost as a revelation. According to Schlei- 
den and Schwann, the ultimate morphological element was 
the celL 

Originally a cell was defined as a vesicle, filled with liquid,, 
having an enclosing membrane of its own and a nucleus 
containing one or more nucleoli, floating in its in- 
terior. The spontaneous generation of the cell from 
the plasma, in which previously there had been no cells was 
first advocated by the Vienna school of humoral pathology ,^ 
founded by C. Rokitansky, and a number of ingenious theories 
as to the formation of the cell were advanced bv different in- 
vestigators. 

The great Berlin professor of pathology, R. Virchow, al- 
though closely adhering to the cell-theory, contributed largely 
to its final change. He insisted upon the presence of an en- 
closing membrane, yet considered the contents of the cell not 
a h'quidy but a semi-fluid gelatinous substance, holding a 
nucleus. He held, that the cell was the ultimate constituent 
element of the animal body, being the seat of life. According 
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to his views no cell could originate from the plasma but every 
cell must be formed by or from a pre-existing cell ; his sum- 
mary in this regard being Omnis cellula e cellula, A pus-cell, 
which in Rokitansky*s view was a condensation of plasma, or 
its exudate, was in Virchow's conception an offspring of the 
conne£live-tissue cell, which having taken up the exudate as 
a pabulum, grew, enlarged and divided into a number of cells. 
In the tissues the cells were cemented together by means of 
the intercellular si^bstance, which -Virchow considered a pro- 
du6l of the secretion of the cells themselves. 

J. Henle bitterly opposed these views, firmly believing that 
the tissues were traversed only by little cavities and he ridi- 
culed Virchow for considering these cavities cells. To-day we 
readily understand the mistake of Henle, who used dry speci- 
mens only for microscopical research, and of necessity could 
see but cavities, where previously there had beei\ a liquid or 
semi-liquid mass, the cell proper. 

Lionel Beale, of London, attempted to revolutionise the 
cell-theory when, in i860, he established the do6lrine of the 
living, germinal or formin^^ and the dead, inert or formed 
material. The nucleus, which stained with carmine, he con- 
sidered as mainly living matter, and everything about the 
nucleus and about the the cell, consequently also, the inter- 
cellular substance as inert. One year afterwards, the late 
Max Schultze, of Bonn, published his Protoplasm-Theory, 
which at once fascinated the pathologists of Europe and re- 
ceived a broadcast acknowledgment. He plainly demon- 
strated that an enclosing wall adout the so-called cell was not 
invariably present, for he observed in low organisms, as well 
as in isolated cells of highly-developed animals, offshoots 
bulging forth, surpassing in length even the diameter of the 
original body and he could not conceive of a degree of 
elasticity of a membrane, making such extension possible. 
By Schultze then the cell was degned as a mass or lump of 
protoplasm endowed with the properties of life and containing 
a nucleus. He deemed the term ** cell " a highly unsatisfac- 
tory one and explicitly announced that were it not for the 
sake of reverence for Schwann he would certainly discard it» 
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Ernst Bruecke, of Vienna, in the same year, l86l, proved that 
inasmuch as the nucleus, both in vegetable and animal cells, 
is often absent, it could not be an essential of the ceil. Ac- 
cording to his deBnition the simplest cell was nothing but a 
mass or lump of protoplasm, desitute of the enclosing mem- 
brane and eventually destitute of a nucleus. Even the granules 
which M. Schultze thought essential to the protoplasm, he 
even considered immaterial, declaring protoplasm to be a 
stru6lureless, jelly-like mass endowed with life. This, at the 
beginning of the eighth decade of our century, was the condi- 
tion of the cell-theory, as admirably set forth in S. Strieker's 
Handbook of Microscopy : ** A mass of struilureless proto^ 
plasm r Carpenter, of London, wittily defined the cell as a 
rifle without barrel, lock or butt ; and the celebrated Huxley 
was constrained, in 1869, to announce in sheer despair, that, 
based upon the cell-theory, the history of the development of 
the teeth was not intelligible ! 

In 1873 C. Heitzmann published his researches on the struc- 
ture of protoplasm, showing that a granule, originally solid, 
by taking into its interior some liquid from without will be- 
come, first, pierced by closed spaces, the so-called vacuoles, 
and later, reticular in struflure ; a nucleus originally solid, 
likewise, will become vacuoled and subsequently reticulated. 
The originally solid lump or mass, or granule is the living 
matter and this living matter assumes the shape of a frame- 
work, by being traversed by vacuoles, and later the shape of a 
net-work if the frame-work be perforated and the liquid fill 
the meshes. In this view the original shape of living matter, 
in so far as it is perceptible to our eyes, with the assistance of 
our best microscopes, is the granular one. Yet this is not 
ultimate either, since we know that innumerable germs exist 
in air and water, which, while they are germs, are not per- 
ceptible, but become so after attaining a certain size. From 
the granules is developed a lump of protoplasm, in which only 
the net-work, represents the living matter proper, whereas 
the enclosed liquid, though containing nitrogenous substances, 
is non-living, non-contra6tile. The nucleus itself is composed 
of living matter also, at first solid andjater reticular. Its re- 
al 
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ticulum is a continuation ofthat of the surrounding protoplasm, 
and on account of its minuteness becomes invisible. The masi 
of protoplasm is bordered by an extremely thin layer of con- 
tinuous living matter, permitting of a high degree of exten- 
sion by the pressure on the enclosed liquid (hyaline flap). 

If you adhere to the cell-theory, where will you begin to apply 
the term cell? Will you apply it to a single granule, for in- 
stance a spore; will you wait till the body becomes nucleated; 
or will you adopt the view of Bruecke, as is done by Strieker 
in the great coUeflive work above quoted, that a jelly-like 
mass, if it only shows signs of life, is entitled to the term 
cell } 

A droplet of acid urine, watched under the microscope 
from hour to hour will reveal to you fafts, not consistent with 
the cell-theory. At the first minute, scarcely perceptible 
granules appear ; following the development of one of these 
we find that in a short time the granule has grown, has be- 
come vacuoled, and at last is an oblong body about the size 
of a red blood-corpuscle, without a nucleus, reticular in 
structure ; and it proves its viability by sending forth sprouts 
or buds, which again from the granular stage pass into the 
reticular one. forming a new oblong body, a new individual. 
This is the history of the development of the well-known 
oidum, the organism of fermentation, such as we meet 
in acid urine after eight or twelve hours, more especially 
if it holds some sugar or albumen in solution and be kept at 
rest. Obviously, the relation of the original granule to the 
fully-developed spore is the same as that of an ovum to a 
fully-developed mammalian body. I ask again, at which 
stage of development of such an oidium is the term '* ceir 
applicable } Is it not far more satisfactory to express the 
morphologic appearance, according to necessity, and call a 
granule, a granule^ and a corpuscle, a corpuscle^ but never a 
cell? We are satisfied with the expressions *' blood-corpus- 
cle/' "pus-corpuscle," ** oidium," etc., never requiring the 
term ''cell," which is misleading and meaningless in this con- 
nection. Some may be rather pleased with the term " cell," 
and for isolated (unicellular) organisms, the harm done by 
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the use of the word seems to be rather small. The miscon- 
ception appears at once, however, if we apply the expression 
"cell" to complicated formations, such as the tissues of the 
animal and vegetable body. 

The variety of connedlive tissue known as cartilage, was 
was the one, the observation of which first led Schwann to 
believe in the stru6lural identity of animal and vegetable or- 
ganisms. We would express the scope of the cell-theory in 
regard to the strufture of this tissue by the following com- 
parison : Place raisins into a mass of dough and mix both 
thoroughly ; the raisins represent the cells, and the dough 
the intercellular substance or matrix ; the raisins, as the cells, 
are the seat of life, and the dough, as the intercellular sub- 
stance, is inert and has been secreted by the raisins. In 1873 
it was shown by C. Heitzmann that the intercellular or basis- 
substance is by no means inert, but traversed by living mat- 
ter in a reticular shape, just as the cartilage-corpuscles them- 
selves ; the only difference being that the meshes of the living 
reticulum in the cartilage-corpuscles are filled with a liquid, 
while those of the basis-substance contain a semi-solid mass, 
kindred to glue and unknown in its chemical composition. 
The reticulum of the living matter is narrow in the cartilage- 
corpuscles, and somewhat wider in the basis-substance, yet 
present in both. I have seen specimens of cartilage, stained 
with chloride of gold, under a power of twelve hundred dia- 
meters, in which the continuity of reticulum of the cartilage- 
corpuscles with that of the basis-substance was plainly ap- 
parent. 

A piece of bone, not thoroughly decalcified by chromic acid, 
will present the same appearances as cartilage. What his- 
tologists formerly called the lacunae and the canaliculi really 
are excavations in the basis-substance of the bone ; but they 
contain protoplasm, either in the shape of a reticulum with a 
central nucleus in the lacunae, or in the shape of delicate, 
beaded fibrils running in the canaliculi, not entirely filling 
their calibres. From the periphery of bone-corpuscles, as 
weli as from the coarser offshoots, innumerable lateral off- 
shoots arise, running into the basis-substance and traversing 
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it to such an extent that the fields of the inert basis-sub- 
stance, infiltrated with lime-salts, appear extremely minute, 
ever under our best and most powerful lenses ; in short, 
the whole bone-tissue is alive, not only the bone-corpus- 
cles proper, but also the basis-substance between the cor- 
puscles. 

A thin plate of one of the hardest tissues of the body, the 
dentine, treated with osmic acid or chloride of gold solution 
and partially decalcified, will show the same configuration of 
the basis-substance between the dentinal canaliculi as the 
bone-tissue between the offshoots of the bone-corpuscles. 
The comparatively coarse beaded fibres, lying within the 
the dentinal canaliculi.* send lateral offshoots, looking like 
•delicate, thorny proje6lions, in large numbers into the fields 
between the dentinal canaliculi, there establishing a delicate 
reticulum. The dentine, therefore, is alive, all through ; not 
only are the dentinal fibrils formations of living matter but the 
living matter is present throughout the basis-substance, hither- 
to held to be inert ; and there are no interruptions in its del- 
icate filigree-work, either in the three varieties of conneftive 
tissue justdescribed, or in any other of its varieties, including 
the myxomatous and the fibrous forms. Where are the cells? 
Where are the individuals ? Where would the raisins be, if 
the raisins had the same structure as the dough ? 

The muscle-tissue which, as before mentioned, Beale con- 
sidered as formed material, furnishes strong proofs of the con- 
tinuity of living or contra6lile matter. The transverse rows 
of the striped muscle are, as Bowman, of London, showed in 
the year 1848. composed of prismatic particles, to which the 
power of contraflility is inherent. It was proved that all the 
sarcous elements, as Bowman proposed to term these prismatic 
pieces, are uninterruptedly connefted with one another by 
means of delicate conical threads. Upon this ground alone 
can we understand the mechanism of muscle-aflion, namely: 
that it is the result of the approachment of the rows of sarcous 
elements and the increase of bulk of the single sarcous ele- 
ments, which process is identical with the contraftion taking 

*AIso known as Tome's fibres. 
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place in any protoplasmic mass during the changes of its 
form and during locomotion. The direft transmission of the 
nerve-impulse to the sarcous elements is easily understood. 

Concerning nerve-tissue, doubts were long ago expressed 
as to the cellular nature of the ganglionic corpuscles embedded 
in the gray substance, owing to the fa6l that they are very 
large and supplied with a number of offshoots, some running 
into the reticulum of the gray substance, some elongated 
direftly into axis-cylinders and running in the shape of 
medullated and non-medullated nerve-fibres to the further- 
most points of the body. The reticular strufture in the gan- 
glionic bodies, as well as in cartilage, was seen as long ago as 
1867 by C. Frommann, of Jena, who suggested that possibly 
this stru6lure is widely spread throughout the body ; without,. 
however, appearing to understand the significance of this sug- 
gestion. This reticular strufture is especially well marked in 
the gray substance of the brain and spinal cord and becomes 
conspicuous by treatment with a one-per-cent. solution of osmic 
acid. No such reagent is required, however ; for fine slices of 
the gray substance, removed from the brain of an animal im- 
mediately after its death, if the specimen be placed in an in- 
different liquid, such as serum of blood, or a half-per-cent. 
solution of chloride of sodium, will show this struflure, at 
least for some time. Inasmuch as the ganglionic elements 
are acknowledged to be the central organs for sensation and 
motion, we may consider the contraftion of the living matter 
as the fundamental process of nervous aftivity — both motion 
and sensation ; and upon this supposition the mystery sur- 
rounding nerve-aftion is, to a great extent, solved. 

The epithelia, playing such an important part in protecting 
the surfaces of the alimentary, the respiratory, the uro-genital 
tra£ls and in the process of secretion in organs termed glands^ 
were likewise in previous years thought to be cells, surrounded 
and isolated by some horny material, the cement-substance. 
In about i860, attention was drawn to the presence of thorny 
projections arising from the epithelia, with conical bases and 
traversing the cement-substance. Schronn and M. Schultze 
were the principal writers upon these formations, yet they did 
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not endeavor to explain their significance. When the epithelia 
were torn apart their surfaces often appeared studded with 
** prickles ;" hence the term, prickle-cell. To-day we know 
that these prickles are invariably present between the epi- 
thelia, that they are formations of living matter, and serve for 
the inter-conneflion of the epithelia into a continuous layer. 
An isolated epithelial body we term to-day an epithelium, and 
not an epithelial-cell as is still done by a number of writers. 
The same connexions by means of prickles or thorns are vis- 
ible in the derivations of epithelia, such as the crystalline lens 
of the eye and the enamel of the teeth. In this latter tissue, 
the hardest of the body, the original epithelia are lost and 
have assumed the character of prisms, between which inter- 
stices are seen holding delicate fibrils of living matter, which 
send minute offshoots through the prisms, causing their 
striated appearance. This struflure of the enamel of the 
teeth was discovered in 1878 by the New- York dentist, C. F« 
W. Boedecker. 

Recently, advanced botanists have also demonstrated that 
the plant is not composed of isolated cells, but that the living 
matter of plants is also continuous, by means of delicate off- 
shoots traversing the cellulose between the so-called cells. 
The researches of C. Frommann, Sachs, Tangl and Hillhouse 
of London, have mainly contributed to verify this theory. 

For the accuracy of these views which I have submitted, I 
can vouch from my* own most careful observations. Some 
may doubt the praflical benefit of the knowledge of the inti- 
mate constru6lion of the body to the pradlicing physican ; yet 
the physician is continually at work upon the human body, 
either by means of medicines or the knife, as the engineer is 
upon the engine. Woe to the engineer who is not familiar 
with every constituent part of his engine ! A single screw 
out of place, if not returned by the trained hand of the skilled* 
educated and conversant engineer, may cause incalculable 
mischief. The case is similar with the human organism, a 
mechanism as extremely intricate. Woe to the physician 
who attempts to treat a patient, to correfl an abnormal 
condition, to replace a loose screw in this mechanism, un- 
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less he be conversant with the construflion of this wonder* 
fully-complicated organisation, at least in its main features* 
If he relies upon his experience alone, he is on a level with 
the Indian medicine-man, who administers powdered snake- 
skin and different varieties of clay or conjures spirits simply 
because in his experience these things seem to have proved 
beneficial. We must have a scientific foundation for our 
medical activity, and this foundation is given by anatomy, 
M^^r^scopic as well as microscopic. 

To recapitulate what has been said is : that our bodies are 
not composed of single individuals ; but all the so-called cells 
are interconnefted throughout all the tissues. It would be 
erroneous, however, to say, as Rindfleisch, of Wuerzburg, 
does, that we must speak of connected, instead of isolated 
cells. It has been shown and proved that the basis-substance 
between the cells has the same strufture as the cells them- 
selves ; and in inflammatory processes the basis-substance 
proves to be alive, just as the cells ; hence an increase and a 
new formation of protoplasm may arise from any particle of a 
given tissue, after the liquefaftion of its more solid constitu- 
ents. The body is one continuous mass of living matter, is 
therefore one individual and not made up of millions of 
individuals. 

Only in the enclosed spaces of the body, the blood and the 
lymph-vessels, do we see isolated lumps of protoplasm sus* 
pended in a liquid ; blood and lymph, however, are not tis- 
sues, but carriers of nourishing and effete materials, being in 
conta<5l with all the tissues of the body. Closed spaces hold- 
ing isolated granules of living matter are often observed, even 
in the simplest lump of protoplasm, in the so-called vacuoles 
of cells. We cannot call the granules suspended in the liquid, 
individuals, but we must call the protoplasmic lump the unit, 
in the interior of which, temporarily at least, particles of the 
unit may float about. A large vase consisting of one piece of 
marble may have different veins, colors and shadings and there 
may be differences in the intrinsic constitution of different parts 
of it ; still it is one continuous piece and as such exemplifies the 
modern views of the construction of the body. Were the vase 
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composed of innumerable single pieces of the marble, cemented 
together in the shape of mosaic, then would it represent in its 
stru6lure the ideas of the old cell-theory. 

My attention was first called to these apparently startling^ 
views in the laboratory for biological research, founded by the 
renowned microscopist Dr. C. Heitzmann in New York in the 
year 1874. Having had ample time and opportunity by care- 
ful observations to investigate and finally to fully verify them, I 
was pleased to find that in this laboratory there existed no 
predominating medical faftion. The Ecleflic and the Homoeo- 
pathist is as sincerely welcomed as the Allopathist. Every- 
body enjoys faithful, honest and judicious instruflion. Dodtor 
Heitzmann in fa6l occupies to-day a position similar to that of 
the pioneer Ecleftics. He propounded theories contrary to 
the dogmas of the recognised authorities of the Old School ;. 
and that school frowns upon him and refuses to consider his 
views till its superior authorities in England, France or Ger- 
many have given them their sanfloin. He institutes a labora- 
tory in America with the intention to make this country inde- 
pendent of Europe in the field of biological research. 

In Europe there is only one pathologist of renown. Dr. S. 
Strieker, of Vienna, a former teacher of Heitzmann's. He>. 
after making the announcement that over six years of careful 
study were required to accomplish his conversion, completely, 
and unreservedly accepts these novel theories ; while of more, 
than nine hundred students of Dr. Heitzmann in the United- 
States, a great many of them are thus enthusiastic disciples of 
his do6lrine. In view of these fafts he feels that he can afford, 
to await patiently the approval of European scientists. To 
those who crave for information in this intricate branch of. 
study I would sincerely commend a visit to New York in. 
preference to one to the Old World. 

As already mentioned these views have been before the Old-. 
School for fifteen years and are not yet taught in any of their; 
medical schools. Let us study and prove them and if we find we> 
can corroborate them, as I have no doubt we can, let us use our 
influence to have them promulgated through our Ecle6lic- 
Colleges and thus show that as our Ecleflic forefathers had the 
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couragre to introduce an American system of the Praftice of 
Medicine, we are independent and courageous enough to pro- 
claim the American System of Morphology ! Let the Old 
World have what is beyond doubt its own — antiquity and con- 
servatism ; ours is the future, and our watchword, '* Onward !" 



FOOD AND DRINK. 
By J. D. Crum, M. D., Owosso, Mich. 

The human body is wonderfully and fearfully made ; con- 
sisting of a multiplicity of complex and complicated organs, 
each of which performs some essential function, and assists in 
keeping the whole corporeal system in working order, and 
maintaining the beauty/and symmetrical form of man. 

It is the law of nature that we cannot have force without 
waste, or change of elements ; and it is in order to compen- 
sate for the destruction of the human tissues which is perpetu- 
ally going on, and to maintain the proper standard of heat in 
the body, that we require food and drink. 

The elements which form the body are carbon, hydrogen, 
nitrogen, oxygen, phosphorus, sulphur, chlorine, sodium, po- 
tassium, calcium, magnesium, iron and fluorine ; hence it can 
only be these elements which are expended in the wear and 
tear of the body. In order to nourish the system, and keep 
it up to its standard of weight, the same amount of each ele- 
ment that is used must, therefore, be supplied in the food. For 
instance, a certain amount of carbon is consumed daily, and 
the same amount must be supplied by food containing 
carbon as one of its elements. Now in order to live 
properly, and according to the laws of physiology, we should 
take into our systems as nourishment, enough of each and 
tv^ry element that is used, and no more ; for all surplus be- 
comes a burden to the system ; and by the overloading of the 
digestive organs we produce debility and disease, after a man- 
ner analogous to that of compelling a man to perform more 
bodily exertion than he can endure. 
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We have learned how nourishment is obtained from food» 
and how it passes through the different processes of mastica- 
tion, insalivation, deglutination, digestion, chymification, 
chylifaction, and then how the process of assimilation, and 
secretion or separation of the nutritious elements from those 
that are to be excreted, take place ; and here it is well for us 
to remember that it is not what we eat, or the amount which 
we eat, but what we digest and assimilate, that nourishes our 
bodies. 

It is a fact admitted by all physiologists that a man may 
continually eat large quantities of food, and yet actually 
starve to death. What ! starve, when he has an abundance 
of food on hand .^ Yes, not only may, but does starve to 
death. Many children in our large cities, and some in cities . 
not large, die annually from starvation. Why is this } Now 
bear with us a few moments, and we will endeavor to explain 
this apparently bold assertion. Huj^ley says : ** Whether 
an animal be herbivorous, or carnivorous, it begins to starve 
the moment its vital food-stuffs consist of pure amyloids or 
fats, or any mixture of them. It suffers from what may be 
called nitrogen-starvation, and, sooner or later, dies." 

It has been demonstrated by experiments, that a man tak- 
ing a fair amount of exercise, consumes four thousand grains 
of carbon, and about three hundred of nitrogen in twenty- 
four hours. This statement refers to a temperate climate. 
As a matter of necessity, he needs such food as will give him 
the amounts of carbon and nitrogen thus consumed. If a man 
lives on meat alone, he consumes four pounds of fatless meat 
to obtain the necessary four thousand grains of carbon. ''Very 
well," you may say; *iet him eat four pounds of meat per day, 
if he prefers. ' But in eating that quantity of .meat he obtains 
twelve hundred grains of nitrogen, whereas he only needs 
three hundred, thus overloading the system with an excess 
of nitrogen. Again, suppose he eats enough oily substance, 
butter, fat meat, etc., to obtain four thousand grains of car- 
bon, and in that amount of tood gets only one hundred grains 
of nitrogen, what will be the result } Nitrogen-starvation, of 
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course ; or, from want of proper nourishment, his muscular 
system will gradually become weaker and weaker, till even- 
tually, death will be the result. 

So with the other elements of the body ; any one of them 
may be lacking, or furnished in too small quantities to main- 
tain the equilibrium of the system. 

Now disease is only a deviation from the normal standard 
of health, and we can readily see that it may be induced by 
an insufficient quantity of any one or more of the necessary 
elements ; or, by having an excess of one or more of them. 
However, nature has provided a safety-valve, through the 
excretory organs. These organs are constantly eliminating 
surplus material from the body, but if we continue, through 
ignorance or otherwise, to overtax them, disease or death 
will be the consequence. Do not infer from what we have 
said, that all diseases are caused from improper diet, for such 
is not the case ; but our candid opinion is, that fully fifty per 
cent, of the ailments of man, could by a proper mode of liv- 
ing, be avoided. If the organism is properly nourished by 
good, substantial food, and the digestive function not over- 
loaded,, it will resist almost any disease. 

Now the question naturally arises : what shall we eat that 
we may first develop our bodily systems, and then maintain 
them in perfeft health through the three score and ten years 
of our allotted time ? It is easy enough to ask questions 
which would puzzle and perplex the brains of philosophers or 
physiologists ; and, in truth, this is one of them. 

Various, indeed, are the circumstances and surroundings of 
the lives of men. One man works in-doors, another out 
in the open air ; one works almost wholly with his brain, and 
another with his muscular system ; one lives under the 
equator, and another near the North Pole. You can see at a 
glance that each man expends varying amounts of each ele- 
ment that goes to make up his body, depending upon his at- 
mospheric surroundings and his occupation. Hence, a man 
must have food in accordance with his surroundings, place of 
abode, and the amount and kind of work that he performs. 
In cold weather he will need more heat-producing food, or 
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food containing more carbon, than his system will need ia 
warmer weather. If he is poorly clothed he will need the 
more food, or rather more heat-producing aliment. The prize- 
fighter and the athlete each eats large quantities of nitrogenous 
food, such as beef-steak, eggs, brown bread, etc., that he may 
develop his muscular system and reduce the amount of adipose 
tissue. 

We have thus shown the necessity of a varying diet ; but 
aside from these general principles, every nation has its pecu- 
liarities in regard to diet. The Englishman loves his meat ; 
the Frenchman his dainty, mixed dishes ; the Irishman his 
potatoes ; the German, his sauer-kraut ; and the American 
takes the bill of fare of all. The Esquimalt eats the blubber 
of the whale, and drinks large quantities of oil ; and this is 
necessary to maintain the proper temperature of his body, as 
he lives in an exceedingly cold climate. The inhabitants of 
hot countries live on rice and vegetables. Think what would 
be the result if the Esquimaux and the Chinamen were to ex- 
change their bills of fare for a few days only ; the former 
would freeze to death, while the latter would die of biliousness. 

How much a man may eat and suffer no fatal results, de- 
pends somewhat upon the strength of his digestive organs 
and his habits of living. We have read of a man eating forty 
pounds of rice, sleeping a few hours, and then resuming his 
daily labor as though nothing had occurred. Sir John Frank- 
lin relates the story of an Esquimalt youth who ate sixteen 
pounds of tallow-candles, and a large piece of fat pork at one 
meal. 

It is a mystery to us that more people are not sick, when 
we realise the amount of poor, innutritious, and ill-prepared 
food that is daily eaten. It is a lamentable fa6l that we can- 
not all have just such articles of food as we would choose, and 
such as we know would be good for the proper maintenance 
of our physical existence. This contingency, in very many 
instances, cannot be avoided, and we are compelled to eat 
such as we have. However, there are few persons who can- 
not have a variety of good food to choose from, if they are 
so disposed. 



/ 
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Shall a man be a vegetarian ? If not, why not ? If he lives 
on vegetables alone he is compelled to eat enormous quan- 
tities of food in order to obtain a sufficient amount of nour- 
ishment ; thus loading his digestive organs with a vast amount 
of useless material. It is like the old, old story of sending a 
boy to mill with a half-bushel of grain in one end of the bag 
and a stone in the other ; he carries twice as much weight as 
is necessary. Then we say : ** Do not be striflly vegetarians, 
unless you desire to be continually carrying a burden, or wish 
to develop senatorial abdomens." On the other hand — shall 
a man be carnivorous ? If he lives on meat alone, he obtains 
too much nitrogen and not sufficient quantities of the other 
elements needed. His nervous and muscular systems may be 
well nourished, or over-stimulated, but the remaining portions 
suiTer for the want of food. Nitrogenous food is true muscular 
and nervous stimulant, and when used in excess, unduly ex- 
cites these systems. Therefore, it is better for a man to 
obtain his food part from the animal and part from the veg- 
etable kingdoms ; in other words, he should live on a mixed 
diet. 

Unbolted wheat-flour contains nearly all the essential ele- 
ments that a man needs to nourish his svstem, and more 
nearly in the proper proportions than any other one article 
of food ; and upon this alone, save water, a man may subsist 
for months, and probably for years. But, unfortunately, the 
refined taste of the American people causes them to give the 
most nourishing part of the wheat — to the babies ? — no ; to 
the hogs ; and while these animals grow fat, the American 
children grow up with poorly-developed and badly-nourished 
constitutions ; thin, sickly, delicate children often needing 
the aid of the physician, or filling premature graves. There 
are, likewise, a few persons whose stomach and bowel.! are so 
sensitive that they cannot eat brown bread and cracked wheat, 
and must, of course, use bolted flour, obtaining nitrogen and 
phosphorus from other food. 

Milk also contains enough of the essential elements to 
nourish children, but not in sufficient quantities to sustain the 
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strength of a laboring^ man. Oat-meal, thoroughly cooked, 
is nutritious and a good article of diet for students and people 
of sedentary habits. 

Buckwheat-flour, in the shape of hot griddle-cakes, is pal- 
atable and furnishes an article of food liked by many ; but it 
has the reputation of producing an eruption upon the skin, 
and pimples upon the face, and is, therefore, avoided by many 
young ladies and gentlemen. But let any healthy young per- 
son whom buckwheat-cakes affe6l in that manner, eat as much 
syrup and butter on hot biscuits as they would in eating hot 
griddle-cakes, for a period of sixty days, and note the result 
If the face of the person trying the experiment is free from 
pimples, we greatly mistake. 

We must not overlook corn-meal, so much used by the labor- 
ing men of the Western and Middle States. Families of this 
class enjoy their corn-bread for breakfast, a dinner of boiled 
pork and cabbage, with ** Johnnie-cake ;'* while mush and milk 
constitute their supper. Consequent upon this simple diet, 
and plenty of open-air exercise, healthy adults and children 
gather around the board and fireside. 

Rice forms the principal food for nearly one-third of the 
human race, and it is an excellent article of food — palatable, 
nutritious, and easy to digest ; but to live upon rice alone in a 
cold climate, one would be compelled to eat enormous quan- 
tities of it. It is more used in hot than in cold climates. 

Potatoes are almost as common an article of food as bread, 
and should be eaten by all classes ; but more care should be 
taken in assorting them, as those that are waxy, or damaged 
in any manner, are unfit to eat. They should be thoroughly 
boiled and mashed immediately before b^ing set upon the 
table. Fried potatoes are very hard to digest, and if we are 
permitted to make a suggestion, we would say to the young 
housekeeper : •' Do not feed your husband fried potatoes if 
you wish to keep him good-natured." Sweet potatoes con- 
tain large quantities of sugar, and when partaken of freely are 
liable to produce indigestion ; yet they are palatable and 
nutritious, and may be eaten in any reasonable quantity. 

Meat of some kind is absolutely necessary in this and north- 
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ern climates to sustain the strength of a person who performs 
any amount of mental or physical labor. Not that a man 
cannot be a stri£l vegetarian and live ; but to live, and to 
maintain a healthy, vigorous life, are conditions entirely 
diflerent. Beef is eaten more than any other meat by people 
engaged in mental and light physical labors ; and this is as it 
should be. It is very nutritious, and contains nitrogen in con- 
siderable quantities, thus affording food for nerve and muscle. 
It also contains carbon in proportion to the amount of the fat, 
and is therefore, a heat-producing aliment. When properly 
cooked it may be eaten in almost any condition of health. 

Many writers, men of ability, physiologists and physicians 
condemn pork as wholly unfit for human beings to eat ; but 
when we realise that three-fourths of our laboring men eat it 
freely day after day, and year after year, and are thereby able 
to perform more manual labor than they otherwise could en- 
dure, we must admit, though we dislike it ourselves, that pork 
is good food for a person performing hard manual labor. The 
only trouble is that it is hard to digest, and consequently no 
person engaged in light mental or physical labor can afford to 
impose so difficult a task upon his stomach as digesting pork, 
while he. himself, takes life more easily. Pork should be 
thoroughly cooked, and nether eaten raw or rare-done. 

Mutton is relished by many lovers of meat, and is rich in 
nourishment ; but care should be taken by those possessing 
feeble stomachs to eat but little of the fat. 

Turkey, chicken, squirrel and game of all kinds, may be 
used by all classes of people ; but the young housekeeper 
should early learn that a five-j'ear old "spring-chicken '" 
should be boiled for as many hours, or till tender, even though 
it should require all day. 

There is a notion of some individuals that fish is the food 
for philosophers and men who depend upon their wits for their 
daily bread ; and we have heard the sentiment advanced that 
by feeding a man upon fish you could make a philosopher of 
him. If such were the case, why are not fishermen all philoso* 
phers ? Fish contains phosphorus in small quantities, and in 
consequence thereof is good food for nerve and brain. 
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Eg:gs possess more nourishment than any other article of 
food, except meat, and for students and literary persons are 
surpassed by nothing ; giving splendid nerve-food and brain- 
food, as well as supporting the tissues in general. 

We cannot close this branch of our subje6l without men- 
tioning those luscious bivalves, oysters, palatable to most 
persons after learning to eat them ; easy to digest and full of 
nourishment. If you find your system failing ; if you are con- 
sumptive or scrofulous, or indisposed from any cause, put your- 
self upon a diet of oysters — yes, RAW OYSTERS, fresh from the 
shell if you can obtain them, with lemon-juice instead of 
vinegar, and your accustomed vigor and energy will in all 
probability soon return. 

We cannot mention all the things good to eat, and some of 
the best, perhaps, we have omitted. Vegetables and fruits of 
nearly every variety are good in their respeflive seasons, when 
properly matured, and nicely prepared for the table. 

We have now had a variety of solid foods under considera- 
tion, but nothing to drink. As, however, a man should eat 
before he drinks, we have purposely omitted to pass the bowl; 
and now as it goes around what shall it contain f Physiologi- 
cally, the system demands no liquid except water, hence we 
find it easy to answer the question. Water, and water alone, 
should be the drink of the whole human family; yes, the 
whole animal kingdom. 

We can imagine that we hear the question from afar : 
** What 1 are you going to condem tea and coffee, both of 
which are so much used by all civilised peoples ? Are you 
going to condemn beer and alcoholic drinks, which are used 
scarcely less .?" Believing a thing to be true, does not make 
it true. It was once believed that this globe of ours was flat. 
The excessive use of tea, coffee and beer by no means makes 
it ri^ht or necessary for us to use them. If you wish to cul- 
tivate a nervous dyspepsia, drink freely of strong tea three 
times a day ; if willing to develop it still more, eat hot grid- 
dle-cakes with plenty of syrup for breakfast, finish your 
dinner with cake and pudding ; and for supper have a few hot 
biscuits and a piece of mince-pie ; indulge in sedentary habits 
and retire early. 
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With a few general rules for eating we will close : I. Eat 
no more than you can digest. 2. Eat slowly, and nnasticate 
thoroughly. 3. Never eat when very tired, and avoid hard 
work, either mental or physical, immediately after eating. 
4. Do not drink large quantities of any liquid while eating, 
nor for an hour afterward. 5. Eat three meals a day, at 
regular intervals, and nothing between meals. 6. Be sure 
that you are hungry before you eat ; Nature calls for food 
when she can digest it. 7. If any article of food disagrees 
with you, avoid it as you would a serpent. 8. If you are too 
fat, eat nothing containing oil or fat, not even milk or butter ; 
and work — work till you use up your excess of adipose tissue. 
9. If you are poor, physically, eat all the fat and oil you can 
•digest, and work that you can digest more. 10. Do not let 
your appetite run away with your good judgment. 



MY EXPERIENCE WITH THE - INTERNA TIONAL 

MEDICAL congress:' 

By G. E. Potter, M. D., 9J Orchard Street, Newark, N. J. 

Early in August, 1887, ^ statement, apparently from au- 
thority, appeared in the Medical Register^ published by Dr. 
John V. Shoemaker, to the effeft that all graduates in Medicine 
would be eligible to membership in the coming International 
Medical Congress. There had been great uncertainty in the 
matter, owing to the tortuous ways and methods of the 
American Medical Association. The eight meetings under 
this designation had been open to all lawful members of the 
medical profession without arbitrary discrimination. The 
Ninth International Congress, it was supposed by those who 
had been prominent in the previous meetings, would be 
condu6led like its predecessors. A committee was appointed 
headed by John S. Billings, M. D., of the city of Washington, 
a man eminent in his profession, and doing all in his power offi- 
cially to exalt it and enlarge its scope, to make the necessary 
arrangements. But the American Medical Association inter- 
posed its authority in order to prevent the holding of the 

2% 
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Congress on any other than its own exclusive and partisan 
basis. As a consequence Dr. Billingfs and his associates would 
not have anything to do with the matter. The leading medi- 
cal colleges of the country, with extraordinary unanimity, 
ignored the Congress as in any way representing properly the 
medical profession of the United States. The leading physi- 
cians in Great Britain and Europe appear to have a6led in 
sympathy with them, and likewise held aloof. This left it in 
the charafler of a Medical Exposition got up by the Ameri- 
can Medical Association for the displaying of its own men and 
wares. It thus became a play of Hamlet without the Ghost, 
and was chiefly conspicuous because of the men who did not 
attend. 

The American Medical Association then appointed a com- 
mittee of its own, and set about the task of ** drumming" for 
patronage. It put forth anjiouncements, statements, and 
various documents, as adroitly worded in equivocal meaning 
as the famous predi6lions of the Weird Sisters in Macbeth. 

Their declarations interpreted by the plain sense of words, 
meant one thing ; but as read by their own experts they have a 
meaning widely different. Seemingly, as the statement of the 
Medical Register would indicate, all reputable members of the 
medical profession, who had duly graduated in medicine, were 
invited to take part ; and any such who remained away were 
excluded by their own a6lion. The simple meaning of the 
words implied unequivocally the equal standing of all physi- 
cians, and so all fair men would understand it. 

Accordingly, that I might facilitate the labors of the man- 
agers of the Congress, and escapfc the annoyance incident to 
the crowding of applicants at the last hour, I sent a letter to 
Dr. J. M. Toner, of Washington, the Registrar, with the 
statement that " I hold the Degree of Doflor of Medicine duly 
conferred by the Ecleftic Medical Institute of Cincinnati in the 
year 1880," and enclosed ten dollars, as the fee for admittance. 
This course had been recommended. 

I waited from the 2Sth day of August till the time for the 
assembling of the Congress, but received no reply from Dr. 
Toner. I presumed, as I had every right to presume, that all 
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was satisfaftory. I repaired to Washington, and in due course 
procured my certificate of membership of the ** Ninth" In- 
ternational Medical Conjjress. I thus became a member in 
law and in fa6l. 

There were others present. Homoeopathists as well as Ec- 
leftics, who participated in the proceedings. A professor of a 
Homoeopathic Medical College read a paper and was generally 
congratulated. We had every reason to presume from our 
reception and other circumstances that we were in our place, 
in no sense intruding upon the private meeting of a medical 
faction acting by an exclusive code and principle. 

The Johnstown, (Pa.) Tribune of September 6th, contained 
the following notices : 

** Dr. George E. Potter is in attendance at the Medical Congress 
now in session at Washington City, as a delegate from the Central 
Medical Association of Pennsylvania." 

"The Allopaths, Eclectics, Homoeopaths and all other schools of 
medicine mix at the Congress now in session at Washington. This is 
no doubt a bitter pill for some of the members of the Old School, but 
it had to come." 

In reply to this the following letter appeared in the next 
issue : 

THE MEDICAL CONGRESS. 

To t/u Editor of tfie Johnstown Tribune : 

Sir : — In your issue of Tuesday are several items concerning the 
Medical Congress now in session at Washington, D. C, which are in- 
correct. 

I have positive knowledge of the truth in the question at issue, and 
therefore beg leave to correct the items. One of them reads : " The 
Allopaths^ Eclectics^ HomceopathSy and other schools of medicine mix at 
the Congress now in session at Washington, This is no doubt a bitter 
pill for some members of the old school^ but it /tad to comeP 

This item is false in every particular, the conditions under which 
physicians in United States can become members are defined in Rule 
I of the Congress. The essential condition is as follows : "The Con- 
gress will consist of such members of the regular medical profes- 
sion as shall have registered and taken out their ticket of admission.'' 
This condition plainly limits the membership to the regular medical 
profession, while it permits every individual in it becoming a member, 
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if he chooses to pay the necessary fee, and prove his qualifications. 
As a matter of fact there are no delegates elected or appointed from 
any regular medical society in the United States. The doors of the 
Congress are open to every regular practitioner, and to none others. 
The conditions of membership are known to the profession throughout 
the world. The representatives or individual members of the different 
sects of medicine cannot honestly become members of the Congress. 
While it may be of great profit to persons interested in medicine to 
attend such a magnificent gathering, yet no honorable gentleman would 
seek to gain admission to their number by false pretense. The humilia- 
tion which would necessarily attend the discovery of his falsity would 
deter any man from imposing himself upon a body which he has no 
standing. 

All the bitterness of feeling is expended by the sectarians in their 
efforts to secure a recognition which exclusive dogmas alone deny 
them. Respectfully, 

Geo. W. Wagoner^ M. D., 

Secretary Cambria Co, Medical Society. 

Johnstown. Pa., Sept. 7th, 1887. 

On the 8th the Tribune contained the following : 

''''How Dr, Potter Registered, — Did he obtain his seat in the Medical 
Congress by False Pretense or Fraud V^ 

" When the Tribune item announcing the fact that Dr. G. E. Pot- 
ter had registered as a member of the World's Medical Congress at 
Washington, as a representative of the Eclectic Medical Society, fell 
under the eyes of Allopathic Doctors the other evening, they were 
considerably riled, claiming that only * regular* (Allopathic) physicians 
were entitled to seats in the Congress. In maintenance of this view 
Dr. George W. Wagoner, as Secretary of the County Medical Society, 
wrote the letter which appeared in last evening's paper, and Dr. W. B. 
Lowmaii, another * regular' sent a telegram to Dr. J. C. Sheridan at 
Washington, to ascertain if Dr. Potter had represented himself as a 
regular in order to obtain permission to register. The reply, which 
was received this morning, was in the affirmative: — that is, he had so 
represented himself; thus, according to the Allopaths, obtaining a seat 
among the members of the Congress by false pretense and misrepre- 
sention. The Eclectics, of course, deny that there is any fraud or 
false pretense in Dr. Potter's action ; they claiming that their * school' 
is quite as regular as that of the Allopaths or any other." 
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On the 9th I wrote a letter to the editor of the Johnstown 
Tribuney which appeared in that paper the next day. Till 
that time I had not been aware that an angry controversy was 
going on in regard to this matter, but wrote this letter at the 
time in order that it might be in print simultaneously with my 
arrival at home. The letter was as follows : 

A PLAIN STATEMENT OF DR. POTTER. 

*^^ To the Editor of the Johnstown Tribune: 

" Sir : — The Tribune to my surprise, contains a singular correspond- 
ence in regard to my membership of the International Medical Con- 
gress. Some two years ago Prof. Grant (or Grut,) President of one of 
the sections of the Congress at its eighth session, declared all persons 
who were legal physicians in their own country eligible to membership. 
Homoeopathists, he said, had participated, and there was no objection; 
thus showing that the Congress was held in the interest of medical 
science, and not to low, back-woods, narrow-minded, small-souled par- 
tisanship. I therefore sent my registration-fee to Washington about 
two weeks before the meeting, along with a full and proper statement. 
I may add that the opening addresses of Secretary Bayard and Presi- 
dent Davis set forth the object of the Congress, and in relation to 
membership made use of the most catholic terms of which the English 
language is susceptible; and tliat part oi the addresses was applauded 
most enthusiastically by the vast audience. During the entire week I 
h;ad the most pleasant relations with members of the Congress, and 
we compared notes with the greatest freedom and cordiahty. We at- 
tended Sections in company, and visited objects of interest in and 
around Washington together. 

•*I hope to meet with the Tenth International Medical Congress, 
which will meet at the city of Berlin, Germany, in 1890. 

G. E. Potter, M. D. 

"Johnstown, Pa., Sept. loth, 1887." 

WHAT CONSTITUTES A REGULAR PHYSICIAN ? 

During the week a warm discussion had been maintained in 
the columns of the Tribune^ between Doflors L. T. Beam, 
** Eclectic." and George W. Wagoner, "AUopathist," of the 
Cambria Country Medical Society. The theme of this argu- 
ment was : *• What Constitutes a Regular T' In the heat of 
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this controversy, in which Dr. Beam sustained his own views 
with adnnirable ability, my personal action was regarded as a 
subordinate matter. Waiting therefore, till the 13th of Sep- 
tember, I then presented my vindication of my own action, 
which appeared in the next issue of the Tribune : 

DR. POTTER VINDICATES HIMSELF. 

Sept. 13th. 
To the Editor of the Johnstoum Tribune : 

Sir: — In your issue of the 7th is a letter containing charges of 
" false pretense,** •* misrepresentation,'* etc., signed by Geoi^ge W. 
Wagoner, M. D., Secretary of the Cambria County Medical Society. 
Now, is this letter an official document from the said Society, having 
its origin there — as it bears an official signature ? If it is, then that 
Society as a body is responsible for those assertions. Inquiry fails to 
establish the fact that any meeting of said Society has been held so 
lately. Hence it is but his individual signature, with the title of " sec- 
retary of a county society" appended by way of an advertisement or dis- 
play — which is in violation of the Allopathic Code of Ethics, which 
strictly forbids " bombastic advertising." 

The literary ability as displayed in the letter signed by Dr. Wagoner 
is commendable, no matter by whom it was written. I very much 
regret that in my boyhood-days I did not honestly become the sole 
owner of a Literary Society, worth even the one-half of four hundred 
dollars ; that I might now be better able financially, as well as by argu- 
ment, to reply to his logic. But in order to have acquired ownership 
of such means of instruction and profit, I would have bankrupted my- 
self and relatives, and still possibly not have attained by object. 

All persons (barring imbeciles and those not possessing a scintilla of 
honor) should first consider the responsibility of even uttering unsup- 
ported charges of " misrepresentation," " false pretense," etc. ; much 
less of rushing into public print with them — and that, too, during the 
absence of the person whom they falsely assail. Charges of this kind, 
made for the information of the pubHc, should be founded on facts; 
and they should proceed from a person having an unquestionable repu- 
tation for truth and veracity, and never from one whose morals are yet 
mangy from disreputable actions still fresh in the minds of the people. 

The issue of the 8th represents Dr. J. C. Sheridan as affirming, bjr 
telegram from Washington, to Dr. W. B. Lowman, the truth of the 
assertions made by his medical brother. Dr. Wagoner. If Dr. Sheridan 
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did so (he has not yet publicly stated the contrary), it is now in order 
for him to rise up and prove his assertion by competent testimony. 
His failure to do so shall be taken as an admission on his part that he 
is guilty of libel and as conclusive evidence that he voluntarily assumes 
to play the role of a medical pirate. 

Parrot-like repeaters have long existed, using such missiles against 
all who do not stand in with the would-be elect in medicine ; and med- 
ical history is strown with weapons of this kind which never belonged 
to civilised warfare ; rather are they relics of barbarism. 

The facts in the case are what is wanted, and are what every honest 
and intelligent citizen who has read or heard the charges of " false pre- 
tense," " misrepresentation," etc., made by Drs. Wagoner and Sheridan, 
should have ; and I will now furnish a statement which can be verified. 

I am a legally-qualified and registered physician, as prescribed by 
the laws of our Commonwealth, and am entitled to equal rights before 
the law. This, with my credentials from our District Medical Society, 
which I represented, constituted by right to become a member of the 
International Medical Congress. I informed the Committee on Reg- 
istration that I held the degree of Doctor of Medicine from the Eclectic 
Medical Institute^ of Cincinnati, granted in 1880; and I presented by. 
credentials as a delegate from our Central Medical Society, and was 
duly registered and constituted a member of the Medical Congress, 
and hold a certificate signed by the proper official of that organisation, 
setting forth that I possess the requisite qualifications of membership. 

A delegate having credentials from the National Eclectic Medical 
Association presented them to the Registration Committee, and was 
duly admitted. Not only was there no effort made to obtain admis- 
sion in a clandestine manner, but precaution was taken to place in the 
hands of the Registration Committee proper credentials, in order that 
they might see for themselves the right of the applicant to register. 

I claim a right to become a member of an International Medical 
Congress by a higher prescriptive privilege than that which emanates 
from the behests of any one school of physicians, be it Eclectic, 
Homoeopathic, or Allopathic. 

Now, gentlemen (this word has a wide application), I have stated 
<old facts to you that cannot be gainsaid. Place alongside of them 
your unsupported and unproved charges of misrepresentation, and a 
discriminating public will for themselves readily name the offense and 
lender the verdict. 

That you had a motive in issuing such false statements there can 
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be no doubt, and the public have already suspected it. A crime with- 
out a motive cannot exist. Was it in obedience to the command of 
that class of hide-bound regular physicians who arrogate to themselves 
all knowledge useful in medicine — assume to fortify themselves with 

the clannish idea that to organise into a body, hold no professional or 
social intercourse with any other school of medicine, and by society 
and State legislation seek to ostracise all others ? 

Was it in support of that system of medicine which, though it is 
gilded by arrogance and shielded by sordid legislation — the principles 
upon which it is founded are but the ruined ramparts of a code of dis- 
honorable and dishonored ethics ? 

Was it to do homage to that school of medicine which demands 
fidelity to a certain remedy as its unbending rule, while purity of faith 
consists in belief in its use, and which will not admit of investigatioa 
into its laws and effects, except with closed doors ? 

If it were, that you were acting in obedience to the dogmas of a lit* 
tie Medical Society in the mountains, composed of members who most 
cordially haie each other, and whose transactions are intended for 
only the dim reflection of the empirical "penny-dip," then let me kindly 
suggest that you adopt the advice given by two former Presidents of 
the International Medical Congress, by encouraging unlimited freedom 
for research : and that you turn on to your pet code the light of your 
observations, so that you may see yourselves not only as others see 
you but as you are — "puppets amusing puppets." 

Abandon the Pharisaical doctrine, " I am holier than thou," and 
step on to the plane of manhood. No more belittle yourselves by in- 
sulting the intelligence of even the average citizen in claiming exclu- 
siveness and superiority in anything, medical or otherwise ; for in such 
cases the antidote always accompanies the poison. The claim is, per sty. 
self-contradictory. G. E. Potter, M. D. 

DOCTOR wagoner's REPLY. 

To this communication Dr. Wagoner made the following 
reply the next day — September 14th. 

DR. WAGONER TO DR. POITER. 

To t/u Editor of the Johnstown Triaufu : 

Sir : — The only reply I care to make to G. E. Potter's statements 
in the Tribune of Tuesday is that Dr. J. M. Toner's letter proves him 
to have misstated facts. The public shall have further proof when the 
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roll of the Medical Congress is formaliy purged of his name, as it will 
be. I refer Potter and his fellow-conspirators to the public records of 
the Court in the Literary Society affair, where the matter was adjudged 
according to law and the evidence, and I was awarded justice. He 
dare not misstate the facts of that transaction. Should I choose to 
descend into the vile pool of personal abuse I might discover blem- 
ishes which would make my traducers sick at heart. " The secrets of 
men's lives are rarely held inviolate till eternity. There is a reckoning 
here without the aid of sacred books." His twaddle concerning the 
well-worn questions of medical opinion is but envious braying against 
the eternal law of the survival of the fittest. In the controversy con- 
cerning medical matters I have acted by the authority of the Cambria 
County Medical Society. Statements have been published and the 
proofs furnished. With this, in all decency, the matter should drop. 
If the truth has wounded so cruelly as to cause a resort to slander, it 
must be understood that I will protect myself at all hazards. 

DR. WAGONER HELPED BY HIS MEDICAL SOCIETY. 

The controversy had now become too sharp for one nnan 
alone. The Cambria County Medical Society came to the re- 
lief of its Secretary. After a general discussion of the situa- 
tion and its perils, it was resolved to procure the insertion of 
the article below in the Johnstown Tribune as the report of 
their meeting, and so let it supplement Dr. Wagoner's letter. 

It was printed accordingly on the same date, September 14th: 

MINUTES OF CAMBRIA COUNTY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 

At a meeting of the Cambria County Medical Society, held last 
night [Septembea i3rh,] the Secretary read an official communication 
from Dr. J. M. Toner, of Washington, D. C, Chairman of the Regis- 
tration Committee of the International Medical Congress, in reply to 
a resolution passed by the Society asking for information concerning 
the registration of an Eclectic physician of this place as a member of 
the Congress. 

Upon motion, the Secretary was directed to have the communica- 
tion published in the Tribune. The following is the letter : 

Washington, D. C, Sept. 12th, 1887. 
George Wagoner^ M, /?., Secretary Cambria County Medical Society : 
Dear Doctor : — In response to the question of the registration of 
irregular practitioners in the Ninth International Medical Congress, I 
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have to say that they were all excluded by the rules of the Congress. 
This fact was made evident to all by being printed on a blank form 
for application, which all applying had to sign, and is in the following 
language .• 

[^Biank enclosed in the letter, the following being the excluding clause .•] 

" The Congress will consist of such members of the regular Med- 
ical profession as shall have registered and taken out their tickets of 
admission, and of such other scientific men as the Executive Commit- 
see of the Congress shall deem it desirable to admit." The fee has 
been fixed at ten dollars. Each member of the Congress will be 
entitled to a copy of the Transactions. — Rules of tlu Executive Com- 
mittee, 

Any person of any of the exclusive sects in medicine signing this 
would manifestly be suppressing a fact and guilty of subterfuge. If by 
any inadvertence irregular practitioners have registered and received 
certificates, their names will be erased from the registry and the certi- 
ficates cancelled and the fees returned as soon as I can find time to 
look over the registry and compare it with the applications and learn 
something of the character of the individuals. 

As to the registration of Dr. Potter, I am not personally cognisant 
of the fact, except what you state. When I come to his name, and 
find the fact to be as reported by you, it will be my duty to return him 
the fee he has paid and erase his name, which I will do. In the hurry 
of registration of nearly three thousand names, doubtless errors of 
omission as well as of commission have crept in. It was foreseen that 
this would occur ; and by resolution I was empowered to purge the 
register of all names that might get there contrary to the rules. 

As to Dr. Yeagley and Dr. Beam, I never saw either of them. 
They made application by letter, enclosing a check for their fees, but 
at the same time frankly stating that they were Eclectics. This was a 
bar to their registration, and as soon as I had time I sent the checks 
back in a registered letter, declining to register them. That letter has 
been deHvered, and I have heard nothing more from them. 

This letter is written on the impetus of the moment, immediately 
after reading yours, and without time to re-read it. 

Yours truly, J. M. Toner. 

Geo. W. Wagoner, M. D. 

Secretary Cambria County Medical Society. 
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DARK WAYS OF THE REGISTRATION. 

The a6lion of Dr. Toner was by no means so straightfor- 
ward as he seems here to represent it. I had sent him my 
money in ample time, and he took no exception. He cer- 
tainly kept it ten days, thus fully warranting me in the pre- 
sumption that my application had been accepted. I acknowl- 
edge that his letter returning it, bears date on the 3d of Sep- 
tember ; but the fa6l is equally significant, that // was never 
mailed till several days later, after the Congress had assembled 
and I had duly taken by seat as a member. 

Indeed, I have been repeatedly assured that except for this 
controversy, unexpefted and undesired, in an obscure county 
in Pennsylvania, and the officiousness of certain individuals, 
my money would have been kept and no questions asked. So 
true is it that the keenest sensation in ^ body is. never at the 
vital centres, where it is most alive, but at remote extremities. 
The finger or the toe will ache, or some diseased mass, rather 
than the heart or brain. So it certainly was in this instance. 

Doftor Toner's letter of the dubious date had the very first 
explicit and unequivocal statement : ** The rules of Congress 
do not admit you to registration." 

This letter was postmarked ** September 6th," and hence, 
whether truthfully dated or not, it was not mailed till I had 
been two days registered. Of course I knew nothing about 
it till after the final adjournment of the Congress. The con- 
tra6l between me and that body was therefore perfeft ; and 
neither Dr. Toner, nor any whom he represents, car> annul or 
recede from its obligations, or in any way lawfully impair them. 

It was evidently understood that there were Homoeopathists 
and Ecle6lics in attendance at the so-called International 
Congress. But silence in regard to the matter was the course 
of policy. There were foreigners there who would not and 
could not perceive any good or sufficient reason for the exclu- 
sion of lawful and intelligent physicians ; knowing, as they 
did, that such men had always been regarded as eligible to 
registration in the International Medical Congresses which 
assembled in Europe. It would have had its efTedl in the way 
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of dampening their confidence both in Ameiican medical men 
and American Freedom. Indeed, one writer intimated this at 
the time : 

" It was the earnest hope and desire of every American physician 
who loves his profession and his country, that contention, obstruction 
and misrepresentation should be unknown, while so many distinguished 
foreign members of the profession were upon our shores." 

Latet Anguis in Herba — The snake hides in the grass. 

As Dr. Wagoner failed to furnish ** the public with further 
proof, when the roll of the Medical Congress is formally 
purged of his name as it shall be," I heard no more about 
the matter, and finally addressed the following letter to Dr. 
Toner : 

Johnstown, September 28, 1887. 
J. M, Torur, M: Z?., Washington^ D, C. 

Dear Sir : — I observe that a letter purporting to be written by you 
contains the statement that you contemplated the removing of my 
name from the list of members of the late International Medical Con- 
gress. This would be neither legal or just. I hold a certificate and 
receipt, for which I paid; and I am therefore justly entitled to even- 
consideration which it promises and implies. I have endeavored to 
act fairly and openly in this matter; a contract between us has been 
made, and I, therefore, shall resent every imputation reflecting upon 
me. 

I respectfully desire you to leave my name on the register of the 
Congress, where it belongs, and shall expect in my turn to receive my 
copies of the Transactions in common with other members. 

Respectfully, 

G. E. Potter, M. D. 

DR. toner's reply. 

Washington, D. C, i October, 1887. 
Dr, Potter : 

It is my duty as registrar of the IX. International Medical Congress 
to inform you that, by some inadvertence, your application for registra- 
tion has passed the perliminary stage, but facts having come to our 
knowledge as to your exclusive practice, which, under the rules of the 
Congress is a bar to membership, I therefore have requested the 
Treasurer to return the fee deposited, which he jnforms me has done. 
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You will oblige by returning to me the certificate and badge you re- 
ceived. It seems that you have subscribed five dollars for a " com. 
roento medal," which is herewith returned. 

Yours very respectfully, 

J. M. Toner, Registrar. 

It is hardly necessary to call attention to the complacency 
which Dr. Toner displays. He coolly reiterates the stale 
falsehood of exclusive praflice as his justification, and leaves 
unnoticed the real question at issue. Doubtless he holds with 
the Turk that ** no faith is to be kept with an unbeliever." 

At the end of a week I again addressed him : 

Johnstown, Pa., October loth, 1887. 
J, M, Toner ^ M, Z>. Washington^ D. C: 

Dear Doctor: — Your letter of the 1st instant has been duly re- 
ceived. I am at a loss to conceive by what authority you presume to 
take the course toward me which you indicate. Upon a mere hearsay 
rumor you propose on your individual notion and caprice to divest me 
of a right which you are under obligation of contract to maintain and 
respect. In this country this is usurpation, which has no proper warrant. 
The allegation that I am, or have been, engaged in an exclusive prac* 
tice, is UTTERLY FALSE. You have neither manfully nor judicially ven- 
tured upon the proof, and hence your course is not upright. I am 
engaged in the regular practice of medicine, and a graduate. I have 
paid for the certificate and badge, openly and honorably ; and what I 
have paid for no man has a right to demand from me. It is the prov- 
ince of the highwayman to cry : " Stand and deliver;" and the school- 
boy, sick of his bargain, may demand that his fellow shall trade back ; 
but only such would deal in such a manner. It takes two to unmake 
a contract. 

I now, once for all, demand of you to respect my rights in this mat. 
ter, and to forbear further attempts to withhold them from me, or to 
deprive me of them. I have received treatment which I have not 
deserved. Respectfully, 

G. E. Potter, M. D. 

Not hearing from him, I again addressed him : 

Johnstown, Pa., ii.26,-'87. 
J. M. Toner, M. £>., Washington, D. C: 

Sir : — ^Your reply to my last letter having failed to reach me, I am 
compelled to address you again. I became a member of the " Inter- 
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national Medical Congress " in good faith, being a graduate in medi- 
cine, and in all respects a regular practitioner ; and hence I belong to 
the " regular Medical profession." 

Rule I, as it is written and emphasised, does not simply imply the 
Regulars in the medical profession. " The inadvertence " you refer 
to cannot be placed to my discredit. As physicians have been ad- 
mitted to participate under similar conditions in the Eighth Congress, 
and others as the committee appointed at Copenhagen signified, and 
as the Medical Register expressly stated, I had every good reason to 
regard myself as eligible. A Homoeopathic graduate and professor, 
by invitation of the President of a section, became a member, and read 
a paper which President Davis greatly approved. A Homoeopathist 
of this State read a paper before one of the Sections. 

Every attempt to override that precedent and established usage can 
be nothing else than an attempt to withhold my rights. I took every 
step required, furnished my name, address, etc., and I have therefor 
your contract duly executed, and certificate so declaring. You cannot 
honorably go back on that. Awaiting reply, 

1 am, respectfully, G. E. Potter, M. D. 

Johnstown, Pa., Dec. 19, 1S87. 
f, M. Toner, M .D., Washington, D. C, : 

Sir: — I have been surveying the claims of the self-denominated 
" Ninth" International Medical Congress to recognition by self-respect- 
ing physicians, as a regular body. It appears not to have been called 
by the committee appointed at Copenhagen for that purpose, and that 
that committee was overrode by the American Medical Association. 
The rule which you either of your own accord or by authority of that 
Association have sought to enforce against me and other gentlemen, 
your peers in every quality that constitutes a physician, is one which 
the regular International Congress has never had or permitted. 

The leading physicians of Europe and America, accordingly, have not 
considered the gatherings at Washington as one which they could attend, 
except by compromise of dignity and surrender of self-respect. The meet- 
ing was, therefore, significant, chiefly, because of the men who did not 
attend. It could not and did not add an idea or discovery to medical 
knowledge, or strengthen the profession. A body thus scorned and 
repudiated by the men who had taken the initiative in International 
Medical Brotherhood, can offer no boon or attraction for any man of 
honorable ambition. It had no legitimate parentage beyond the 
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United States, and it will have no legitimate successor. I there- 
fore surrender all claims to which I am legally entitled as a member of 
the self named "9" International (?) Medical Congress, held at Wash- 
ington, D. C, September, 1887. 

Very respectfully, G. E. Potter, M. D. 



COPY OF CERTIFICATE OF MEMBERSHIP NO. 2019. 

NINTH INTERNATIONAL MEDICAL CONGRESS, CONVENED IN THE CITY OF 

WASHINGTON, U. S. A., SEPTEMBER, 1887. 

CERTIFICATE OF MEMBERSHIP. 

Be it known, that G. E, Potter , M, D,, of Johnstown^ Pennsylvania^ 

Possessing the requisite qualifications, has registered under the 
rules, and has been admitted as a member of the Congress. 
By order of the Local Committee of Arrangements. 

JOSEPH M. TONER, M. D., Register, 



SUMMARY OF* THE CASE. 

My registration-fee as a member of the ** Ninth International 
Medical Congress," as it is often called, was duly forwarded to 
Dr. J. M. Toner, the Register, pursuant to instruflions. August 
25, 1887. I sent with it a prepaid envelope already direfted, 
so that there could be no mistake. There was abundant time 
to examine my application, and I was perfeftly justified in my 
belief that it was acceptable. At the proper time, ten days 
afterward, I set out for Washington in order to be present at 
the opening session of the Congress on the 5th of September. 
The registration was going on actively at Willard's Hotel 
that morning, when Dr. Toner announced that the time had 
arrived for the Congress to assemble, and and that all present 
who were not yet registered but desired to be present, should 
go to the place of meeting, Albaugh's Opera House, in a body, 
where they would be admitted without the badge. Many 
hundreds of us were thus permitted to be at the opening 
session. 

Every indication confirmed the judgment as to our right to 
be there. President Cleveland had no apparent impression 
that all of us present were not on the same footing. The 
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Secretary of State, the Hon. Thomas F. Bayard, himself a 
Homoeopathist, made an address of welcome which met our 
case exactly. Even the remarks of President Davis afforded 
indications that the case was as it had been in the other In- 
ternational Medical Congresses, and especially in the eighth, 
which met in Copenhagen — namely : that all schools of prac- 
tice had met here in a non-partisan Congress, on the common 
plane of scientific medicine. 
Several who heard him remarked this with evident approval.* 
In the afternoon I repaired again to the Registration-room 
and received my certificate of membership. The men who 
issued our certificateu were gentlemen and treated us all as 
such. I made no secret of my application, and had^ every 
reason to believe that I was lawfully and legitimately present. 
There was a welcome everywhere. Every one with whom I 
conversed appeared eager to learn the Eclectic ideas and 
modes of treatment. The other Eclectics attending found a 
similar cordial reception. I listened to a Homoeopathist, a 
professor in a Homoeopathic College, and well-known as such, 
who read a paper before one of the Sections, and his views 
were courteously received and discussed. Others, also, put 
forth sentiments more heterodox than those of any Eclectic, * 
in opposition to any medication; but there was no sign that 
they were doing improperly or were out of place. 

I remained in Washington till the final adjournment of the 
Congress. All that time I heard not a word suggestive of 
being an intruder, though the time and opportunity for it had 
been abundantly ample. But on coming home I found an- ex- 
citing controversy in progress between Doctors Beam and 
Wagoner. The great men of this little nook in Pennsylvania, 
a place almost utterly unknown to the larger world, seemed 
to imagine themselves to be the Giant Atlas holding all 
heaven on their shoulders. Having learned that I had gone 
to Washington and there been admitted to membership in the 

* At the last meeting of the American Medical Association, Dr. Davis, who 
is its Secretary, offered a resolution, which was adopted, to the efiect that in 
future, members would not be required to subscribe to the Code of Ethics. It 
was on illustration of Saturn devouring his own ofTspring, lest the offspring 
should prove his own destroyers. 
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International Medical Congress, their partisan envy was 
roused, and their rage enkindled to a white heat. This ac- 
counts for their coarse language, malignant attacks, their 
furious excitement, the green gall of mortification belched 
forth on every hand. 

I have, however, disposed of their misrepresentations. I 
will not further notice the vituperation. By the statute of the 
-commonwealth I am a regular physician, duly qualified and 
graduated, and whoever denies that refuses treasonably his 
loyal acknowledgment of the supreme law of the land. 

PROFESSIONAL STATUS OF THE CONGRESS. 

Now that the smoke has blown away we may right question 
the validity of the assumptions which have been put forth in 
regard to this Ninths so-called, International Medical Con- 
gress. We have already learned from Doctor Toner's state- 
ments, that in respect to its rules and regulations it was a 
departure almost absolute from the purposes and usages of the 
genuine International Medical Congresses which have been 
held in Europe. The committee, which had been appointed 
in Copenhagen, in 1884, to make arrangements for the meet- 
ing in the United States, in 1887, was insulted, and the result 
of its labor utterly ignored by another committee created by 
the American Medical Association on the motion of a cabal 
of its own members. 

These convocations had assembled for purposes purely 
scientific, and not in the interests of partisan politics. This 
action was taken, therefore, in order that the Session at 
Washington might be held for different purposes, and espe- 
cially to promote the objects and interests of the American 
Medical Association in matters relating to members of the 
medical profession in this country that did not submit to its 
jurisdiction. 

Sir James Paget, Surgeon to Her Majesty, and at the head 
of the English medical profession ; Sir William McCormac, 
and Professor Hansen-Griit, of Denmark, have distinctly and 
unequivocally set forth the aims and purposes of the Interna- 
tional Medical Congress as I have here represented them. My 

«3 
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assailants here in Johnstown, backed up by Doctor Toner, 
have as distin<5lly and unequivocally asserted that the Con- 
gress at Washington was held by and for the exclusive and 
partisan faftion to which they belong. This makes an issue 
between the two, which involves vitally the entire standing of 
the Congress, as a body representing the medical men of the 
two continents. 

Doctor Semmola, of Naples, also a member of the Senate 
of Italy, evidently felt this to be the case. He declared in so 
many words that the action of this Congress was not entitled 
to sufficient consideration to warrant an authorisation from it 
of a new scientific nomenclature. This fact would seem to 
emasculate it of its most significant characteristics. 

It is notorious that the leading physicians of Boston, New 
York and Philadelphis absolutely refused to take any part in 
the Washington convocation. Doctor John S. Billings, who 
was Chairman of the legitimate committee appointed at Co- 
penhagen, ignored the afifair altogether, closed the Museum of 
the Surgeon-General's office, and left the city at the time of 
the meeting. The leading citizens of Washington, who are 
always hospitable to eminent visitors, were, as by a general 
understanding, absent from home, and not cognisant of the 
assembling of this body. The leading Medical Colleges of 
the great cities gave it no recognition. It came and went, 
making no permanent impression. Everywhere it was re- 
garded as a side-show, of little importance except as an ad- 
vertisement for the interested individuals who were directly 
concerned in making the abortive thing what it was. Indeed, 
its chief significance consisted in the absence of the distin- 
guished medical men of both continents, who had declined to 
have anything to do with it. 

Plainly, therefore, the ''Ninth International Medical Con- 
gress," as it has so diligently been designated, was not regu- 
lar. It cannot properly be considered as one of the series. 
Whether Rudolph Virchow, who withdrew some years ago 
from a German Medical Association, that ventured to blame 
him for an' ethical aberration, will consent to preside over a 
body of men assembled at the call of a committee holding 
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authority from this convention, so palpably an exception from 
the eight preceding Medical Congresses, is a question. He 
had declared it a meeting where mediocrity would be in the 
ascendant. To be consistent with his declaration, he will not. 



KNOWLEDGE NECESSARY TO PROGRESS 

IN MEDICINE*, 

By J. Simmons. 

Opening day at Medical Schools is usually one of great in- 
terest. Hundreds of young men begin those studies that 
should equip them for useful and successful careers. It is usual 
on these occasions for the speakers to discourse on some topic 
or topics of a general nature. As our institution is but one 
year old, such a course with us will not, I trust, be considered 
out of place. 

A School of Medical Herbalism, or Ecle6licism, is such a 
novelty in this country that pra6litioners who have accepted 
Thomsonianism pure and simple, as expounded by Coffin and 
by Skelton, in his Plea for Medical Bota^iy, can not, 1 fear, be 
induced to regard it as at all necessary to their success, either 
in business or praflice. And to those who are content to 
travel on in the old grooves because they have been able to 
get a living therein, a Medical School will not be considered 
a necessity, or even a matter for their concern. 

But since Thomson's time, since Coffin wrote and leflured, 
since Skelton published his works. Herbal Medicine has taken 
such a departure that if we are to praftice with credit to our- 
selves, and with benefit, or even safety to our patients, a 
better knowledge, knowledge of a more scientific nature, is 
now necessary. 

To those who still use the stewpan and dispense their rem- 
edies in pint-, or in pint-and-a-half bottles, to be administered 
in wine-glass or tea-cup, on the theory that all disease is 
obstru6lion to be removed by the same simples that Thomson 

*An address delivered at the School of Medical Herbalists of Great Britain, 
and lecture to the school, October ist, 1885. 
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used, even should they be swallowed by the pint, no very 
great harm will accrue. Indeed I am not at all sure whether 
a pint would not be preferable to a teacupful for raising the 
internal heat. But if we are to use the ** concentrations" and 
other aftive preparations introduced by our distinguished 
confreres across the Atlantic, why, then, it behooves us to 
know more of a disease than that it is an obstruflion. Other- 
wise it will be easy to give remedies that may be contradicted 
by certain of the symtoms of the disease in question, and 
thus instead of curing the patient we should most surely in- 
crease his disorder, and possibly place him beyond the means 
of recovery. 

If we know nothing of the nature of an inflammation more 
than that it is an obstruction, how shall we know how to 
assist its legitimate termination — resolution, or to manage 
the different kinds of efifuhion that may supervene ? Indeed, 
we should not know that there was or might be effusion in 
the case at all. Or, knowing the nature of an inflammation, 
what remedies shall we apply to relieve the heart of its blood- 
pressure, or to contract the dilated vessels, if we know not 
their a6lion upon the vascular system ? 

In these matters our confreres across the water, as 'their 
institutions and their literature will show, have made immense 
progress since Thomson's time. But this is because they 
have got out of the Thomsonian ruts — because they have 
acquired more knowledge. If we are to progress in like 
manner, we must set ourselves to know more than we do. 
Knowledge is necessary to progress. Progress means a walk- 
ing before. How shall we be able to walk before in our 
profession unless we possess ourselves of the means necessary 
to do so ? We shall never be able to go before in Medical 
Herbalism or Ecleflicism unless we make up our minds to 
know more. 

The old theory of Thomson was founded upon but a few 
observed fa6ls, yet he applied it to the whole range of disease. 
Hence his pra-flice was the same, or nearly so, in each par- 
ticular case. Being a genius, however, he did what all men 
of genius can often do, he accomplished great work with very 
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few instruments. Yes, I think he was not without prejudice. 
This may possibly have been due to the opposition and mis- 
trust engendered between himself and the **regulars" or Old- 
School doctors. Or it may have been a necessity of his posi- 
tion. They abused him, and worse ; and he opposed them 
and would not use anything that they used. But still, the 
arguments and denunciations he indulged in with reference to 
a class of remedies, some of which are now the most valued of 
our Materia Medica, were handed down to us by Coffin, Skel- 
ton, and others, in much the same spirit ; and if those argu- 
ment had prevailed, there would to-day have been no Eclec-^ 
ticism, but we should all have been doomed to the perpetual 
use of the stew-pan and turn-dish, the wine-glass and the tea- 
cup. But, happily, a new class of men arose who, if they 
were not better observers, were nevertheless willing to receive 
light from all quarters, we can in consequence now escape the 
drudgery of Thomson's methods, and control the several 
diseases, not with tea-cups, but with drops or half-drops, 
grains and half-grains, and even less, of the most potent and 
elegant of medicines. This is an advantage for which we 
should feel very grateful. 

Thomson in America, Coffin, Skelton and others with us, 
fought for the right and showed the way to become practi- 
tioners of the Healing Art. The Eclectics have shown us 
how we may become gentlemen equal in knowledge with 
those of any other medical school. If men had been content 
to iterate and re-iterate the statements of Thomson, Coffin, 
or Skelton, there would have been no progress. We should, 
with their great examples before us, strive to avoid their 
shortcomings, not shutting our eyes to their errors and mis- 
takes, but trying to rectify them, so that we may be able, if 
only in a little, to increase the sum of our knowledge for the 
benefit of suffering man. 

Perhaps in order to assure for the practice of medical herb- 
alism or Eclecticism a. reception among the people, it may 
have been necessary to give cotdeur de rose pictures of it, as our 
President has done in the September number of Ihe Medical 
Herbalist, in reference to this our Medical School. But we 
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may be forgiven if we discriminate between the sanguine ex- 
pectation and the fadls — between what we would like to see 
in this matter and what is. 

I always admired Coffin, and I have enjoyed vividly the 
terse, pointed and impressive style of his writing. Yet I feel 
that I shall be forgiven if I decline to use either cayenne or 
Lobelia as he used them. His maxim in regard to Lobelia is: 
*• Give; and give enough." Undoubtedly it has been the cause 
of mischief with those who have been in the habit of doing as 
he did, simply because he exhorted them to do so. I do not 
.believe Lobelia to be a poison, but I do believe that harm has 
been done, if not to the patients who have taken it, there cer- 
tainly has to the profession by its indiscriminate and careless 
administration. 

But though I do not think of using either cayenne or Lobelia 
after his heroic fashion of using them ; or of boiling comfrey 
and columbo after his manner, one thing in his writings I 
may specially commend, and that is his consistency. He did 
not, as far as I am aware, employ all the adjectives at his 
command to denounce, in his preface — as at least one later 
author has done — drugs that he afterward included in pre- 
scriptions in the body of his book. Logical inconsistency may 
be merely a sign of weakness or incompetency for the task 
undertaken, but professional inconsistency is a sign of moral 
turpitude, and that is reprehensible. 

Skelton is another of our pioneers that I have read with 
much pleasure and profit. But still I would not think of fol- 
lowing him in many matters. If, for instance, in obstructed 
menstruation it may be necessary to raise the heat of the 
body. I cannot understand why it should be necessary to do 
so in the opposite condition of profuse menstruation. Or, 
again, even if heat might be advantageous in active menor- 
rhagia due to plethora, I cannot see that it should be so in 
passive menorrhagia, which is due to almost opposite condi- 
tions of relaxation and debility. Heat, so far from assisting 
to cure, is generally considered as one of the exciting causes 
of the excessive discharge. And, given the conditions of re- 
laxation and debility in passive menorrhagia, the rational 
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treatment would certainly seem to consist in tonics and hae- 
mostatics constitutionally, with pressure and astringents lo- 
cally ; avoiding heat, as it will expand the uterine vessels. 
Thus we give tone to the weak and relaxed vessels, and the 
exudation is stayed. 

Right here I may say that similar treatment holds good in 
many cases of dropsy in which diuretics have been given ad 
libitum and to no purpose. The reason is not far to seek ; 
the defe6l not being in the kidneys at all, but in a relaxed 
and debilitated condition of the tissues through which the 
fluids exude and infiltrate into the cavities and substance of the 
body. 

Our President tells us in a quotation from Bacon in ** his 
little monthly," that we are to **read not to contradifl or to 
believe, but to weigh and consider." Advice, that I hope all 
of us will bear in mind, if we are ever to be more than imita- 
tors of other men. It is all the more necessary that we should 
do so in a profession like ours. We have eyes to observe, and 
understanding wherewith to reason. It is our duty to weigh 
and consider what any one shall say or write that concerns 
our profession. To observe, and reason from what you ob- 
serve, will not, I trust, be considered an unworthy suggestion* 
For the profession of medicine is par excellance the one in 
which observation — careful observation — is necessary. You 
will, I am sure, pardon any criticisms which I may make upon 
those who have gone before. We venerate them^as guides 
who have led us to our present position. If we are to go for- 
ward, however, it will have to be by our own energy, and not 
simply by leaning on the crutches of the departed. In order 
to acquire a store of energy, there is nothing better than an 
equipment of sound knowledge. Criticism may not help us 
forward, but it helps us to walk sure-footed. Because I like to 
walk sure-footed — to know the ground upon which I tread — I 
have ventured on the remarks I am making. 

What I have already said refers to praftice. What I am 
about to say will have reference to theory or to one or two 
general statements put forward as ** fundamental principles of 
medicine" by one whom we all respeft. We may criticise 
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what we may not understand, and discuss even what we mayr 
not approve. Out of criticism and discussion comes know- 
ledge, and knowledge is necessary to progress. 

I ask you to weigh and consider what, I must confess, I 
never could clearly understand. It has been laid down as a 
"fundamental principle" that "disease is a natural conse- 
quence of progressive life." Now, I have always understood 
progress to mean a going- forward toward perfe6lion, and 
therefore, away from disease altogether. 

The assertion has been made of late that, owing to medical 
science and improved sanitation, etc., human life has been 
lengthened out so that famine and early deaths no longer 
carry off a surplus population ; in consequence of which, in old 
countries like England, we are over-crowded to such an extent 
that a restraint upon procreation is considered a necessity ta 
avert poverty, misery and crime. If happiness, as Pope has 
told us, is **our being's end and aim," and Dr. Skelton seems to 
have accepted the poet's statement that it is so ; then a going 
forward that is not in the direflion of happiness is not pro- 
grfess. A going forward without improvement is not progress 
If, as I have always understood, progress means improvement 
as well as advancement, why, then, disease, although it may 
exist, will not exist as a ** natural consequence " of such a 
state, but it will decrease as we progress. 

Disease may exist as a ** natural consequence " of a mere 
increase in numbers by reason of its concomitant overcrowd- 
ing and poverty, as in the slums of London, Liverpool, Glas- 
gow, or any other populous city ; but mere increase in num- 
bers with it^ concomitant train of evils is not progress. Instead 
of being **a natural consequence of progressive life," disease 
is a drag on progress. It is one of those things we have to 
battle with in order tp move forward. Indeed, if, as the Do<5lor 
elsewhere observes, ** to be happy it is necessary to be 
healthy," then, instead of disease being ** a natural conse- 
quence of progressive life," we must first get rid of our disease 
before we can progress to the ** happy" state. The standard 
of our health will be a part of the measure of our progress. If 
it is an error, as I contend it is, to say say that ** disease is a 
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natural consequence of progressive life," we must expunge it 
from our ** fundamental principles of medicine." If I felt dis- 
posed to conneft disease with progressive life, I should regard 
it as an accident, and not as a consequent. 

Again we arc told '* that the diseases and calamities that 
affliS a people are the evidence of conflict between the princi- 
ple of truth and error ; and the fafts become the incentive to 
future exertion." That calamities have only too often fol- 
lowed a conflifl between truth and error, or what was believed 
to be such, history, alas ! furnishes us with only too much 
evidence to doubt it. But how such calamities, say, as the 
fires of Smithfield, the persecution of the Huguenots, the broken 
heads at contested eleftions. etc., all of which have resulted 
from conflifts between what was believed to be religious and 
political truth and error, can be incorporated in a proposition 
and labelled as a fundamental principle of medicine, I am at 
a loss to conceive. In regard to small-pox, syphilis or dropsy, 
how either can be considered as ** evidence of conflift between 
the principle of truth and error," I am as much at loss as I 
would be to conceive how an earthquake could be considered 
as evidence of conflift between the same principles and incor- 
porated as a part of a fundamental principle of medicine. 

There is much more to the same purpose which shows 
versatility and extensive reading perhaps, but which would 
find a much more fitting place in a book on Sociology than in 
a Guide to Medicine. I can only account for its appearance in 
a book on family medicine on the supposition that its author 
hoped to find a more ready acceptance for his ** Family 
Guide " by flavoring it with ideas that at that time were largely 
held by the intelligent working men to whom he addressed 
himself, and whose views he largely shared. Here, let me 
say, that I am not impeaching the accuracy of those social or 
ethical matters. On the contrary, I sympathise with them and 
appreciate the goodness of heart conveyed therein. But I 
cannot consider them as entitled to a place in any proposition 
accepted as a fundamental principle of medicine. What has a 
broken head, the result of a political conflift, to do with any 
principle of medicine } What has the persecution, however 
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much to be deprecated it may be, of Dissenters, the result of 
religious conflict, to do with any such fundamental principle ? 
Or what has an earthquake, no matter how calamitous, the 
result of an irruption of the forces of nature to do with any 
principles of medicine ? The former calamities belong to the 
sphere of ethical or politico-ethical philosophy, and the latter 
to the province of physics, or natural philosophy. Of course 
if dissent from established opinions, religious or political, be 
considered a mental aberration, that, of itself, might be con- 
sidered a calamity within the sphere of medicine to be dealt 
with by specialists who devote their professional talents to 
diseases of the mind, but it would belong to the practice 
rather than to the principles of medicine. Otherwise, calami- 
ties unconne6led with diseased organisms are unconnefled 
fundamentally with medicine. 

Another matter that I should like you to ** weigh and con- 
sider," is the argument from what I may call the gradations 
of the three divisions of nature — the mineral, the vegetable 
and the animal kingdoms, and the instincts of plants and ani- 
mals. This argument is intended to show that, because the 
animal kingdom is third in the order of nature, and because 
the instincts of animals lead them to certain actions, there- 
fore, we as human beings must imitate the lower animals in 
one thing at least, and confine ourselves exclusively to the 
simples of the vegetable kingdom for the cure of all human 
maladies. 

Now, gentlemen, much as I have tried to see things in the 
same light as those we call our leaders, that argument never 
had much force with me. If this article is to hold good, we 
ought to draw our sustenance from the vegetable kingdom in 
much about the same fashion as the vegetable does from the 
mineral kingdom ; and obtain our physic as do the lower ani- 
mals, by smell and taste. Instead of this, the fact of being 
constructed as we are, so different and, I hope I might say, 
superior in intelligence to other animals, is prima facie evi- 
dence that we should be expected to do somewhat different 
in the matter of food and physic. We are told that "no crea- 
ture breathing upon the earth's surface is found seeking be- 
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neath for mineral substances, either to sustain it in health, or 
cure it in disease." The inference, of course is, that neither 
should we. The same argument might be urged against the 
use of peat and coal, as against mineral medicine. None will 
deny but that we might manage to warm ourselves, and cook 
our food with leaves and sticks, but peat is better for the pur- 
pose ; and all prefer coals since they have come into use. I 
think few will question their superiority. Besides neither dog 
nor cat will refuse the warmth of a fire made from peat or 
coals, although their instincts never led them to seek for 
either beneath the crust of the earth. No creature besides 
man was ever found felling trees, but no one doubts the bene- 
fits that have accrued through his doing so. No other crea- 
ture than man was ever found grubbing up potatoes with his 
fingers, or performing the labor necessary to produce a crop, 
and therefore, per hypothesis y we should, I suppose, be a deal 
better off without potatoes. I am afraid, however, that if I 
were to urge such arguments now-a-days I should come 
very near to being laughed at for my pains. Why, then, 
should arguments hold in the .matter of obtaining our physic.^ 
As a matter of fact they do not. We have progressed in this 
way in the treatment of diseases, because experience has led 
to the introduction of medicines which our theories would not 
only never have suggested, but would have prohibited. 

Again, we are told that : ''Mineral substances can only as- 
similate vitally with life, through the order and agency of or- 
ganic bodies, hence animals instinctively reject them in their 
crude state." Now a great deal depends upon what is here 
meant by **their crude state." If, for instance, any one were 
to offer me either phosphorus or iron, in the form of phos- 
phate of lime or iron as they are found in nature, my animal 
instincts would certainly reject them. But when they come 
to me in the form of Parish's Syrup, or in aerated Zoedone, 
why then I must confess that I am rather partial to them, and 
I take leave to doubt whether even a dog would be found to 
refuse them. Why, every mineral manufacturer in the country 
is a protest against the assertion. Iron and sulphur, which 
exist in the chalybeate and sulphur springs, may be called 
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crude, in so far as their not having been subjected to artificial 
manipulation. Every mouthful of either taken into the stom- 
ach of either cat, dog, cow or man, is a confutation of such a 
statement. I have often wondered how an intelligent indi- 
vidual like the author could submit to such a statement for 
publication. A better acquaintance with animal chemistry, 
histology, etc., will enable us to get over such errors as these, 
as we have got over others. 

Physiology teaches us that : Life is kept up by means of 
a kind of combustion going on within the body ; that this 
combustion is due to the process of oxidation, which implies 
waste, and that to supply this waste there must be something 
taken into the body, viz., food. This we can understand 
somewhat better than the half-mysterious and perplexing 
statement that *' mineral substances can only assimilate 
vitally with life, through the order and agency of organic 
bodies." 

If either minerals or metals can be taken into the body dis- 
solved in water — an inorganic element, as we have abundant 
evidence from the mineral and chalybeate springs of the world, 
surely I ^shall not be told that chemistry can estimate the 
amount to a fraftion of any constituent in a given quantity of 
these- natural waters, but cannot put together any combina- 
tion of such constituents that m^y be taken into the stomach, 
if so desired, without disorganising and destroying life. 

Years ago our author proclaimed that Thomsonianism 
abrogated ** the use of mineral and vegetable poisons of 
every kind, and that simply because all poisons are enemies 
to life." He clinched the argument by quoting Thomson's 
do6lrine — ** that which will kill a healthy man can never cure 
a sick one." I have a lively* recolleftion of the peculiar sen- 
sations which I experienced when, some few years after I had 
ceased to believe in the logic of these assertions, I first ad- 
ministered aconite, belladonna and hydrocyanic acid. We have 
got over these authoritive affirmations, because we have ac- 

* This does not quite convey what was said by me in a former address ; the 
exsuSi words of which are : ** The science and pra<5lice of medicine may be 
almost summed up in two words — Diagnosis and Therapeutics ; that is a 
corredt knowledge of disease, and the right application of proper remedies. 
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quired more knowledgei and find that such statements convey 
none. In h'ke manner we have disposed of the babblement 
about obstruction because we find that it conveys no knowl- 
edge of the fafts of morbid conditions. We have ceased to 
prate about disease in the abstract because it is a profitless 
employment of valuable time. 

How much paper and printer's ink have been consumed over 
the "Unity of Disease.^"- From the time of Hippokrates to 
Thomson, according to Dr. Skelton, it has been contended 
that disease is one, and '^'as there is but one disease,'' so it is 
contended that there is but one remedy. The greatest proof 
to the contrary would seem to be that none of these one- 
remedy advocates cured everybody. There is too much of a 
patent-medicine flavor about these arguments to be convincing. 
There is too much of a theory to suit the rnedicine, and medi- 
cine to suit the theory, about them for my liking. 

The word disease stands for such multifarious and opposite 
conditions that it would seem to be a pure waste of time to 
endeavor to define it in a general sense, and those whom I 
consider wise refrain from so doing. The most that we can 
say of it by way of definition is that it is a departure from the 
normal standard, or, that it is the negation of health, and so 
on. But we may employ our time with profit upon each and 
every kind of disease. The more we investigate in this direc- 
tion the stronger will be our verdi6l against the one-remedy 
theory . 

So, too, with the babblement about mineral and vegeta- 
ble poisons. Having got over our consternation that such 
words of terrible import were well calculated to produce in 
us, we wonder how we ever could be influenced by such argu- 
ments against their use as: ** that what will kill a healthy 
man can never cure a sick one." As to their being ** enemies 
to life because they contaminate the blood,'' is as now known 
that they affieft the blood but little, if at all ; their a6lion 
being chiefly upon the nerve-centres, the respiratory centres, 
and the muscular apparatus. Of course they will kill the sick 
as well as the healthy if they are used without discrimination 
and without care. But used with care, and according to indi- 
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cation, they fill an important place in the armament of the 
busy praftitioner. Given good and reliable preparations, they 
are tolerably cheap, elegant, some of them almost tasteless, 
they are positive and certain in their effefls, and a fair profit 
is to be had out of using them. 

Gentlemen, I have sometimes thought that these argu- 
ments were intended not to convince the initiated, but to 

« 

frighten the uninitiated from the drug-shop and the AUo- 
pathist. This of itself would go a long way with some to 
atone for such kind of writing. But to wink at fallacies be- 
cause they are used to further the cause we have at heart, 
appears to me an act of doubtful propriety. It should never 
be forgotten that such writing, however valuable it may be 
with the unthinking, will have the effect of making us appear 
ridiculous in the eyes of our adversaries. If we are desirous 
that Medical Herbalism or Eclecticism should secure the sup- 
port of intelligent people,* arguments addressed ad captan- 
dum vul^us are not at all sure to effect that result. 

The Art and Practice of Medicine may be almost entirely- 
included in two departments : Diagnosis and Therapeutics — 
an accurate knowing of the disease, and the right application 
of remedies. I have already urged upon you the constitu- 
tional peculiarity known as as idiosyncrasy^ which consists in 
extreme susceptibility to be affefted by certain agents which, 
in general, produce no effect upon others. This peculiarity- 
will vary; some will be more, others less susceptible. If this 
peculiarity had been always duly regarded, and greater dis- 
crimination observed, both as to dose,* and indications for the 
use of medicines, there would have been less need to talk 
about the disorganisation and destruction of life either by 
mineral or any other substance. It is not so long since that 
owing to this peculiarity, Professor Lister lost a patient whom 
he was operating upon under the carbolic spray. A very se- 
vere case of iodism occurred in another patient at about the 
same time, owing to this same peculiarity. 

And now in conclusion, gentlemen, let me ask you to 
** weigh and consider the few observations that I have felt it 
my duty to offer you. I have endeavored in the criticisms 
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upon which I have ventured, to inculcate the necessity of 
doing your own thinking, and of trying to think aright. If I 
have succeeded in showing you what is necessary to progress 
in our School of Eclectic Medicine, or Medical Herbalism^ as 
some of you prefer to call it, I shall have done a little also to- 
ward showing you the necessity of supporting this our little 
venture at medical training. You can, by rallying around 
those of us who are trying to make the venture a success, 
help to create an institution where that knowledge maybe ac- 
quired. Thus, in helping us, you will help yourselves to the 
first requisites of medical practice. Self-preservation, which 
is the first law of nature, should urge you to support a move- 
ment like the present, in the face of [Medical Legislation 
which threatens our very existence. 
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ALABAMA. 



Ecle6licism is still contending for .existence in Alabama 
against a State Medical Establishment ruled by a man bent 
upon our destru6lion, but who has proved himself to be un- 
scrupulous. 

Twenty recruits at least have been lost to us during the 
last two years. They were young men just entering the medi- 
cal profession, and Ecle<5lics from other schools who have 
turned away from us rather than face prosecution solely of the 
nature of persecution, or place their professional reputation in 
the hands of County Examining Boards constituted of their 
pledged enemies and jealous competitors. Several submitted 
to examination were reje6led, and so compelled to leave the 
State ; others were scared or cajoled into county societies, or 
their influence in favor of Eclefticis'ti otherwise nullified. 
Nevertheless we continue to live and make ourselves felt in 
behalf of medical freedom. 

We have memorialised and appealed to the Legislature for 
eight years. The results have been a modification of the 
statute during the last two years. This, however, was ac- 
complished in a fraudulent manner, evidently because the State 
Medical A ssociation were afraid to risk a change in an open 
Legislature, The code and laws of Alabama are revised and 
codified every ten years by commissioners appointed for that 
purpose. These commissioners are allowed to change the 
verbiage when necessary, but in no case the meaning of any 
statute. Their work must also be adopted by the Legislature 
and approved by the Governor in order to become laws. 

It is the praflice of the Legislature to appoint a joint com- 
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mittee to review the work of the Commissioners. It is the 
duty of that committee to report any and every change which 
the Commissioners may make. 

THE CODE-FRAUD. 

When the Code of 1885 was pubh'shed in December, 1877, 
it was found that the Medical Statute had been changed. Every 
reference to ** regular " and ** irregular" physicians had been 
omitted, but the powers of the Medical Association in Ala- 
bama had been increased. It had been invested with authority 
to sit in judgment upon the moral as well as medical qualifi- 
cations of physicians asking license to praflice medicine in 
Alabama, as well as to require Ten Dollars of the applicant 
for supervision during examination. 

No such modification and amendments had been offered in 
the Legislature. If they were made by the Commissioners, the 
Joint Committee never reported them. Such being the fadl, 
the Legislature and Governor were ignorant in relation to 
them when they were adopted and approved. It is evident, 
therefore, that a great fraud has been perpetrated upon the 
people of Alabama ; and I have the evidence to show that it 
was instigated by Dr. Jerpme Cochran, Senior Censor of the 
Medical Association of Alabama. 

To these straits the efforts of the Ecleftics have brought 
the ofHcial plunderers of the Medical State Church-Establish- 
ment, in order to put a seemingly fair face upon their iniqui- 
tous measures.* 

» 

PROSECUTIONS AND THEIR UTTER FAILURE. 

Five prosecutions took place under the Old Statute for 
refusal to appear before Medical Examining Boards, and two 
for failure to report vital statistics according to regulations of 
the County Boards. In two of these a nolle prosequi was en- 
tered, as there was a purpose to test the validity of the law, 

* At the meetings of the Board ot Censors of the Medical Association of 
Alabama a single member constitutes a sufficient quorum for the transaction 
of business. The Senior Censor, Dr. Cochran, is always present on such oc- 
casions. 

24 
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and this the prosecutors were most anxious to prevent. In 
three other cases the Grand Juries refused to indict ; not will- 
ing to ground a prosecution upon a persecution. 

. PURPOSE AND PROSPECTS. 

We consider our prospects for obtaining favorable legisla- 
tion in this State better than at any previous time in the last 
ten years. Till that end shall have been accomplished we 
cannot expect Eclectic Medicine to grow and flourish in Ala- 
bama. Now that we have to some extent, secured the atten- 
tion of the people, we are encouraged to persevere in our 
efforts; and we intend never to stop until medical tyranny and 
oppression are at an end in Alabama, and the State is once 
more free and open to the Medical Reformers from every 
clime.* 

We earnestly hope that the National Eclectic Medical As- 
sociation will appoint a National Committee to look after the 
interests of Eclecticism, and endeavor to prevent any un- 
friendly Congressional Legislation toward us in the United 
States. J. W. R. Williams, M. D, 

ARKANSAS. 

Officers of the Eclectic Medical Association of Arkansas. 
— President^ J. W. Pruitt, M. D., Russellyille, Pop? Co.; Vice 
Presidents^ I. R. L. Browning, M. D.; 2. J. N. Ferguson, M. D.; 
Recording Secretary, W. A. Jones, M. D.; Corresponding Sec^ 
retary, J. W. Johnson, M. D.; Treasurer, J. W. Park, M. D. 
Next annual meeting at Russellville, third Wednesday in 
May, 1889. 

In this State, the organisation out-herods Herod in its 
malignity toward medical dissenters. At its annual meeting 
at Fort Smith, the opening address of welcome declared this 
unequivocally : 

" The dominant idea and chief aim of this organisation is 
AND SHOULD BE to unify and cement into one solid, un- 
broken phalanx all the Ethical Members of the Regular Pro- 
fession, in order that we may systematically and more effec- 

♦See Anundmmts to tfu Constitution of the United iitatet, Article XIV., §i. . 
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tively and successfully combat charlatanism and quackery, 
whether it presents itself in the aesthetic garb of Hahne- 
mann's attenuated dogma, or Thomsonianism resurrefled from 
an untimely and unhonored grave and rehoisted with the false 
but specious cognomen of Eclecticism^* 

The morning after this fusilade the representatives of the 
Schools so attacked were congratulated by many citizens of 
Fort Smith and vicinity who had hitherto employed Old- 
School physicians. They were praised for having the manli- 
ness and freedom of thought to be separate from a school 
cherishing such ungenerous and arbitrary notions. 

II. 

The profession of medicine in Arkansas is represented by 
three distinftive Schools of Medical Pradlice. The rights of 
these are equal in the eyes of the law. No professional or 
superior power is recognised in any one of them above the 
others. Their ** chief aim " is the advancement of medicine 
and its allied departments, and not a selfish pecuniary aggran- 
disement, as the well-seen custom of certain ones seems to be. 

It is to be regretted that any should turn aside from such a 
noble calling to stigmatise those of the same profession. If 
more of the spirit possessed us, which impelled and dire6led 
the much-maligned Samuel Thomson, whose ashes are thus 
disturbed like Wickliffe's by the merciless hand of partisan 
spite, there would be better physicians, and more rapid and 
genuine progress in the Healing Art. That mighty giant in 
Medical Reform appeared at a time when the mortality and 
appalling consequences of the Old-School Praftice of the day 
were most terrible. Old Physic in its practical workings was 
a disgrace to the name of Science, and a curse to humanity. 
It was then that the Medical Reformers appeared, and estab- 
lished a new mode of traftice, upon the principle that instead 
of depletion, the human system should be recruited and 
assisted to perform its functions normally. For this they 
were stigmatised as ** irregular," decried and calumniated as 
•* quacks," persecuted even to fine and imprisonment. 

Even now they are endeavoring to make it appear that the 
people of the State of Arkansas have been victimised by 
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"irregulars" from the earliest settlers to the present. In 
other words, the most eminent educators and representatives 
of the Universities and Colleges, the Bar, the Bench and the 
Pulpit — all from the masters of Science to the humblest 
peasant, have been too obtuse to detect and escape imposi- 
tion, till these ** regular" physicians told them so, as **a duty 
they owe as responsible medical men to an unsuspecting laity." 

REGULAR AND IRREGULAR. 

As yet no law of any State or of the United States has 
been enacted, establishing or recognising any particular 
School or System of Medicine. All physicians are eligible 
^like to professional acknowledgement, and to perform pro- 
lessional duty in the public service. There being no law to 
create such distinction, what constitutes regularity in Med- 
icine } Have these men who name themselves ** regular " any 
higher order of intellect or other elements of success superior 
to other Schools } Hospital statistics and mortuary reports 
show conclusively that they have not. The difference is 
simply that in the use of many medicines, and in certain 
methods of treatment, we differ Xvith them. But this fact 
does not warrant such a distinction. Other Schools are as 
regular as they. As to ** dogma," we are no more exclusive 
than they, and certainly in ethics we are a hundred fold more 
liberal. The Trade-Union Code of Ethics, which is suitable 
only for an exclusive, hide-bound practitioner, we do not bind 
ourselves by. It was adopted more for the doctor's benefit 
and protection than for any good to his patient. 

The history of medicine teaches that the dominant influence 
of one denomination of Physic does not contribute to freedom 
of opinion in medical matters; for if any one questions the 
correftness of its teachings, such one is regarded as an enemy 
and assailed as such. It also teaches that avowed reformers 
always have been outside the sympathies and favors of Old 
Physic ; and this, solely because of a deviation of its principles 
and pra6lice. Allopathy has ever thus been dominated by 
a disposition to mt>nopolise benefits rather than share them. 
Its claims have ever been too exclusive to be truthful, too 
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sweeping to be just, too absolute to be liberal. It has ever 
stigmatised those who doubted its authority as Dissenters, 
Malcontents and Empirics ; yea, more, it has been guilty of 
persecuting for opinion's sake those who dissented. If torture- 
chambers and scaffolds had been pra£licable in the days of the 
Reformers, they would have been assigned to them. They 
eve nnot only despoiled of their estate in many instances, but 
tortured in filthy prisons. Medicine, as well as the Church, has 
had its martyrs. Thomson was arrested and incarcerated in 
a filthy prison-cell with dripping slime, without fire, light, or 
bed save a pile of straw, under an allegation of murder, behind 
whose flimsy gauze was concealed the true cause; and that was, 
for curing several patients that one Doftor French had given 
up to die. This was done under an obnoxious legislative a£l, 
which, from the history, it appears, rather protefted the right 
of the Old School to kill than that of a reformer to cure. 

And now, in the face of the Nineteenth Century, our com- 
ing Legislature has resolutions already awaiting them from 
this Old-School quarantine, praying for a law creating a Board 
of Medical Examiners for each Congressional District — said 
Board to consist of three members, two of whom shall be ap- 
pointed by this State Allopathic Society from its own ranks, 
and one by the Governor. All this is asked after the open 
declaration that ** their chief aim was to organise so as to 
successfully control Ecleflics and Homoeopathists, whether in 
the aesthetic garb of Hahnemann or Thomsonianism resur- 
refledfrom an untimely and unhonored grave." 

Should this prayer be granted, how mercilessly this legalised 
medical guillotine in the hands of the ** Congressional District 
Allopathic White Caps" would fall upon the necks of those 
who are striving to present a more successful and acceptable 
Practice of Medicine to a long-suffering people. It will not 
do to assert that the purpose of the Boards was to elevate the 
standard of Medical Education. They have already declared 
a war of extermination in that address of welcome, which was 
received with a round of applause. 

The Legislature, however, will be able to see their plot, 
and the fiat has gone forth that their bill must suffer the fate 
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of the last one. The Commonwealth of Arkansas will toler- 
ate no such despotism, either upon her physicians of other 
schools, or upon the people who desire their services. Their 
liberties assure to them the sacred right to select a physician 
of any school that they prefer. We do not ask for "protective 
legislation/' nor do we hear any demand from the people for 
its adoption. The call for it comes solely from doctors who 
are either afraid of their own reputation, or perhaps of that 
of their **irregular" neighbor. But they must submit to the 
test of competency and skill. E. H. Stevenson. 

ILLINOIS. 

Officers of the Illinois Eclectic Medical Society for 1888-9 : 
President, R. F. Bennett. M. D., Litchfield ; Vice Presidents, 
I. F. P. Antle, M. D., Petersburg ; 2. C. V. Massey, M. D., 
Athens ; Treasurer, C. H. Doss, M. D., Pittsfield ; Recording 
Secretary, W. E. Kinnett. M. D., Yorkville ; Corresponding 
Secretary, G. R. Shafer, M. D., Morton. 

INDIANA. 

Officers of the Indiana Eclectic Medical Association : 
President, S. A. Thomas, M. D., La Grange ; Vice Pi^esidents, 
I. R. L. Laycook, M. D.; 2. J. B. Hudson, M. D.; Secretary, 
T. M. Culver, M. D.; Treasurer, L. Abbett, M. D.; Press Re- 
porter, G. W. Pickerill, M. D., No. 117 North Illinois street, 
Indianapolis. 

IOWA. 

By James A. Reid, M. D., Davenport, Iowa. 

I find no report from Iowa in the last volume of Transac- 
tions of the National Eclectic Medical Association ; the last 
one being made by me at our meeting at Atlanta, Georgia, 
in 1886. I take pleasure now, in reporting to Your Honor- 
able Body the present Status of Ecle<5lic Medicine in this 
State. 

The •* Iowa State Eclectic Medical Association" was or- 
ganised twenty-one years ago, at the State Capitol in Des 
Moines. Annual meetings have been held regularly in differ- 
ent parts of the State, but generally at the capital. 
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The report of the Recording Secretary shows that we have 
sixty-five members in good standing. Three hundred and 
thirty-three physicians are registered on the books of the 
State Board of Health as Eclectic Practitioners, April 20th, 
1888. Of these, 148 had received certificates as holding de- 
grees ; 157 as having been engaged in practice five years or 
more; 6 on examinations ; while the others had filed their 
applications but had not yet received their certificates. 

Many Ecle6lics in Iowa complain that they are not recog- 
nised sufficiently as a School of Medicine, and that they lack 
the standing and influence which they deserve. Yet only one 
in five is in any way identified with our State Association, and 
it is generally the case that a physician who is generally in 
attendance at meetings and active in promoting the cause, 
has an influence and standing equivalent to his efficiency and 
public spirit. 

At our last annual meeting thirty-eight were in attendance, 
and eight new members were admitted. There have been no 
deaths during the year. The receipts of the Treasurer 
amounted to $81 ; expenditures. $57 ; and balance $224 in 
his hands for future use. 

Our meetings are well attended. The College difficulties 
have somewhat disturbed the harmony of the Association ; 
but the present indications are that we shall have more unity 
and fraternal feeling in future. 

To have 333 Ecleftic practitioners in the State is an encour- 
aging fact. We have, however, but one member of the State 
Board of Medical Examiners, while the Homoeopathists have 
two and the Old School four. We are justly entitled to two, 
and would get them, I believe, if the Eclectics of the State 
would all act with the State Association, as men taking pride 
in their profession ought and would. 

THE IOWA ECLECTIC MEDICAL COLLEGE. 

Our Medical College has been placed upon a new foundation, 
and we have cleared away the old rubbish and debris of former 
superstructures. The outlook, judging from the start which 
was made in its first session, promises well for a good career 
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and a long one. Its class numbered twenty-six students, 
ladies and gentlemen, who were all above the average in per- 
sonal appearance and intelligence. The term was six months, 
and good honest work was done. The State Board of Health 
has given the college due recognition, so that it stands upon 
the same legal footing with the other medical colleges in the 
country, and I hope that the National Association will also 
place it on the same footing with other Eclectic institutions 
in its bailiwick. The twelve students that were graduated 
were accepted by the State Board of Health, and received its 
certificate. All graduates in medicine, frdm whatever college 
in the country, must apply to this tribunal to receive its cre- 
dentials before they can lawfully engage in practice in any 
State. 

KENTUCKY. 

The preamble to ** An Aft to proteft citizens of this Com- 
monwealth from empiricism" is as follows: ** Whereas the 
people are liable to be imposed upon by charlatans and in- 
competent physicians and surgeons ; and whereas it is of the 
highest importance that none but persons with competent 
qualifications should be allowed to practice a profession to 
whose skill and ability the life the individual is entrusted ; 
therefore," etc. The law requires a diploma from some char- 
tered school of medicine or a creditable examination before 
one of the examining boards. The law provides for a medi- 
cal examining board in each judical distrift, — the examination- 
fee is *• not more than tw^enty dollars." 

Certificates are granted for not less than one year, nor more 
than five years. 

This law to all intents and purposes is a dead letter. There 
is one physician to every 551 inhabitants. Every effort to. en- 
force this iron-clad law has ended in failure. 

Consequently the State has been an asylum for all classes 
of medical men and women. As fast as they were driven out 
of Indiana and Illinois under existing laws they would settle 
here — Clairvoyants, Cancer-doftors, Faith-cure, Christian- 
Science advocates, Eleftricians, and in nearly every case they 
claim to be Ecleftics. As only good things are counterfeited. 
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this speaks well for our system of medicine, but it has rele- 
gated us to its rank and file of most illiterate and unpopular 
people, thereby injuring us as a corporate body of medical 
men. Louisville does not contain a single true genuine Eclec- 
tic physician. A few good men are located in the western 
part of the State. They are holding up the banner of our 
cause and making their names and influence felt. 

There are others Ecleflic at heart and who secretly praflice 
the principles set forth in our leading publications, but they 
are faint-hearted and dare not publicly announce themselves 
as of us. As a rule the State is Allopathic and ** joined to 
her idols." A few Homoeopathists with plenty of moneyhave 
settled in this city and are taking the cream of practice 
among the wealthy. They are ready to fraternise with any 
intelligent physician and often meet in consultation those to 
whom they are opposed in pra6lice. The Allopathists are 
illiberal, and although we have been favorably received by 
them, yet as a rule they will not go outside the charmed 
circle to meet a brother physician in a professional way. 
Socially they are gentlemen. 

And yet for this State there are great possibilities. There 
exists an under-current of feeling that the cause of Reformed 
medicine is a just one, and only needs the proper agencies 
to bring it to the surface. An Ecleflic Medical College in 
this city would stimulate this sentiment. The Allopathists 
have four such institutions, and in a medical way they are 
umpires of public opinion. They graduate every year nearly 
one thousand students who are always ready to fight the 
battle of their Alma Mater. 

A State Ecle6lic Medical Society, reaching its life and 
warmth to all sections of this commonwealth, fostering the 
interests of Ecleflics and utilising their knowledge and 
energies, is another important need. It could do great work. 
Young men who are graduates of Eclectic Schools should be 
taught how to use their abilities. They should indoctrinate 
the body politic with our reformed ideas in medicine and sur- 
gery, showing their faith in them by practice. They should 
form the acquaintance of legislators ; show them the prin- 
ciples of Eclectic Medicine and urge upon them the wisdom 
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and justice of passing statutory laws making us eligible to 
positions on County and State Boards of Health, and posi- 
tions in hospitals and asylums. If we want privileges we 
must ask for them and then fight until we get them. A score 
of Eclectics might enter this State, take possession of its 
county-towns, and with patience and energy do very well. 

Kentucky is a celebrated commonwealth, and one of the 
oldest in the Union. She will sing to you of her ** fast horses 
and beautiful women," her statesmen and Bourbon whiskey. 
But greater than all these are her immense resources and 
golden opportunities for working out grand problems for the 
welfare and happiness of her people. 

Whiskey has been her blighting curse. It has closed her 
channels of industry, paralysed the energies of the people, 
stupefied their inteUigence and aspirations to an extent that 
has thrown the State backward in the scale of progress at 
least fifty years. 

While the South and the younger Western States are all 
aglow with the ardor and enthusiasm of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, Kentuckians, like Rip Van Winkle, are just waking up to 
find that they are distanced in the great race of life. 

In this world the law of succession is : we reap a great deal 
more than we sow. All good things are the price of labor. 
If we expefl to come to the front as American praflitioners 
of medicine and surgery upon Ecleflic principles, we must 
work for it. 

** Let us then be up and doings, 

With a heart for any fate, 
Still achieving, still pursuing, 

Learn to labor and to wait." 

D. Alden Loomis, M. D. 
Louisville, Ky., June i8, 1888. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

By W. H. Whitney, M. D. 

In reporting the status of Ecleftic Medicine in this State, I 
hope to present no bright and glittering generalities for their 
own sake, but simply a few bare fails and statements for 
your consideration. 
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The Massachusetts Ecleflic Medical Society is a growing 
association, having a membership of seventy-nine. Of this 
number sixty-three are residents of this State. Of the re- 
maining sixteen — four are residents of Maine, three are from 
New Hampshire, and one each from Rhode Island, Vermont, 
New York, Kansas, Wyoming, and Liverpool, England. 
There are tlirec honorary members. 

The Society meets annually and semi-annually in June and ' 
January of each year, at Boston. It Issues an Annual Publica- 
tion. 

A careful study of its list of membership reveals the fact 
that the great majority of the Eclectics of this State reside in 
or near Boston. Yet there are many large and populous cities 
in western Massachusetts where physicians of our School 
would meet with excellent success, financially and socially., I 
do not know of an Ecledlic physician, other than myself, liv- 
ing west of the Connefticut river in this State, yet there is 
room for many. 

Dr. C. E. Miles, writing to me from Boston, says : ** I 
wish twenty-five of our men would settle in Boston and its 
immediate vicinity at once. If good and true men, they 
could make as much headway as those who have recently 
done so." Apart from Boston and vicinity there are at least 
twenty cities and Jarge towns in which Ecleftics can do well. 
Our men need not and should not seek the smaller towns and 
villages. Many of our men make the mistake of settling down 
to life in a country village and failing to unite with the other 
Ecle6lics of their own State in societies and associations. By 
this means they lose much they otherwise might gain. The 
young men who enter praftice to-day, can, if well equipped, 
meet with as good success in the more populous centers as 
do physicians of other schools. They have but to push for- 
ward. 

Tl^e Massachusetts Ecleflic Medical Society exists under an 
act of incorporation. The Boston District Ecleflic Medical 
Society, and the Boston Ecleftic Gynaecological and Obstet- 
rical Society, both exist under charters. 

An attempt is being made to perfe6l arrangements for the 
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re-opening of the Worcester Medical Institute. This step is 
one of great importance to the Ecleflics of the East ; and 
should meet with their ready sympathy. 

The people of this State are pre-disposed toward the Ec- 
leftic principle, and there is a demand for more Ecleflic phy- 
sicians. I repeat that more than fifty good men can find 
excellent locations, free from Ecleflic competition, in large 
towns in this State. 

Like Connefticut, and other of her sister States, Massachu- 
setts has had to fight medical legislation ; but, like Conne6li- 
cut, she holds her freedom from medical laws at present. 

MICHIGAN, 

Michigan has a simple registration-law. The requirements 
are that those who practice medicine shall be graduates of a 
reputable college or have prafticed medicine five years, and 
that the fa£ls in the case be a matter of record in the Clerk s 
Office in the county where the praftitioner reside or praftises. 

Through the registration-lists we have obtained the names 
of between six hundred and seven hundred who claim to be 
Ecleflic in this State. 

This list does not contain all who have graduated in the 
last two years, nor does it contain the names of all who have 
received an Ecle6lic education or that are praflicing Eclectic 
medicine. Some of those to our certain Knowledge from a 
personal inspection of the rolls in the hands of the State 
Board of Health have, facetiously or from some other motive, 
recorded themselves as regular. Then, too many a young 
man has received a thorough Eclectic training in the oflRce of 
a father or other Eclectic practitioner, and then as the Michi- 
gan University is a cheap school, backed up by the State, also 
for the purpose, as some have remarked, to give them stand- 
ing in the medical profession — that of course bring regular (?) 
these students have obtained their college-instruction at that 
institution. Then when these young' men go into practice 
and register for that purpose they invarably repudiate the name 
and society of the school that gave them a rational thera- 
peutics and adopt those that will give them standing, as they 
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say, in the medical profession, while in their practice they 
repudiate the therapeutics of the school that gives them exalted 
standing and adopt the rational practice of the school which 
they have repudiated in name. 

In the list of nearly seven hundred who claim to be Eclectic 
there are perhaps a hundred or more — it may be two hundred 
— whose limited qualifications and questionable practices 
would not entitle them to any name or place in an honorable 
profession, much less the name Eclectic. 

As in the other schools of practice a large percentage of 
those who otherwise might be qualified for position in our 
societies are either too narrowly selfish or too lazy to make 
the sacrifice that would give them membership in these socie- 
ties. Year after year they are appealed to to come up to the 
place of meeting and be one with us all, but to no purpose. 
Of all these 66 are now members of the State Society. 

THE SOCIETY. 

This Society, called the State Eclectic Medical and Surgi- 
cal Society of Michigan, is an incorporated institution and has 
certain rights under a special statute of the Michigan Legisla- 
ture. This Society was incorporated in 1876 and has just held 
its twelfth successful meeting. Since its inception about 130 
physicians have become active members of it. Of this num- 
ber 66 are now in good standing. As has already been stated 
in this writing our standard of requirements for admission is 
high and incompetents have long since learned that it is no 
use to knock at our door. 

The officers of this Society for the ensuing year are as fol- 
lows : President, Wm. Bell, M. D., Smyrna ; First Vice- 
President, S. Rowe, M. D., Lawrence ; Second Vice-President, 
A. Conklin, M. D., Manchester ; Third Vice-President, Miss 
Nettie F. Bradner, M. D., Detroit ; Secretary, H. S. McMas- 
ter, M. D., Dowagiac : Treasurer, Wm. W. Easton, M. D., 

Dowagiac. 

H. S. McMaster, 

J. D. Crum. 
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NEW YORK. 

The Ecle6lic Medical Society of the State of New York has 
about 175 members ; besides fifteen Auxiliary Societies with 
an aggregate membership of 230. The law of the State em- 
powers the Board of Regents of the University to appoint one 
or more State Boards of Medical Examiners. The Ecleftic 
Board consists of G. W. Boskowitz, H. A. Bolles, E. M. Man- 
warren, C. W. Parker, A. J. Keleman, W. H. Hawley and G. 
B. Schill. Their terms of office are not limited, and they have 
no authority in regard to the licensing of physicians. 

All praflitioners are required to register their names and 
authority for pra6licing medicine in the County Clerk's oflfice 
of the county in which they praflice. All physicians holding 
diplomas from medical institutions in other States are required 
to have their diplomas endorsed by some Medical College in 
the State, before registering. The law, however, does not 
prevent physicians and surgeons living out of the State. 

The Ecle6lics have the same rights and privileges which 
physicians of the other schools possess. This sketch is as 
accurate as the means at my command permit. 

L. O. GOETCHIUS, M. D. 

Saratoga Springs, N. Y., June 16, 1888. 

OHIO. 

The Ecleftics of Ohio are coming to the front, and though 
we have no representation on the '* State Board of Health," 
the influence of the Ecle6lic practice is being felt. 

America is a progressive country, and the people are de- 
manding American ideas for Americans. We, as a people, do 
not need to go to Europe for true knowledge or ideas, either 
in the sciences or medicine. 

If we wish cranky views, then we will have to invest in 
European brains, or those so-called Americans who are 
afflifted with that terrible malady, ''Anglo-mania." As a class, 
these persons are afHifted at the present time with micro- 
scopic parasites and sneer at anything American, affirming 
that no good can come out of Galilee. 
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Our last State meeting was a grand success, over 120 mem- 
bers being present, about thirty new ones being enrolled. 
The number was not only large, but was enthusiastic as well. 
Many good papers were presented and the discussions were 
very interesting. 

Considerable important business was also transadted, and 
the meeting adjourned with an increased feeling of good fel- 
lowship among the members. 

The meetings of Societies, whether local, state or national, 
should be better attended than they usually are, for the legal 
rights of our school can only be obtained through combined 
effort, not by individual labor alone. 

In conclusion let me add, '* American officers for American 
offices," and Ecleftic medicine for the world. 

Kent O. Foltz, M. D'. 

Akron, Ohio. 

II. 

The State of Ohio has now about one thousand Eclectic 
practitioners, and from such information as I am able to obtain. 
Eclecticism stands well with the people, and when ably repre- 
sented, takes the lead. The Corresponding Secretary of the 
State Association, Doctor Bloyer, has collected the names 
and places of residence of over six hundred Eclectics, which 
the Association intend having printed in large sheets for the 
information of its members. The State Association has been 
thriving wonderfully for the last few years. One important fea- 
ture, added lately, is the annual banquet, given the evening of 
the first day. 

So far it has proved, that when the mental pabulum fur- 
nished was not sufficient to draw, that which was furnished to 
the physical system did the work. The last meeting of the 
Association held at Delaware, Ohio, on May i6th and 17th, 
was an unprecedented success in every way. About one hun- 
dred were in attendance, and thirty-five new members were 
added. The writer was not present, but he was reliably in- 
formed by disinterested persons that it was the finest-looking 
set of men ever gathered together in convention at that 
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place. The present officers are as follows : President^ Dr. 
R. C. Wintermute, of Delaware ; Corresponding Secretary^ 
Dr. Lyman Watkins, of Blanchester, Ohio. 

The circulating library, of which I made mention four years 
ago, is still in operation ; about a dozen of the best home and 
foreign journals are taken and sent out as fast as received by 
the Librarian, Doctor Howe, so that each member ought to 
receive a fresh journal about every two weeks. 

LOCAL SOCIETIES. 

There are at present seven District Societies, usually em brae* 
ing three or four counties, and all of these auxiliary to the 
State Society. In 1884 there were four ; since which, one, the 
Miami Valley Association, has ceased to exist. Four new 
ones, however, have taken its place. Of the original ones — 
The Clermont Eclectic Medical Association meets at Amelia, 
O. It has about thirty members, so that Eclecticism is do- 
ing well in that neighborhood. The officers are as follows : 
President^ Dr. L. A. Brown, Bethel, O.; Secretary^ Dr. J. A. 
Windsor, New Richmond, O. The Northwestern Ohio Eclec- 
tic Medical Association, which formerly met quarterly, now 
meets semi-annually. It has a membership of about thirty, 
and the meetings are full of interest. Three or four subjects 
are assigned for each meeting, and also a subject for general 
discussion. Clinics are presented at each meeting, and alto- 
gether Northwestern Ohio is a good place for Eclectics. We 
have some men in that part of the State who do a yearly 
practice of from six to eight thousand dollars. The officers 
are as follows : President,!^, A. Perce, M. D., Bucyrus, O.; 
Corresponding Secretary, J. T. Treece, M. D., Dunkirk, O. 
The Central Ohio Eclectic Medical Association, of which I 
had the pleasure to report four years ago, as being one of the 
most efficient associations in any place, has, judging from let- 
ters received from Springfield, fallenintoastate of "innocuous 
desuetude." This society has been noted for its many clinical 
cases, — from one to a dozen being presented each meeting^ 
The meetings have been held monthly for several years 
There has now been no meeting of any note held since last 
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December, but the writers express a hope of the ultimate 
resuscitation of the society. The officers are as follows : Pres^ 
ident^ C. O. Wildisin, M. D., Springfield, O.; Secretary, S. D. 
Miranda, M. D. Springfield, O. 

The Mitchell-Thomas Hospital erected a year or two since 
and presented to the city of Springfield, is under the control 
of the Eclectics and AUopathists alternately, each serving six 
months, with a Hospital staff of three. 

Of the new societies, the Ohio Central Eclectic Medical 
Society, which meets at Columbus, monthly, deserves first 
notice. At the State meeting of 1887 a committee of three 
consisting of Drs. McMillen, Wintermute and A. P. Taylor^ 
were appointed to arrange for the first meeting of the new 
society. As a result the first meeting was held August 18, 
1887. The meetings so far are well attended and are very in- 
teresting and instructive, several clinics usually being present- 
ed each meeting. The membership numbers about twenty- 
five. The officers are as follows : President, Bishop McMil- 
len, M. D., Assistant Superintendent of the Columbus Asy- 
lum for the Insane ; Secretary, G. M. Sherman, M. D., Colum- 
bus. 

Another Association, called the Northwestern Medical 
Society, holds its sessions at Greenville. It is a mixed So- 
ciety, three-fourths being Eclectics, the rest being physicians' 
of other schools. I understand the Association is a very 
active one. Dr. Fennell is the Secretary. 

Last, but not least by any means, comes the Cincinnati 
Eclectic Medical Society, which meets the first Friday of each 
moYith in the College building. This Association was organ- 
ised February 3d, 1888, and from the reports of papers read 
and discussions offered, and which are published in the Eclectic 
Medical Journal, the Society is certain to rank among the first 
of our local organisations. The names of the eminent men 
who are numbered among members gives proof of the above 
assertion. The present officers are as follows : President^ W. 
E. Bloyer, M. D., 540^ Elm street, and Secretary^ J, K. Scud- 
der, M. D., 2^8 West Court street, Cincinnati. 

2S 
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ECLECTIC MEDICAL INSTITUTE. 

The college is moving along in the staid and steady manner 
which has characterised it for many years. The graduates 
for the year numbered sixty-one, with a total attendance of 
two hundred and twenty-seven. I understand that while the 
present class was not ** brighter than all the previous ones/ 
yet the students were fully up to the standard. The Profes- 
sors of the Eclectic Medical Institute certainly understand 
the art of imparting medical information in such a manner 
that the young graduate has no trouble in making a success 
if properly equipped in other directions. 

The only criticism which I have to offer, and it is one which 
I have heard a great many times, is the need of special chairs, 
so that students may not have to go to other schools to 
acquire that which ought to be imparted at home. The criti- 
cism may not be a just one, as the time seems now to be fully 
occupied. 

We note that since 1884 more young gradutes are estab- 
lishing themselves in large cities, a desideratum to be devout- 
edly wished for. 

The State Board of Health, as an organisation, is merely a 
statistical one. It is composed of seven members, of which 
number six are AUopathists and one a Homoeopathist. We 
are not represented on the Board, from the fact that we did 
not apply till after the Board was appointed. A vacancy 
occurs each year and we have the promise of a place next 
winter. 

From letters received, I find that there is a great deal of 
opposition among some of our men against Boards of Health, 
State Boards of Pharmacy, and class-legislation in general. 
They do not think it consistent for some of our men to lobby 
for a State Board of Pharmacy, while others are fighting the 
State Board of Health. One correspondent says : " For 
£cle£lics to appear in the halls of legislation as champions of 
proscriptive, as advocates of class-legislation, is a reproach 
to the cause of reform. For an £cle£lic to advocate such a 
reform-do£lrine savors much of the condu£l of those that steal 
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the livery of heaven to serve the devil in." He further says : 
" That the doftrine of State Medicine is as consistent as State- 
Pharmacy ; the advocate of one should be the advocate of the 
other. If the founders of Eclefticism had advocated State - 
Pharmacy, to-day there would be no Ecleflic physicians. Let 
us insist on culture and proficiency in our practitioners ; but 
let us insist, also, that the right to pra6lice medicine shall be 
free from the domination of any proscriptive power, as the 
freedom to worship God." 

I have quoted extensively to show the feeling of some of 
our men on class-legislation. Of course none of us are willing 
to be ruled out ; so in States where they are boujid to, and 
will have a State Board of Health, we, as Ecle6lics, had bet- 
ter use our best [endeavors to obtain representation on such 
boards. If the right kind of influence is used, there is gen- 
erally a sufficient number of fair-minded people in the State 
Legislatures to assure justice to all impartially. 

J. C. Butcher, M. D. 

Urbana, Ohio. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

" What a grand achievement could be obtained for Eclecticism if 
its adherents weie inspired with the same spirit that burned in the 
breast of General Putnam, who, with his fifteen hundred brave men 
within the frail entrenchment at the Battle of Bunker Hill, set to 
flight an army of brave Britons. His spirit took fire with the first 
sound of the hostile cannon. When asked by the British officers on 
which side he would be found in case there should be a conflict ? ' I 
shall be found on the side of my country always/ was the prompt and 
spirited reply of ' Old Put.' In other words, ' I shall be found on the 
side of right.' British tyrannical oppression bore too heavily upon the 
noble necks of American manhood, and the Revolutionary War was 
precipitated. Who shall dare to say that ri^At will not succeed? 
Might prevaileth for a time, but rigfU endureth forever. 

'' How sweet the following morsel : ' Give me Eclecticism, but do 
not endeavor mistakenly to sustain it by shamefully permitting to pass 
unnoticed the foulest, the most wicked, the most obnoxious and usur- 
ping legislation that could befall a free people. If we cannot sustain 
ourselves without conniving at disgraceful legislation, let us stop here, 
acknowledge our cowardice and helplessness, and submissively pass 
into the deathly field of special legislation— death to mental independ- 
ence, death to constitutional rights of man, death to free science, death 
to American liberty, and death to Eclecticism ! ' " — ^John King, M. D. 
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The Fifteenth Annual Session of the State Medical Asso- 
ciation was held in the city of Franklin, Venango county, 
Tuesday and Wednesday, May 29th and 30th, 1888. President 
*G, D. Kughler, M. D., of Greenville, presided. A good num- 
ber of our best men, including a few of our pioneers, were in 
attendance, and as a result a right old-fashioned meeting was 
had. A few papers were read and discussions upon the rela- 
tive merits of drugs in various forms of disease were partici- 
pated in by all present. 

A T tsumQoi Medical Legislation, its Intents and Purposes^ 
vwas given by Dr. L. T. Beam, of Johnstown. 

The Committee on Colleges reported favorably, and laid 
"ij^ore the Association the result of their labors. The com- 
mrtJtee was continued. The Committee on Ways and Means 
are at work endeavoring to raise a college-fund. It is now 
ready to receive aid from those who are disposed to assist in 
establishing and maintaining a college in our State; in which 
true, pure, modern Eclecticism shall be taught. The College 
will be under the control of the State Association, thereby 
precluding any possibility of its being under the rule of a few 
individuals. 

Pennsylvania has never enjoyed a College of this character. 
The so-called Ecleftic Colleges in this State have been owned 
and controlled by individuals for their own agrandisement. 
Drs. John Osborn, of Homestead, William Osborn, of In- 
-dustry, W. H. Gordon, of Johnstown, and Winter O. KefTer, 
of Williams' Grove, were elefted members. Letters of regret 
were read from Dr. W. P. Biles, of Union City, who was 
severely burned some time ago, and P. J. StouflTer, of Pitts- 
burg. Dr. Borland announced the death of Dr. I. C. Feather, 
•of Sandy Lake, and suitable resolutions were adopted. A 
resolution of sympathy was passed in the case of Dr. Biles. 

Officers for the ensuing year were elefled as follows : Presi- 
dent, J. M. Harding, M. D., Oil City ; ist Vice President^ John 
Kaye, M. D., Philadelphia ; 2d Vice President, William S. 
Mott, M. D., Bigler ; Recording Secretary, G. E. Potter, M. D., 
Johnstown ; Corresponding Secretary, J. R. Borland, M. D., 
Franklin ; Consulting Surgeon, L. P. O'Neale, M. D., Mechan- 
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icsburg ; Treasurer^ B. L. Yeagley, Johnstown. The Asso- 
ciation elected as Committee on Medical Legislation^ Drs. H. 
P. Piper, L. T. Beam, L. P. O'Neale, Henry Yeagley and J^ 
M. Harding. At the evening session the officers-eleft were- 
installed and various matters of interest pertinent to Eclec- 
ticism were discussed. 

The Committee on Resolutions reported as follows : 

To the Eclectic Medical Profession of Pennsylvania : 

Whereas, It is manifest that renewed efforts to secure further re- 
strictive medical legislation will be made in this State by the members, 
of the Old-School System of Medicine, by falsely assuming to revise 
or amend the present unjust registration -law, or to provide a State 
Board of Medical Examiners, yet in fact whose real object will be to 
frame such measures as will prevent any persons engaging in the 
practice of medicine in the State unless they shall have attended some 
medical college under the control of the Old-School system of medi- 
cine; therefore, 

Eesolvedy That the creation of such a Board would practically es- 
tablish a permanent and powerful medical monopoly of the licensing 
franchise under the immediate control of one school of medicine, 
thereby constituting an exceedingly objectionable form of class-legis- 
lation. 

Resolved^ That the consciousness of the possession of the power 
thereby vested in the representatives of the dominant school would^ 
whether intended or not, operate as a constant menace upon the less 
numerous school, would tend to strengthen the majority, and would 
prove constantly detrimental to the growth and permanence of the 
schools represented by the minority. 

Resolvedy That the unequal representation therein provided for 
would be considered a mark of degradation and subserviency and 
seeks to stamp the minority-schools with a perpetual brand of in- 
feriority, and that unequal representation of the different schools of 
medicine in a single Examining Board would place a premium upoa 
favoritism. 

Resolved^ That the functions of an Examining Board being admin- 
istrative, the basis of representation therein of the different schools 
should in justice be equal, in order that the judicial powers of any one 
school may not be greater than those of another. 

Resolved^ That on account of the antagonism, rivalry and jealousy 
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existing between the different branches of the medic^ profession, one 
school ought not by any means be clothed with arbitrary and irres- 
ponsible power. 

Resoled^ That as a school of medicine the Eclectic is [opposed to 
all forms of class and restrictive medical legislation, and holds that the 
interests of the public health will be best conserved by allowing each 
school in medicine to inquire into the conduct of its members, and 
that it will not consent to the passage of a law creating a single Board 
of Examiners. If a law must and will be passed, then it is demanded 
that the bill authorise the appointment of State Boards of Medical 
Examiners by the respective State Medical Societies of three legally 
recognised schools of medicine by which each school is provided with 
its own examining board. 

Resolved^ That this Association or the school it represents is not 
antagonistic to just and equitable medical legislation having for its 
object the promotion of public interests, but it will actively oppose 
the formation of a single State examining board on account of reasons 
given in the foregoing, and on account of the fact that this constitutes 
a part of a systematic plan devised recently by the American Medi- 
cal Association at Cincinnati for practically placing the management 
of medical affairs, as far as possible throughout the country, imder 
direct control of one school of medical men ; that this pernicious sys- 
tem of restrictive medical legislation h^^s to an extent been attempted 
by registration-laws in several States of this Union ; and that it is 
deemed anti- American and which must be met by the most deter- 
mined opposition on the part of all who desire to promote entire 
liberty of opinion and freedom of action among educated medical 
men. 

On motion, adjourned to meet at Pittsburg, Pa., at the call 
of the Executive Committee. 

SUSQUEHANNA MEDICAL SOCIETY AUXILIARY, NO. I, 

is our first born, but evidently losing some of the vitality 
it once possessed. Its parent bestowed upon it a rugged con- 
stitution, but we fear a form of indigestion has been acquired 
which is knocking the music out of it.. We earnestly hope it 
soon will be tuned to a new song, and regain its former vigor 
and usefulness. We were promised a good report, but it has 
failed to reach us, and we must content ourselves at this time 
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by making record of officers only: President, F. W. Harsh- 
berger, M. D., New Albany ; Secretary and Treasurer, A. B. 
Woodward, M. D., Tunkhannock ; Surgeon, J. M. Mulhol-. 
and, M. D., Pittston ; Censors, M. P. Frassoni, M. D., 
Moosic ; D. W. Harshberger, M. D., New Albany ; B. F. 
Strunk, M. D., Hornet's Ferry. 

WESTERN ECLECTIC MEDICAL SOCIETY. — AUXILIARY NO. 2, 

held a meeting on January 15th, 1888, in Dr. I. St. Clair's 
office, in the City of Franklin. The usual routine of business 
was cleared up in quick order, and the Society was now ready 
for papers, and such knotty medical subjects as might arise 
for consideration. Some interesting cases were presented, 
one of which we will report. Dr. St. Clair, a man of sixty, 
and one of the oldest members of the Society, had been ailing 
for seven years, from what seemed to be gastralgia ; the at- 
tacks becoming more frequent and violent. He was reduced 
in weight from 220 pounds to 140 pounds, and reduced in 
strength accordingly. Medical treatment and change of cli- 
mate offered but little relief, and death seemed to have laid 
its cold grasp upon him. 

Dr. Borland says : **I always told him it was an obstruc- 
tion of the bile-duct ; whether from calculi, inspissated bile, 
or duodenal inflammation was not plain.'' Carlsbad salts and 
our emetic powder was finally tried, and offered some relief, 
(possibly due to its relaxing effect.) While the Doctor was 
using this treatment he was so fortunate as to receive a sud- 
den lurch of the body, when something broke in the region of 
the stomach, (as he felt it to be), and he imagined he could feel 
feel a dripping or oozing sensation in that region. In a few 
hours pus, mucus and blood were evacuated from the bowels, 
after which a large amount of bile was parted with. No cal- 
culi were detected in the stools. The Do6lor is rapidly regain- 
ing his former dimensions and vigor, and considers himself 
" born again." 

When the installation of officers had been concluded the So- 
ciety adjourned to be convened at the call of the Executive 
Committee. The present officers are : President, G. D. 
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Kughler, M. D., Greenville ; Recording Secretary and Treas^ 
urery J. R. Borland, M. D., Franklin ; Corresponding Secre^ 
tary^ J. H. Hazen, M. D., Dempseytown. 

THE CENTRAL MEDICAL SOCIETY. — AUXILIARY NO. 3, 

held its usual number of meeting^s. The annual meeting^ 
was held on Wednesday, Nov. 14th, 1888, at Greensburg. 
President P. J. Stauffer, M. D., of Pittsburg, presided. An 
address upon Medical Legislation^ by Hon. H. B. Piper, M. D., 
of Tyrone, and an essay on Dietetics in Disease^ by L. T. 
Beam, M. D., of Johnstown, were rendered with good effeft. 
Dr. J. M. Bunn. M. D., of Altoona. spoke at some length on 
the merits of Biochemics, W. C. Beam, M. D., of Johnstown, 
read a paper on Puerperal Septiccemia, and G. E. Potter, 
M. D., of Johnstown, introduced the subjefl o{ Diphtheria ; Is 
it Identical with Scarlatina in Pathology ? The discussion 
which followed proved to be a very interesting and instruftive 
part of the session. 

At the April meeting, which was held in the parlors of Dr. 
G. E. Potter, Johnstown, the following were raised from junior 
to regular membership : Drs. Winter O. Keffer, O. E. Beam 
and W. H. Gordon, all of Johnstown ; Dr. J. Rush MacHenry, 
of Dushore, Sullivan Co.; Dr. William Osbor'n, of Industry; 
John Osbcrn, of Homestead ; W. E. McGrew, of • 

O. E. Beam, W. H. Gordon and W. O. Keffer, of Johnstown, 
were appointed delegates to the State Association. 

Dr. B.L. Yeagley, of Johnstown, offered the following reso- 
lution, which was received and adopted by the Society : 

Whereas, Existing legislation in this State relative to the regi^tion 
of physicians having graduated from certain legally-chartered Medical 
Colleges outside the limits of this State, has been and remains so un- 
just and discriminating; therefore. 

Resolved^ That as expression of the sentiments of this Association, 
that in the event of any legal prosecution being instituted against any 
member of this organisation who has made application to the proper 
authorities for registration, and been refused, this Association will ren- 
der all possible assistance to defend ^ny such, and to push the case to 
a final hearing in the Courts. 

During the year six new members have been added to the roll. 
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Present officers : President^ W. C. Beam, M. D., Johnstown ; 
Vice-President^ C. M. Ewing, M. D., Tyrone ; Secretary, G. E. 
Potter, M. D., Johnstown ; Treasurer, B. L. Yeagley, M. D., 
Johnstown. 

Adjourned to meet in Greensburg at the call of the President. 

This Society is flourishing, is progressive and aggressive. It 
is free of debt, with a balance in its treasury. Its members 
agree to agree, thus harmony prevails. 

G. E. Potter, M. D.. 
J. R. Borland, M. D. 

eastern medical society.— auxiliary no. 4. 

This, our youngest society, has no report to make. How- 
ever, we are pleased to state, that while our Eastern friends 
have relaxed their efforts in the interest of number four, they 
have by no means been idle. Their efforts in the interest of 
the college has employed many of their wakeful moments, 
and a large amount of work has been done. 

Through their efforts the charter was obtained, and some 
good men interested in our behalf. They have the assurance 
of financial aid just as soon as the College is started. 

Now is the golden opportunity for every Eclectic in the 
State to show their zeal and determination and do their share 
in the interest of the noble work, now awaiting willing hands. 
The present officers are : President, E. E. Wooster, M. D.; 
Vice President, M. Wagner, M. D.; Secretary and Treasurer, 
W. H. Blake, M. D.; Censors, W. Hargeaves, M. D., John 
Kaye, M. D., E. A. Darman, M. D., C. H. Liebert, M. D. 

TENNESSEE. 

The State of Tennessee is noted for its educational institu- 
tions, the intelligence and culture of its people, its mild cli- 
mate — not too hot in summer, and not too cold in winter — 
and the health and longevity of its inhabitants. Having such 
advantages it is not at all surprising that the'Ecledlic System 
of Medicine should have an exuberant growth, as if of exotic 
origin. There are pra6litioners of Ecleflic Medicine in more 
than one-half of the one hundred counties of the State. The 
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people patronise them ; the Old-School competitors treat 
them with courtesy, and their Homoepathic brethren regard 
them as allies in the word of relieving the sick and the suffer* 
ing of their ills in a human manner, and in developing re- 
form ih the practice of the Healing Art. 

The Tennessee State Ecleflic Medical Society holds regu- 
lar annual meetings with a good attendance, and very 
satisfa6lory results to all who have been fortunate enough to 
be present. 

At the last meeting of the Society, held in Nashville, April 
loth and nth, 1888, the following officers were elected for the 
ensuing term : President^ W. H. Halbert, M. D., Lebanon, 
Tenn.; Vice Presidents^ i, W. A. Montgomery, M. D., New- 
bern, Tenn.; 2, J. R. Simms, M. D., Crockett Mills, Tenn.; 
Treasurer^ George M. Hite, M. D., Nashville, Tenn.; Re- 
cording Secretary^ F. H. Fisk. M. D., Nashville, Tenn.; Cor^ 
responding Secretary^ W. J. Haecker, M. D., Bean*s Station, 
Tenn. 

A Distrift Society has been organised in East Tennessee, 
and also a District Society in West Tennessee. Middle Ten- 
nessee will organise a District Society in the fall, and hold 
monthly meetings. It is contemplated to publish a Medical 
Monthly under the aupices of the State Society, in the inter- 
est of Ecle6licism in the South, and especially of the State of 
Tennessee. 

There are two Allopathic Medical Schools in Nashville, 
both of which accept students known to have studied medi- 
cine in the offices, and under instruction of Ecle<5lic and 
Homoepathic praflitioners. At the last session of one of 
these Allopathic Schools, three Ecle6lic praftitioners, matri- 
culated as Ecle<5lic pra<5litioners, attended the full course of 
lectures, and were awarded diplomas with other graduates, no 
distinction being made because of the ** irregularity" of their 
medical education. Not only that, but one of its number was 
awarded the second prize, a medal, for scholarship in a class 
of over two hundred, and was elefled to fill the position of in- 
terne in the hospital on the Allopathic staff. The Statutes of 
Tennessee are free from any law regulating the practice of 
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medicine, and all being equal before the law and the public, 
the patrons of medicine being permitted to choose their own 
medical advisers, not by the permission of any clique or 
school of medicine, but because there is no State Medicine 
established by Medical Legislation. EcleiSics are welcomed 
to the State of Tennessee. Let the immigrants pour in. 

F. H. FiSK. 

WISCONSIN. 

The past year has been one of unusual aflivity for the physi- 
cian, and has limited his time to ''minding his own business.*' 
We hear of very little "pathy" at present. The Allopathist, 
Homoeopathist and Ecle6lics feel in clover, and are passing 
down the vale in sweet peace and good will toward one an- 
other. 

Our State Society continues its work, and each year is fruit- 
ful with additions of new vigor. The loss to us during this 
year, in the death of Dr. S. S. Judd, President of the Na- 
tional Ecleftic Medical Association, has been a misfortune 
which we cannot deplore too deeply. In his removal from 
among us, we miss the father of our family, the counsel that 
has direfled our progress to its established success. 

The last **caH" came, like many in our experience. "Hurry 
up, Doftor ! You're wanted right away." And heeded was 
the summons. 

It become also our sad duty to chronicle the death of Dr. 
C. H. Harney, aged seventy-two, at Waupun, Wis., April 
22d, 1888. Dr. Harney has been identified with us the past 
four years, and had become one of the strong pillars of our or- 
ganisation. The membership of the Society has been increased 
by the addition of five names. Information is at hand that a 
large number of '88 graduates have responded to our call and 
have united with the ** Badgers." We need many more, al- 
though there are now about 300 Ecle6lics in the State. 

We would be glad if the Medical Colleges would urge their 
graduates to identify themselves with the State Society where 
they locate. Thus we may very much help each other and 
raise the Status of Eclecticism. 
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Our Society met in annual convention at Eau Claire, Wis., 
on May 22d and 23d, with a fair attendance. 

Officers eleft for the ensuing year : President^ J. V. Stev- 
ens, M. D.; Vice Presidents^ I, Annette J. Shaw, M. D.; 2, 
A. W. Trevitt, M. D.; Secretary, H. M. Ludwig, M. D.; Re- 
cording Secretary^ H. N. Rogers, M. D.; Treasurer, J. F. 
Stillnrian, M. D. 

We have amended our By-Laws so that none can become 
members except graduates from reputable medical colleges. 
Therefore our standard is higher than that of any other 
Medical Society in Wisconsin. In this respect we stand on 
a par with the best, above the criticisms of any Legislative 
Committee, and ready to oppose obnoxious class-legislation. 

The Allopaths have again appointed a committee to bore 
the next Legislature for more stringent medical laws to pro- 
teft the **regular," but ostensibly to protect the *' dear peo- 
ple." The best men of all schools will resist such legislation. 

George Covert. 
H. M. LuDVViG. 

ECLECTIC PROGRESS AND PROSPECTS IN WISCONSIN. 
By L. T. Branch, M. D., Hixton, Wisconsin. 

The Wisconsin State Eclectic Medical Society is in the tenth 
year of its existence. This Society has been organised twice. 
The second organisation took place at Watertown, November 
6th, 1878. Among those who took an active part in this 
grand work at this grand meeting were Drs. S. S. Judd, M. N. 
Barber, H. B. Laflin and others of our pioneers in Eclectic 
medicine in this State. May they ever remain in our mem- 
ories. The Constitution and By-laws adopted at that meet- 
ing were the most exclusive of any Medical Society in the 
State ; but have been revised, since that time, in accordance 
with the law governing our National Medical Association, so 
our door is still as closely guarded as the wisest and best of 
the profession forming the National Association think advisa- 
ble. 

As growth is the life of any institution, and as our Society is 
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increasing its membership every year, and our treasury is 
sound, with money to lend, our members are more enthusias- 
tic than ever and in point of education, I think, will compare 
favorably with any State Society represented in the National 
Association. I think we have nothing to fear for the growth 
of Eclectic Medicine in Wisconsin, as members of our School 
meet with success wherever located, and the good work is 
advancing. There is not an Eclectic known to me that has 
been established for five years and upward who is not well 
fixed to live ; the most of them owning farms and village or 
city property, with a fair stock of medicine in their offices, and 
good outfits. It is true we meet with some opposition from 
the Old School, but as opposition is the life of business we 
should not objeft, if they do not bear down too severe. 

An attempt was made toward medical legislation of an arbi- 
trary nature in the winter of 1886-7, but the prompt action of 
the Committee on Legislation of this Society prevented the 
unjust bill from becoming law. I would not oppose medical 
legislation if just. But the bills usually presented as the one 
above mentioned are one-sided and unfair, intended to 
strengthen the Old School and crush the New. 

I do not wish to be unkind towards the self-styled regulars, 
but I have always noticed this : that when they talk about 
the ** welfare of the dear people," there is something the mat- 
ter with themselves, and when they attempt legislation to 
protefl the innocent people against the irregulars — Ecleflics 
and Homoeopathists — it is always, in fact, to protect them- 
selves at the expense of the rights of others, and this kind of 
legislation I wish to see our school oppose. 

•* We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are 
created free and equal, that we are endowed by our creator 
with certain unalienable rights, and among these are life, lib- 
erty and the pursuit of happiness," and we should unite in 
declaring our conscientious convictions to be, that healing 
the sick by any means is neither a crime nor a vice. Hence 
ought not to be prohibited by law, whether the doctor be a 
Regular or an irregular. 

The present age is, in a peculiar degree, one of extended 
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and active philanthropy. The bright and healing streams of 
human sympathy and brotherly kindness have gone forth as 
from a living fountain into all lands, which has made and is 
making ** the desert blossom as the rose," and the sorrowful 
hearts of the afflicted and poverty-stricken to feel glad, and 
send up their gratitude and praise to the great I am. 

Among the most powerful auxiliaries of this great and good 
work are associated efforts and combined action where the 
strength of many hands and the influence of many minds (if 
we may use the expression) concentrated in a cause so noble 
and God-like as that of universal love and charity. 

Association is ever powerful for good or evil, and when its 
energies are put forth in the cause of allaying human misery 
and destitution, and the shield of its power thrown over the 
stricken ones of earth, it cannot but lead to results as pleas- 
ing to •* Him who seeth in secret " as it must be to the benev- 
olent here below. Such is the design of our Medical Society, 
an institution reared in weakness and amid the frowns and 
opposition of the Old School, but whose moral suasion and 
philanthropic action has been such as to bear down gently 
and kindly all or nearly all opposition to the Eclectic Medical 
Practice in Wisconsin. 
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NECROLOGY. 



William J. Gamble. 

The death of William J. Gamble, M. D., of Mosiertown, 
Pennsylvania, which took place on the 21st of February, 1888, 
deprives us of another of our abler members, at a period when 
he was a most valuable helper. 

Dr. Gamble was born in Boston, Massachusetts, December 
23d, 1824. His father was a native of Belfast, Ireland, and 
followed the vocation of teaching, being a proficient classical 
scholar. He was a very studious man, as was his son after 
him. At the age of nineteen William J. Gamble was in his 
turn a successful teacher of the higher mathematics and of the 
Latin and Greek languages in one of the best institutions of 
learning in Western Pennsylvania. He decided to adopt the 
praflice of medicine and surgery as a life-work. At the age 
of twenty-three we find him pursuing that study under the 
instru6lion of the late Dr. Gibson, of Jamestown, Pa. He 
graduated at the Ecle6lic Medical College of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
in 1854. He had already established himself in the praflice 
of his profession at Mosiertown, in Cussewago township, 
where he built up a very extensive praflice, which increased 
with his years until, long before his death, his reputation as a 
careful, able and most successful physician was not confined 
to his local field and Crawford county, but extended into 
neighboring counties, bringing him a large office pra6lice in 
the treatment of diseases of a chronic*chara£ler, with which 
he was eminently successful. 

Dr. Gamble was a most thorough] student, keeping pace 
with the best modern developments in medical science, and 
the information which comes from a long personal experience, 
close investigation and study. He also possessed a kind, 
sympathetic heart, which entered into every case. The love 
of gain never governed his aflion, and ambition never led him 
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into doubtful experiments. Sympathy and duty alone im- 
pelled him. It is very certain that this sympathetic nature 
which caused him to enter into each case with so much per- 
sonal feeling greatly shortened his days and brought on the 
disease of a nervous charafler which broke him down and 
made him an invalid much of the time during the past six 
years of his life. He carried his patients in his mind every- 
where» unable to do otherwise, passing many a wakeful night 
thinking of critical cases and devising means of aid and cure. 
Dr. Gamble was a noble specimen of manhood in every walk 
in life, as well as an able physician. His word was as good as 
his bond. Slow to speak, his words were well considered and 
his decision was final. No power on earth could swerve him 
from his idea of right and duty. 

In religion he was a staunch Scotch Presbyterian, but he 
possessed in this, as in all things, a broad, liberal and charit- 
able spirit. He died as he lived, a pure, praflical Christian 
man. In politics, as in everything else, he was the same firm, 
unflinching friend of the people and of the poor and oppressed 
everywhere. He was intimate with but few, but those who 
were so n'ear to him as to enjoy his full confidence and love 
he was a perfefl man, with whom it was a blessing to share 
his sympathy and councils, and whose death is an irreparable 
loss and misfortune. 

Dr. Gamble was twice married. In 1865, December I2th, 
he married Miss Helen M. Beebe, who died in 1873, leaving 
three children. His next nuptials took place December i8th, 
1876. He married Miss Esther J. Bingham, daughter of the 
late Rev. Mr. Bingham and niece of the Hon. John A. Bing- 
ham, for many years member of Congress from Ohio, and later 
and for years Minister to Japan. Three children was the issue 
of this marriage, all of whom, as well as their mother, are now 
living. 

Cabell H. Harney. 

Doflor Harney died at Waupun, Wis., where he had lived 
the last few years. He was a diligent, painstaking man, quiet 
in his deportment, and generally esteemed where he was 
known. 
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Ira T. Johnson. 

Doctor Ira T. Johnson was born at Troy, New York, Au- 
gust i6th, 1882. After receiving a good primary education, 
he entered upon the study of medicine with his father, Dr. J. 
P. Johnson. He afterward graduated in the City of New 
York. His father dying, he began praftice in his place, at 
Troy, and remained there three years, after which he re- 
moved to Orange, Massachusetts. He was very diligent, in 
his profession, a close student, and a conscientious as well as 
successful practitioner. A cardiac difficulty greatly oppressed 
him, more or less unfitting him for the fatigue of active prac- 
tice ; finally inducing him to open an office at North Adams, 
where there was a better opportunity for office-work. The 
prospect was very encouraging, and he was about to make 
another removal when he was suddenly arrested by the hand 
of death, February 14th, 1888. 

Dr. Johnson was a skillful therapeutist, and a believer in the 
higher laws of life, the psychal force, as necessary for the 
successful overcoming of disease. He made several new ap- 
plications of remedies — among them Nepeta as the antidote 
to Gelsemium-poisoning. He belonged to several Eclectic 
organisations, of the Saratoga District, the State of New York 
and the National, and was a warm and earnest sympathiser 
with Freedom in Medical Practice. 

Austin J. Sax. 

Died — At Palmyra, Mo., at fifteen minutes to six o'clock, 
Sunday morning. May 20th, 1888, Dr. A. J. Sax. 

Dr. Austin Jacob Sax was born in Schoharie County, New 
York, February 20th, 1849. Subsequently with his parents, 
Peter and Rebecca Sax, he removed to Kenosha County, 
Wisconsin, and from thence, with them, to Lyon County, 
Kansas, in 1874. 

Doctor Sax had received a good English education in the 
common schools of the different States in which he had re- 
sided, and on coming to Kansas, after passing the necessary 

26 
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examination, became a professional educator ; teaching dur- 
ing the fall and winter months and actively engaged in farm- 
ing during the summer-time. 

This mode of life, especially with its confinement, did not 
suit him, and he determined to study medicine. Choosing 
Dr. T. Arthur Wright, of Americus, as a preceptor, under his 
instruction he pursued not only the study of medicine pro- 
per, but the various collateral branches, with a zeal and ca- 
pacity that few possess and none excel. For nearly three 
years he labored and studied faithfully ; then entering the 
Ecleftic Medical Institute, of Cincinnati, Ohio, after three 
full courses of lectures he graduated with honors in 1882. 

He was married with Miss Emma Bolt, of Americus, May 
31, 1882, and began practice at Safford, in Chase county. He 
was prospering, but accepted the proposition to return ta 
Americus, as a partner of Dr. Wright. A year afterward how- 
ever, he opened an office by himself. His prompt attention 
to business, courteous manners, and skillful application of his 
art, opened for him the way to the hearts of the people. He 
not only enjoyed an extensive practice, but also political pre- 
ferment. He was chosen Mayor of the city almost by accla- 
mation, and displayed in the office rare executive ability. 

Just as a wider field of usefulness were dawning upon him 
his light went out. Unselfish to the fullest extent, borne up 
by the love of his profession, he was ever ready to minister to 
the wants of others in sickness and affli<5lion. Constant ex- 
posure brought on disease, and gradually the vital powers 
gave way. An attack of Bright's disease complicated with 
asthma supervened and he was forced to cease labor. See- 
ing it impossible to rest among friends and patrons^ where so 
many demands were made on his time he visited friends at 
Palmyra, Missouri, hoping that time and care would soon re- 
store him, but gradually he sank till on Sabbath morning at 
fifteen minutes to six o'clock, May 20th, 1888, he departed this 
life. 
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Thomas L. Blakley. 

Doctor Thomas L. Blakley, of Jones, Michigan, died on 
the 4th of May, 1888. He was a native of Porter, Niagara 
County, New York, and was born July 5th, 1838. His par- 
ents soon after removed to Roanoke, Indiana, where they 
died about eight years afterward. He lived several years with 
his sister, Mrs. Ross, at Vandalia, Michigan, but as he drew 
near to manhood he went forth to seek his fortune, and the 
memorable spring of 1861 found him at Mobile, Alabama. 
Hurrying north he enlisted with the nth Regiment of Michi- 
gan Volunteers, where he served till honorably discharged. 
Returning to Vandalia in bad health, in 1862, he made his 
home with another sister. Mrs. Osborn. He next made his 
home in Buchanan, where he was married in 1866 to Miss 
Mary J. Batchelor, who now survives him. 

He began the study of Medicine, and in 1869 opened an office 
at Little Prairie Road. Three years later he returned to Jones, 
Cass County, where he soon engaged in lucrative practice. 
He sustained the well-earned reputation of a public-spirited 
citizen, an obliging neighbor, and a skilful physician. He 
promptly became a member of the Michigan Eclectic Medi- 
cal Association, and faithfully remained such till his death. 
Dr. Blakley from early life was engaged in incessant strug- 
gle. Left early an orphan, he made his way by his own 
efforts, earning popularity, reputation, and a competency. 
He was repeatedly called upon to hold offices of trust, and 
performed every duty acceptably. When any project or en- 
terprise gave seasonable promise of public benefit he 
promptly engaged in it. His career now ends in the height 
of his usefulness, leaving, however, a fragrant memory. 
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LIST OF MEMBERS. 



This roll has been duly revised from the latest information 

in the possession of the Secretary. He omits the addresses 

of several who have heretofore appeared as members, because 

letters addressed to them have been returned. If any here 

omitted do not receive the Transactions it will be for this 

reason, or because of the Constitutional inhibition — By-Laws^ 

Article II., Seflion 4. The President and former Presidents 

are named in SMALL CAPITALS ; Honorary Members in italics. 

Adams» William L Hazardville, Conn 1874 

Adkins, Jasper N Lampasas, Texas 1885 

Alexander, John H Wakwonago, Wisconsin 1887 

Andrews, Arthur S Washington, Kansas 1887 

Antle, F. P Petersburgh, Illinois 1880 

Anton, James Lebanon, Ohio 1872 

Arnold. Woodie Decatur, Alabama. .. 1886 

After, Daniel A Greensburg. West Moreland Co. Penn.1877 

Auten, Richard M 212 Marietta street, Atlanta, Georgia.. 1884 

Ayer, Alveno D Box 409, Madison, Conn 1886 

Bailey, Leonard Middletown, Conn 1882 

Baines. Oscar 657 Sedgwick street, Chicago, 111 1888 

Baird, Olin W Marquette, McPherson Co., Kansas. . 1887 

Baker, Vincent A. (V. P)... Adrian, Michigan 1870 

Band, Charles Crete, Saline Co., Nebraska 1878 

Barber, Martin N Watertown, Wisconsin 1886 

Batchelder, Theophilus J...Machia8, Maine > 1885 

Bates, David Bonham, Fannin Co., Texas 1880 



Baurichter, Charles H 1014 Brooklyn st, St. Louis, Mo 

Beam, Lemon T 142 Market street, Johnstown, Penn. . 

Beam, William C 140 Locust street, Johnstown Penn.. . 

Beem, E. Clifton Oscola, Iosco Co., Mich 

Bell, William J Gainesville, Texas 

Bemis, Joseph G Opera House Block, Chicago Illinois. 

Beuermann, John A 11 1 East 25th st. New York, N. Y.... 

Biggers, Stephen T Atlanta, Georgia 

Biles, William P Chanute, Kansas 

Blackman, Edson Quincy, Branch Co., Michigan 

Bloyer, William E S4o>i Elm St., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Borden, Davis P Paterson, New Jersey 

Borland, J. R Franklin, Pennsylvania 
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